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PREFACE 


The  life  of  a  public  man  is  a  leaf  of  History 
It  is  a  leaf^  also,  in  which  iniimte  facts  and  partic- 
ular causes  and  persooal  transactions  are  brought 
oat  in  SQch  strong  relief,  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  picture^  taken  from  the  Great  World,  btU  view- 
ed, as  we  view  small  portions  of  the  firmament 
through  telescopic  glasses. 

Such  lives  are  essential  elements  in  the  great 
picture  of  Humanity  in  action,  of  which  the  his- 
torian is  the  painter,  and  whose  canvass  must 
contain  the  portraits  of  men,  as  well  as  the  pic- 
tured story  of  events,  the  memorials,  and  the 
movement  of  nations.  We  must  sec  the  heads 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  great  moral  of  the 
actions,  which  together  compose  the  drama  of 
human  society. 

The  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott  is  such  an 
element  in  the  recent  History  of  the  American 
people.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  great 
American  action.     Men  may  take  whatiHk^w  of 
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PREFACE. 


him,  or  the  acts  in  which  he  was  engaged,  they 
please ;  but  some  view  they  must  take.  Those 
acts  were  no  trifling  parts,  nor  performed  in  an 
unimportant  period  of  American  progress.  They 
commenced  in  the  agitations  which  (excited  by 
European  aggressions)  preceded  the  war  of  1812. 
They  were  brilliant  points  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Niagara,  the  most  glowing  and  exciting  scenes  of 
that  war.  They  moved  on  from  the  peace  of 
1815  to  the  Indian  war  of  1832,  on  our  western 
frontier.  They  made  part  in  the  dramatic  and 
deeply-interesting  scenes  at  Charleston,  in  the 
year  of  nullification  ;  in  the  removal  of  the  Cher- 
okees  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Maine  boundary.      In  the  recent 
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The  life  of  a  public  man  is  a  leaf  of  History 
[t  is  a  leaf,  also,  in  which  minute  facts  and  partic- 
ular causes  and  personal  transactions  are  brought 
out  in  such  strong  relief,  as  to  liave  the  effect  of 
a  picture,  taken  from  the  Great  World,  but  view- 
ed, as  we  view  small  portions  of  the  firmament, 
through  telescopic  glasses. 

Such  lives  are  essential  elements  in  the  great 
picture  of  Humanity  in  action,  of  which  the  his- 
torian is  the  painter,  and  whose  canvass  must 
contain  the  portraits  of  men,  as  well  as  the  pic- 
tured story  of  events,  the  memorials,  and  the 
movement  of  nations.  We  must  see  the  heads 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  great  moral  of  the 
actions,  which  together  compose  the  drama  of 
human  society. 

The  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott  is  such  an 
element  in  the  recent  History  of  the  American 
people.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  great 
American  action.     Men  may  take  what  view  of 
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him,  or  the  acts  in  which  he  was  engaged,  they 
please ;  but  some  view  they  must  take.  Those 
acts  were  no  trifling  parts,  nor  performed  in  an 
unimportant  period  of  American  progress.  They 
commenced  in  the  agitations  which  (excited  by 
European  aggressions)  preceded  the  war  of  1812. 
They  were  brilliant  points  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Niagara,  the  most  glowing  and  exciting  scenes  of 
that  war.  They  moved  on  from  the  peace  of 
1815  to  the  Indian  war  of  1832,  on  our  western 
frontier.  They  made  part  in  the  dramatic  and 
deeply-interesting  scenes  at  Charleston,  in  the 
year  of  nullification ;  in  the  removal  of  the  Cher- 
okees  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  the  pacifi- 


aMNM9^f  a  psblic  efcamctcMr  on  record^  wk^m  0u^ 
mj  be  seen  by  all  i^bs^rr^ifB,  and  left  imdh^gmd 
to  the  final  jadgment  of  posteri^.  Tiiis  4^« 
the  writer  has  undertaken  to  perform  miA  mmli 
fid^ty.  The  reporda  of  the  conntry  happily 
ftirmah  the  tbnndation  for  most  of  hk  etaleoieatsi; 
the  testimony  of  eminent  and  honorable  gmvi^ 
men,  diemselves  actors  in  some  of  Ae  seenes 
described,  farnisiies  other  materiab;  and,  finally, 
the  papers  and  narratives  of  private  persons, 
make  np  an  aggregate  of  feet  and  evidence,  am- 
ply safiicient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Truth, 
Justice,  and  History. 

These  facts  the  writer  has  undertaken  to 
compose  in  a  clear  method,  an  easy  narrative, 
and,  as  far  as  he  has  the  ability,  an  agreeable 
style.  Beyond  this  he  does  not  seek  to  go. 
He  would  neither  exaggerate  the  objects  in  his 
picture,  nor  add  a  coloring  beyond  the  hues  of 
nature.  Nor  has  he  need  ;  for  the  battle-fields 
of  Niagara,  the  exciting  crisis  in  which  civil  war 
threatened  to  burst  out  in  the  streets  of  Charles- 
ton, the  brilliant  battles  in  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, the  thrilling  events  of  the  entire  campaign 
there,  and  the  civil  arrangements  made  which 
have  conferred  so  much  glory  upon  our  country, 
and  so  much  honor  and  credit  upon  the  distin- 
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[t  is  a  leaf,  also,  in  which  minute  facts  and  partic- 
ular causes  and  personal  transactions  are  brought 
out  in  such  strong  relief,  as  to  have  the  effect  of 
a  picture,  taken  from  the  Great  World,  but  view- 
ed, as  we  view  small  portions  of  the  firmament, 
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Such  lives  are  essential  elements  in  the  great 
picture  of  Humanity  in  action,  of  which  the  his- 
torian is  the  painter,  and  whose  canvass  must 
contain  the  portraits  of  men,  as  well  as  the  pic- 
tured story  of  events,  the  memorials,  and  the 
movement  of  nations.  We  must  see  the  heads 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  great  moral  of  the 
actions,  which  together  compose  the  drama  of 
human  society. 

The  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott  is  such  an 
element  in  the  recent  History  of  the  American 
people.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  great 
American  action.     Men  may  take  what  view  of 
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him,  or  the  acts  in  which  he  was  engaged,  they 
please ;  but  some  view  they  must  take.  Those 
acts  were  no  trifling  parts,  nor  performed  in  an 
unimportant  period  of  American  progress.  They 
commenced  in  the  agitations  which  (excited  by 
European  aggressions)  preceded  the  war  of  1812. 
They  were  brilliant  points  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Niagara,  the  most  glowing  and  exciting  scenes  of 
that  war.  They  moved  on  from  the  peace  of 
1815  to  the  Indian  war  of  1832,  on  onr  western 
frontier.  They  made  part  in  the  dramatic  and 
deeply-interesting  scenes  at  Charleston,  in  the 
year  of  nullification ;  in  the  removal  of  the  Cher- 
okees  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  the  pacifi- 
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ments  of  a  pablic  character  on  record,  where  thej 
may  be  seen  by  all  observers,  and  left  ondisfigored 
to  the  final  judgment  of  posterity.  This  daty, 
the  writer  has  undertaken  to  perform  with  strict 
fidelity.  The  records  of  the  country  happily 
furnish  the  foimdation  for  most  of  his  statements ; 
the  testimony  of  eminent  and  honorable  gentle- 
men, themselves  actors  in  some  of  the  scenes 
described,  furnishes  other  materials;  and,  finally, 
the  papers  and  narratives  of  private  persons, 
make  up  an  aggregate  of  fact  and  evidence,  am- 
ply sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Truth, 
Justice,  and  History. 

These  facts  the  writer  has  undertaken  io 
compose  in  a  clear  method,  an  easy  narrative, 
and,  as  far  as  he  has  the  ability,  an  agreeable 
style.  Beyond  this  he  does  not  seek  to  go. 
He  would  neither  exaggerate  the  objects  in  his 
picture,  nor  add  a  coloring  beyond  the  hues  of 
nature.  Nor  has  he  need  ;  for  the  battle-fields 
of  Niagara,  the  exciting  crisis  in  which  civil  war 
threatened  to  burst  out  in  the  streets  of  Charles- 
ton, the  brilliant  battles  in  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico, the  thrilling  events  of  the  entire  campaign 
there,  and  the  civil  arrangements  made  which 
have  conferred  so  much  glory  upon  our  country, 
and  80  much  honor  and  credit  upon  the  distin- 
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guished  subject  of  this  Memoir,  have  interest 
enough,  without  any  distorted  figures  drawn  by 
the  pen  of  Fancy. 

In  fijie,  the  author  has  desired  to  make  a 
volume  of  authentic  and  unimpeachable  history. 
As  such,  it  will  be,  at  least,  a  small  contribution 
to  public  instruction  :  it  may  be  some  testimony 
to  the  glory  of  that  country  from  whose  records 
it  has  been  chiefly  taken.  It  will  aid  the  his- 
torian, who  in  future  time  shall  wish  to  fill  up 
his  shining  page  with  the  actors  and  action  of 
our  days. 

This  volume  has  been  brought  down  to  June, 
1861.  At  this  point,  we  leave  the  distin- 
mished   subicct  of  tliis   ilemoir  in   command 
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GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Period  nicceedin^  the  American  Revolution. — Caiuee  of  the  War  of  1819 
— ^Tta  eflfeets  on  American  Independence. — Fruits  of  Peace. 

The  Life  of  General  Winfield  Scott  extends  over  the 
period  from  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  period  memorable  in  events — 
remarkable  for  its  social  changes — splendid  in  the  dramatic 
exhibition  of  great  historical  actions,  and  curious  to  the 
student  of  human  nature,  as  a  continual  development  of 
new  and  various  forms  of  intellectual  growth  and  political 
arrangements.  It  can  scarcely  be  touched  upon,  even  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  without  calling  up  some  of  those 
strange  scenes  which,  in  the  half  century  succeeding  the 
American  Revolution,  surprised  both  the  actor  and  the 
beholder.  Whether  we  dwell  upon  the  rough  incidents  of 
war,  or  the  gentle  arts  of  peace,  the  mind  will — in  how- 
erer  small  a  degree — recall  something  of  the  fearful  shock 


14  EFFECTS  OF  TQS  KKVOLUTIOII. 

which  once  attended  the  controversy  of  nations ;  sooie* 
thing  of  the  glory  which  once,  wrapt  in  garments  of  blood, 
rolled  over  the  battle-fields ;  something  of  those  benign 
inventions,  which  accompanied  the  returning  chariot  of 
commerce ;  and  something  of  the  pleasant  and  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  progress  of  human  reformations. 

The  war  of  tlie  American  Revolution  did  not  end  with 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  conflict  of  arms  continued  in 
Europe,  and  the  clangor  of  battle  was  heard  across  the 
Atlantic,  like  the  tliunders  of  a  retreating  storm.  The 
French  Revolution  succeeded  the  American,  and  carried 
tlie  overthrow  of  government  and  the  destruction  of  estab- 
lished institutions  to  such  an  extreme  issue,  that  the  idea 
of  political  reformation  on  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  a 
fearful  change  on  the  other,  agitated  and  convulsed  the 
populations  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  America,  the  Revolution  had  established  a  just  and 
noble  independence  for  the  once  colonized  subjects  of 


eftfieOldo  andtheWUMarii:  The  i^w^  kbT  df9uaitftt 
BgBon  ^Mxmstered  by  the  YdtMOfa^  winioih  i^  Wsl0 
The  led  diieft  <if  the  fereil  p«rtad  trith  baur 
fHife  fiom  thsl  scdenm  wSdtomefi  Hi^«rfdflhthqp8<rlli)|f 
had  wndnred,  wfaoM  wM  IflNstlfp  di^  w  k»^  bed  dbHii^ 
ithec^  wbiwe  homee  end  gmftB  tfa^  ekr  MK^imiJthmK 
l%qr  were  impelled,  if  nol  ine^ele^  by  hd|ioi  or  jmnm" 
miiescrfEiDropeanaseistBiice.^  The  rqpOB  of  the  Hiafllil 
wee  the  scene  of  a  fierce  war.  Baddee  weie  fbi^  aitf 
loel  by  the  new  republic ;  andftlipaa  ndHsQ  die  yfkumf 
of  Wayne,  that  the  mipr^Dacy  of  the  whiti»  wiui  ratab» 
lished  in  die  Talley  of  the  Ohia-*i&i  rich  knda  atlid  ifl^ 
l^tfy  c^Bttie  <^peaed  to  dm  peaaelMmHrof  «Bigrim»'«^^ 
Christian  civiUzation  left  free  to  fill  with  cities,  with  culti- 
yated  fields,  and  humanizing  arts,  the  broad  plains  and 
verdant  vales,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Andes  of  the  North. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
is  at  once  the  true  basis  of  the  American  nation,  and  the 
most  splendid  monument  to  its  political  genius.  Unlike  the 
constitutions  which  were  subsequently  formed  in  Europe 
and  in  some  parts  of  America,  it  remains  permanent.  Un- 
like other  governments  also  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
times,  its  principle  is,  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  not 
the  power  of  the  governor.  It  places  no  restraint  upon 
either  the  political  action  or  utterance  of  the  people.  Hence 
their  minds  are  free  to  follow,  in  regard  to  either  foreign  or 
domestic  policy,  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  interest,  or  pas* 
sion  or  prejudice ;  and  to  pursue,  wherever  it  may  lead, 
that  wild  and  fierce  spirit  of  liberty,  (as  some  conservative 

*  Se«  WashiiigtoD*8  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  dated  30th  August,  1794. 


16  NEUTRAL  POLICY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

minds  have  thought  it,)  which  has  agitated  but  never  dis- 
united the  American  nation. 

Succeeding  the  formation  of  the  American  Constitution, 
was  a  rapid  succession  of  dramatic  historical  acts,  from 
whose  vivid  and  often  terrible  scenes  the  excited  imagina- 
tions of  men  can  scarcely  yet  be  withdrawn.  The  spirits 
of  revolution  and  anti-revolution,  represented  in  the  French 
and  English  nations,  struggled  for  mastery  on  the  conti* 
nent  of  Europe,  and  moved  the  social  waters  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  They  sought  for  allies  in  the  bosom  of  every 
other  nation.  They  flattered  or  threatened,  bribed  or  de- 
stroyed, whatever  other  governments  or  nations  stood  io 
the  way  of  their  dominion.  One  wielded  the  empire  of 
the  ocean,  the  other  that  of  the  land. 

Far  over  the  western  seas,  as  were  the  United  States, 
yet  they  could  not  wholly  escape  the  consequences  of 
such  a  collision  between  such  mighty  forces.   Efforts  were 
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mMy  developed  neigie^  of  a  repaUic.  Thty  tiMipfbn 
Mi0ved  Uie  Aoaeneiii  gofanuimrt  only  the  creatan  j^f 
Umpanrf  cictopant,  and  iu  lewatanca  to  their  loliepld- 
tiem  mexely  the  efibrti  of  isfantile  weakneee. 

This  belief  they  earned  into  praotioe.  The  iwetitnlioiii 
cf  the  United  Statee  were  coBtemwd.  Their  nentnl 
fi^ts  were  viohited,  and  their  national  eoYeieignty,  deer 
to  ereiy  peofde.  waa  attadaedt  insulted,  and  despised.  Ip 
less  than  twenty  years,  ooeuned  the  insults  of  die  Frenoh 
ambassador  to  Presid^it  Washington,^  the  impressmsipt 
ef  American  seanien,*  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake/  the 
Britirii  (Mere  in  Council,  and  the  fVench  Berlin  wd 
Jiika  decrees,*  a  seriea  of  wroogs  and  contempts,  at  this 
iime  almost  incredible.  The  historian  of  European  opin 
ions  has  not  Tentured  to  defend  them,'^  but,  in  admitting 
the  hard  conduct  of  England  and  France  to  neutral 
nations,^  only  contends  that  the  United  States  had  not 
equitably  assessed  the  proportions  of  damage  and  outrage 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  great  aggressors  in  Europe!' 


*  The  appeal  of  Genet  (the  French  ambaMador)  from  the  president  to 
(9m  peopley  oocnned. 

'  The  BiMtah  claimed  the  right  of  imprMement  (as  a  maritime  rigbt) 
dnrisf  the  whole  war  with  France.  See  Alison'a  Hiitory  of  Enropoi 
^eooBd  Edinhorgh  edition,  toL  z.  page  600. 

*  June  93d,  1807. 

*  Bfr.  Fox  declared  the  coasta  of  France  and  Holland,  from  Bmt  to 
Sba  Elbe,  blockaded,  May  16th,  1806.  The  Berlin  decree  waa  iMied  by 
Napoleon,  Nor.  21it,  1806.  The  Britiah  Orden  m  ConncU  were  iaroad 
Nov.  11th,  1807 ;  their  object  waa  to  eatabliah  a  paper  blockade,  and, 
nnder  it,  to  confiscate  neutral  property. 

*  See  AUaon's  History,  82d  chapter. 

*  SeeAUaon. 

*  Thii  is  tip  fneiaeaifiimaiiC  or  Alipon>  History  i<Eii^^ 
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18         CLOSE  OF  THE  SECOND  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCR. 

The  people  of  America  thought  differently.  They  closed 
these  scenes  of  contempt  forever,  by  the  war  of  1813 — a 
war  made  necessary  to  sustain  the  national  honor,  inter- 
ests, and  independence,  against  continued  aggressions  and 
undeserved  contumely. 

It  was  thus  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  agi- 
tated the  nations  of  Europe  ;  thus  it  raised  up  contending 
spirits  on  other  continents ;  and  tlms  it  revisited  the  shores 
of  America  long  after  the  independence  of  its  repub- 
lican states  was  firmly  estabhshed.  Its  return  was  like 
the  wave  cast  upon  the  beach  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm 
long  passed  away.  These  agitations  did  not  cease  till 
Napoleon,  the  lion  of  his  age,  was  exiled  to  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena ;  till  England  had  been  taught  to  respect 
America;  till  America  herself  had  achieved  more  than  one 
glorious  victory,  both  by  land  and  sea ;  and,  in  fine,  till 
our  republic  had  a  second  time  vindicated  its  right  to  the 
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ed  nuod*  They  aie  Timbki  In  all  the  actioiM  <rf  cm!  rnd 
social  Sfe*  They  apriiig  up  ia  Ae  new  and  wondecfid 
aits  of  m?entioii ;  in  the  increased  growth  of  pofNiklioB; 
in  tfae^imihiplied  comfiMta  of  £uqilies;  in  Ae  diffiMed 
benefits  of  science  and  Cteratare ;  and  in  the  wide-epread 
power  of  commerce,  sweeping  round  die  eaid^  gathering 
its  continual  hanrest,  and  sending  fc^  to  once  nnvisited 
regiom,  tibe  bearers  of  lore  and  merqr.  Ka&NMd  eoorla* 
sies  axe  renewed,  Chiistian  princiides  adopted ;  and  man* 
kind  Mem,  at  last,  engaged  in  the  happy  woik  of  bringilig 
fipood  the  earth  its  tiebest  pfodnets,  and  fivnilttnieital ' 
adnd  its  noblest  powers ! 
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SCOTT'S  PARSNTA.GE. — EARLY  CHARACTSE. 


CHAPTER  II. 


1766  TO  160& 


Scott'f  Parentage. — Education  — Early  Character.—  Choice  of  a  Prafes- 
Bion. — Entrance  into  the  Army. — Political  Opinions. 

WiNFiELD  Scott  was  born  the  13lh  of  June,  1786, 
near  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  His  descent  may  be  traced 
from  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  Lowlands,  who,  with  his 
elder  brother,  was  engaged  in  the  RebelHon  of  1745.  The 
elder  was  slain  on  the  field  of  CuUoden.  The  younger, 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  that  severe  disaster,  emi- 
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well  knew  liim,  as  distinctly  fonned.  He  was  full  of 
hope,  and  animated  by  a  just  sense  of  honor,  and  a  gener* 
ous  ambition  of  honest  fame.  His  heart  was  open  and 
Kind  to  all  the  world,  warm  with  affection  towards  his 
friends,  and  with  no  idea  that  he  Iiad,  or  deserved  to  hare^ 
an  enemy. 

The  particulars  of  his  early  education  are  not  fuUy 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  was  intended  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  He  pursued  the  usual  preparatory 
studies,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  high-school  at  Richmond, 
under  the  teachings  of  Ogilvie,  then  quite  a  celebrated 
man.  Thence,  he  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  remained  one  or  two 
years,  and  attended  a  course  of  law  lectures.  He  finished 
his  legal  studies  in  the  oflSce  of  David  Robertson,  a  Scots- 
man, who  had  been  sent  out  originally  as  a  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Scott's  maternal  grandfather.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  learned  and  worthy  man.* 

In  1806,  Scott  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  remained 
in  Virginia  only  about  a  year.  During  this  time,  he  rode 
the  circuit  two  terms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg.  In 
the  same  period  he  resided  and  read  much  with  Benja- 
min Watkins  Leigh,  Esq.,  since  well  known  as  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  slate  of  Virginia.  He 
then,  and  subsequently,  enjoyed  the  advice  and  instruction 
of  this  able  counsellor — an  advantage  and  obligation  he 
has  ever  been  ready  to  acknowledge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1807,  he  emigrated  to  South  Carolina, 


*  He  waj  reporter  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  called 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conititution ;  and  also  of  the  ph^ 
«e«dingt  on  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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APPROACH  OF  A  WAR. 


inleiidirig  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  Charleston.  For 
this  purpose  he  passed  through  Columbia,  the  seat  of 
government,  to  procure  from  tlie  legislature  a  special  ex- 
emption from  the  general  law  requiring  practitioners  to 
have  a  year's  residence  in  the  state.  It  passed  one  house, 
but  failed,  from  want  of  time,  in  the  otlier.  This  defeated 
his  intention  of  immediate  practice  in  Charleston,  and  not 
improbably  turned  the  current  of  his  life.  Disengaged 
from  business,  the  political  events  of  his  country,  then 
rapidly  moving  to  a  crisis,  soon  transferred  him  to  another 
and  a  more  active  and  brilliant  scene.  It  was  just  at  this 
period,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  European  powers, 
especially  England,  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
had  reached  their  height,  and  inspired  the  youth  of  the 
nation  willi  martial  feelings.  A  spirit  of  resistance  was 
excited,  and,  to  discerning  eyes,  not  a  few  indications  of 
war  were  visible. 


SHAJ-L  ENGLAND  Oft  FItANCE   BE  ATTACKED  ?  2$ 


W 

H      the  enactment  of  the  embargo  law,^      In  the  winter  of 

^1      I807-S,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  cn< 

H      largement  of  tlie  army,  and  Scott,  like  many  others  of  his 

young  countrymen,  applied  for  a  commission  in  the  new 

k  regiments  about  to  be  raised.  The  bill  lingered,  howevcri 
in  Congress,  and  the  prospect  of  war  diminished.  Scott, 
iiDpatient  at  the  want  of  decision  in  the  public  councilsi 
and  dissatisfied  with  his  own  want  of  employment,  re^ 
turned  to  his  circuit  The  augmentation  of  tlie  army,  not^ 
B  withstanding  the  delay,  took  place.  The  law  was  passed 
™  ID  April,  and  in  May,  180S,  he  became,  through  tlie  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  and  neigbbor,  the  Hon.  William  B, 
Giles,  a  captain  of  light  artillery. 

The  war,  however,  to  which  so  many  of  the  warm 
spirits  of  the  country  looked  forward,  was  not  yet  to  take 
place.  It  was  one  of  the  singular  results  of  party  spirit, 
that  the  nation  found  it  difficult  to  choose  the  object  of  its 
hostility.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that  both  England  and 
France  had  done  enough  against  the  neutral  commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  excite  the  just  resentment  of  any  in- 
dependent nation,  but  the  sympathies  of  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  French  and  English  parties  in  the 
great  continental  war.  It  was  then  too  little  felt  that  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  was  itself  a  great  nation,  to 
which  the  controversies  of  Europe  were  entirely  foreign, 
and  to  whose  views,  interests,  and  principles,  those  of  ev- 
ery other  people  were  dissimilar,  if  not  antagonistic.  It  was 
urged  by  tliose  who  sympathized  with  England,  that 
France  was  the  aggressor  in  the  attacks  on  neutral  com- 


*  The  embargo  was  enacted  in  the  close  of  1807,  and  the  non-mtsr* 
aet»  1ft  of  March,  1808. 
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merce,  and  by  ihoee  who 
England  had  committed  ether  und  flmtor  IMngk 
controyersy  is  still  kept  up  in  the  toIobmm  of 
historians.'  There  was  one  daim,  howerer,  nt  iq>  kj 
England,  which,  in  Sfnte  of  Fcenek  cnitfiacatieie,*  ant  lk» 
balance  greatly  against  England.  It  wis  tbt  daini  to 
searchthe  ships  and tii^rsit the  teaman  ef  neutral ntfione 
— a  right  which  she  claimed  ''undtir  the  cortimon  maritifiM 
laws  of  nations,"  and  which,  but  fiir  Ameikan  itaistanoa^ 
she  would  have  continued  to  eieiciae,  and  be,  in  bet/  the 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  acta  and  dautaft  to  ntteriy 
hostile  to  the  interests  and  difai^  ti  the  Vnited  StalH 
that  the  American  nation,  with  an  exeeutiTe  arerae  to  Wit/ 
and  a  policy  entirely  peaceful,  were  finally  induced  to  take 
up  arms  against  Great  Britain.  In  the  political  contro* 
versies  of  this  exciling  period,  Scott  was»  in  his  cj>imoni 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


IgOS  TO  WV2. 


icoti  i£  trM«fert«l  to  Louisiana.— I Jii  PerKciJtiois  by  WiUtitiiOii.— Ii 
irifd  by  a  Court  Miu-tjal  and  Btupended. — Punnet  hii  Military  Btuditib 
— Ada  as  Judg«  AdTOCite. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  imposed  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  ihe  Uniicd  Suites  the  necessity  of  ita  defence. 
The  Mississippi  disemboguing  itself  into  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  Iraverning  more  ihan  four  ihousand  miles  of 
fertile  valleys,  its  mouth  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  points  in  America  or  in  the  world.  The 
vast  importance  of  that  point  to  the  numerous  rivers,  to 
the  broad  alluvial  plains,  and  to  tlie  millions  of  people 
who  should,  in  after-time,  live  upon  them,^  had  been 
foreseen  by  wise  men,  and  caused  the  purchase  of 
that  territory,  to  secure  the  growth  of  the  West,  the 
navigation  of  its  rivers  to  the  ocean,  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  pern)anency  of  the  Union.  The  sa- 
gacity of  the  purchase  all  history  will  now  admit.  Since 
the  days  of  Alexander  no  more  valuable  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  possessions  of  any  nation,  by  the  con- 
quests of  waf.  or  the  aiOs  of  negotiation.  This  peace- 
ful acquisition  was   to  the  United   States   a  more  solid 


'  BeyoDd  doubt,  the  tecritory  acquired  by  the  purchane  of  LouinanAv 
■it.  ■■tntein  and  niu«t  soon  have  one  hundred  niillionii  of  people 
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M  SCOTT  IS  ORBEUD  TO  NSW 

property  and  a  more  durable  laurel,  than  any  aoqpnvBd  b§ 
the  victories  of  the  Roman  Cssar. 

When  the  difficulties  arose  with  Great  Britain,  it  waa 
apprehended  that  a  sudden  invasion  of  Louisiana  n^gbt 
be  made,  and  under  this  apprehension  a  milituy  foEce 
was  kept  there,  under  the  command  of  Genenl  Wilkin- 
son. In  1809,  Scott  was  ordered  to  New  Qiieans,  and 
joined  the  army  there.  He  was  then  a  captain  of  ligjit 
artillery,  at  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  frank,  ardent, 
and  bold.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising,  then,  thai  he 
should  express  his  opinions  with  fineedom,  or  that  such 
freedom  should  sometimes  be  iU  received  by  others. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  difficulty  which  soon  after  ensued 
between  Scott  and  Wilkinsdn. 

The  origin  of  this  difficulty  was  in  the  connection  of 
the  latter  with  the  trial  and  intrigues  of  Burr.  Scott  had 
witnessed  the  development  of  these  transactions  at  Rich 


THE  COURT  MARTIAL.  S7 

suiTiTors  were  transferred  to  a  new  camp  neaf  Natchez ; 
#and  Wilkinson  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  goyemment,  to 
undergo  an  investigation  into  his  conduct.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1809-10,  General  Hampton  took  the  command 
in  the  South,  but  Wilkinson  still  remained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  fact  that  Wilkinson  was  not  then  in  command^ 
caused  Scott  to  think  he  might  indulge  in  censures  of  that 
officer,  without  violating  the  rules  of  military  service. 
Accordingly  he  was  quite  free  in  discussing  the  conduct 
of  his  late  commander,  who  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  criticisms  of  the  young  captain  of  artillery,  and, 
as  the  result  showed,  deeply  offended.  Scott  was  arrest- 
ed, and  tried  by  a  court  martial  on  two  charges. 

The  Jirst  was  substantially,  tliat  of  withholding  the 
men's  money  placed  in  his  possession  for  their  payment, 
for  two  months,  and  withholding  it  intentionally. 

The  second  was  unofficer-hke  conduct,  in  using  disre- 
specif ul  language  towards  his  superior  officer,  in  violation 
of  the  6th  Article  of  War,  which  says,  that  "  any  officer 
who  shall  behave  himself  with  contempt  and  disrespect  to- 
wards his  commanding  officer,  shall  be  punished,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  by  the  judgment  of  a 
court  martial." 

The  first  of  these  charges  (substantially  that  of  em- 
bezzlement) Scott  indignantly  denied;  but  the  second, 
that  of  "  disrespectful  language,"  he  acknowledged,  and 
boldly  undertook  to  justify.  The  trial  took  place  at  Wash- 
ington, near  Natchez,  in  January,  1810.  The  result  was, 
that  the  court  acquitted  him  of  all  fraudulent  intention  in  de- 
taining the  money  of  his  men;  but  convicted  him  under  the 
second  charge  of  unofficer-like  conduct,  (for  using  disre- 
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CHARGES  AND  SPBCIPICATIOm. 


•pectful  language  towards  his 

sentenced  him  to  suspension  from  nnk,  pay,  and 

ments  for  one  year.^ 


*  Aa  thii  trial  and  chugM  may  ponibly  be  mlwiiiliwtnod,  ws  hnm  «b- 
tained  an  auUianUcatod  ah«U«et  of  tlM  Baooid,  fai  mud  to  the  i 
and  aentencv  aj^ainit  Captoia  SeetL    On  the 
he  was  ftilly  acquitted. 
CHAaoi  L — "  Conduct  nnhewimmy  an  eflber  and  a 

1.  Sp«citication.^**  In  witliholdui(  at  aandiy  tioMi  nm^ 


placed  iu  hw  poMewion  for  their  payneatt  lor  the  moathi  of  8ip* 
tember  and  October.** 
9.  Specificationw(Aoquitted.) 
Chaeub  II.— .\nd  Specificationa— {AeqaittedO 
Charqc  IIL— (Additional.)— «•  Uageatlomaaly  and 
duct" 

1.  Specification. — **  In  eayinf .  between  the  fimt  of  '. 
the  firat  of  January,  1809-10,  at  a  pablie  table,  in  Waahingtoa. 
(MiMioMppi  Territory,)  that  he  never  saw  but  two  traitors,  General 
Wilkiiiaon  and  Burr,  and  that  General  Wilkinson  was  a  liar  and  a 


«^ 


wiLBUfftfoii's  comvBCTioir  WITH  mnuu  t§ 

Whalefer  may  be  thou^t  of  thii  tnuDsactioii,  there  it 
cne  hct  coimected  with  the  general  history  of  the  coon- 
tiy,  which  should  be  here  remembered.  All  who  are  &- 
imliar  with  the  pcqpular  feelingof  the  covmtry  at  that  p^ 
know  that  it  ran  rery  strongly  against  Burr,  and  all  who 
were  supposed,  directly  or  indirectly,  connectid  with  him. 
Wilkinson  was  supposed,  (whether  justly  or  not,)  to  lum 
been  in  some  way  implicated.  It  was  this  feeling— -pa- 
triotic  in  its  basis,— which  Scott  shared,  and  which  urged 
him  subsequently  to  the  use  of  indiscreet  words. 

The  &cts  in  regard  to  the  first  charge  (that  of  retaining 
money)  appear  to  haTo  been  these  ^  Prior  to  his  departure 
for  New  Orleans,  he  had  recruited  his  company  in  the 
interior  of  Virginia.  While  there,  remote  firom  commis- 
sary, paymaster,  or  quarter-master,  and  without  adyice  or 
experience,  a  small  sum  of  money  (about  $400)  was 
placed  in  his  hands  for  the  service  of  his  company.  Some 
of  the  receipts  taken  for  payments  were  irregular,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  trial,  a  small  part  of  this  small  sum  (about 
$50)  was  uncovered  by  formal  vouchers.  The  court  so 
found,  but  expressly  acquitted  him  of  all  '*  fraudulent  in- 
tentions." In  fact,  he  had  been  charged  with  all  he  re- 
ceived at  the  treasury,  where  nothing  could  be  received 
as  a  credit,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  voucher. 

Thus  terminated  what,  at  the  time,  was  a  vexatious 
proceeding  to  Captain  Scott ;  but  which,  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  was  really  advantageous  to  him.  The  only 
matter  the  court  had  seriously  found  against  him,  was  an 
indiscretion  in  words,  and  that,  too,  originating  in  an  ex- 
cess of  patriotism.  The  trial  was  very  far  from  producing 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  pubUc  mind ;  for  he  was  soon 
after  complimented  by  a  public  dinner,  given  by  manv 


so  scott's  employment  of  his  leisure. 

officers  and  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  and  followed  bj 
ifie  gorwl  wislics  of  all  to  whom  he  was  peraonallj  knciviL 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark^  ihat  Genera. 
Wi'ikinijon  first  published  his  attack  on  the  fame  of  Scoit, 
imiiHidiatcly  after  the  close  of  the  late  war.  Whether  it 
was  prompted  by  a  comparison  of  his  entire  failure  in  the 
campaign  of  1813,  and  the  disgraceful  defeat  at  La  Cole 
Mills  in  the  following  spring,  with  the  brilliant  achieve* 
mcnls  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  which  Scott  bore  so  con- 
Hpiriious  a  part,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  long-cher 
islicd  pnr])OHC  of  revenge,  is  not  material  to  inquire.  The 
public  have  the  facts,  and  can  draw  their  own  conclusions 

Scott  rr-lurncd  to  Virginia,  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  in  the  year  of  his  suspension.  He  there  met  again  his 
friend,  15.  Watkins  Leigh,  Esq.,  who  advised  him  to  employ 
his  leisure  lime  in  the  diligent  study  of  such  works  on  the 
military  art,  as  would  be  most  useful  to  him  in  his  profes 
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SI 


tnal  of  CoL  O  ^  .  A  report  of  this  trial  was  afterw  tids 
pablished,  add  it  is  sai4t4hat  lis  management  of  the  nl- 
VBStigationy  and  his  reiXftaSion  to  the  defence,  ajBbrdBd 
hsaonble  proofii  of  his  legal  taknts  and  aoqnisitions. 


^     .► 


CONOmSSS  DECLJLRSS  WAR.  3S 


CHAPTER   IV. 

1812. 

Commeneesneiit  of  the  War. — State  of  the  Niagara  Front  er^-8eott  joiaa 
the  Army  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  and  aids  in  a  gallant  enterpriiew— 
Battle  of  Queenstown  Heights. — Flag  of  Tmce^ — Surrender. — Seott'a 
nngular  adventure  with  two  Indian  Chiefs. — Funeral  of  Brock. 

The  aggressions  committed  by  the  English  nation, 
though  unavenged,  were  not  forgotten.  Still,  the  Ameri- 
can people  long  cherished  the  hope  that  a  sense  of  justice 
would  induce  the  British  ministry  to  bring  to  a  speedy  and 
honorable  termination  the  unfortunate  differences  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  nations.  They  were  unwilling  to  re- 
sort to  the  ultimate  means  of  redress  until  all  peaceful 
measures  had  been  exhausted ;  and,  indeed,  so  tardy  was 
the  government  in  preparations  for  war,  that  the  people,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  loudly  complained  of  its  want 
of  firmness  and  energy.  But  delay  brought  no  redress. 
Injury  was  followed  by  indignity,  until  the  peaceful  policy 
of  the  government  at  length  yielded,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  war  was  formally  declared  against  Great  Brit- 
ain and  its  dependencies,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Previous  to  that  date,^  General  Hull,  in  anticipation  of 
that  event,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  nu- 

*  llnll  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northwestern  army  some 
time  iu  Maj 
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merous  and  well-funiiflhed  anny,^  intaiMfed  1 
of  Canada,  from  some  pdot  near  Detroit.  Tfak  anny 
passed  Cincinnati  the  latter  paxt  of  Ifttjt  1^  Itatyton  on 
the  ]  St  of  June,  arriTed  en  the  Manmee  Rmr  on  the  SOtfa, 
and  crossed  the  RiTer  of  Detroit,  fior  the  mvaaien  of  Gain 
ada,  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  expedition  waa  attended 
with  the  high  hopes  of  the  people,  the  officers,  and  the 
men.  It  was  opposed  by  no  anperior  foree,  and  irlien  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  no  sonnd  of  discontent  was  heaidi  nor 
any  appearance  of  cowardice  or  disaftction  seen.  On  the 
contrar)%  every  man  awaited  the  hatde  in  sole  anticipation 
of  Yictory,  expecting  a  proud  day  for  his  oonntiy  and  him- 
self.' Notwithstanding  all  this  pKeputtion,notwithatandim 
the  superiority  of  the  force,  and  notwithstanding  these  rind 
anticipations  of  success  and  glory,  the  entire  army  was, 
without  apparent  cause,  surrendered  to  the  demand  of 
General  Br 


ATtiC^N  TWO  AftllXD  BAlM.  W 

imf/idfikUi,  djsastxoiUy  and  melaiicholy.  It  wis  C6rta|ply 
nb  eiaamnigemeiit  to  those  who  soon  after  cMhneBSed 
the  campoigiis  of  the  Niagara,  where  bloody  fields,  Intis 
acticAs,  and  positire  achieToment,  reanimated  the  hopes 
of  the  conntiy,  and  gaVe  a  durable  gkn^to  the  Ameriean 
anns.  In  rejmbUcangoreniments,  the  people  are  naturally 
jealous  of  military  power.  They  re|^  large  standing 
armies  with  distrust,  and  are  ariuctant  to  resort  to  them 
eren  for  defence,  until  the  peril  is  imminent.  Hence, 
the  commencement  jpf  a  national  conflict  will  generally  be 
disastrous.  The  s|liift^€f  the  people  must  be  aroused  by  a 
sense  of  danger,  am  the  ibeling  of  n^lonal  honor  must  be 
awakenedbefore  their  enexgiescan  be  tumedfictm  therhi 
nels  of  productiye  labor,  and  exerted  on  the  field  of  war. 

In  July,  1812,  Scott  received  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  2d  artillery,  (Izard's  regiment,)  and 
arrived  on  the  Niagara  firontier,  with  the  companies  of 
Towson  and  Barker.  He  took  post  at  Black  Rock,  to 
protect  the  navy-yard  there  established. 

Lieutenant  Elliott  of  the  navy  had  planned  an  enter- 
prise against  two  British  armed  brigs,  then  lying  at  anchor 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.  For  this  purpose,  he  applied 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1812,  to  Colonel  Scott,  for  assist- 
ance in  officers  and  men.  Captain  Towson,  and  a  portion 
of  his  company,  were  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  Elliott 
The  attack  was  successful.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
both  vessels  were  carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
The  '*  Adams''  was  taken  by  Captain  Elliott  in  person, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Isaac  Roach  ;^  and  the  **  Caledo- 
nia" by  the  gallant  Captain  Towson.     In  dropping  down 

Mr.  Roach  hat  ance  bean  mayor  of  Philadalphia.  • 


36  THE  **  ADAMS*'  RECAPTURED  AND  HELD. 

ihc  Niagara  River,  the  **  Adams"  became  unmanageable, 
ihrougli  the  occurrence  of  a  calm,  and  drifted  into  the 
Ikitish  clianricl.  She  got  aground  on  Squaw  Island,  di- 
rectly under  the  guns  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  where  it 
was  inipossible  to  get  her  off.  Captain  Elliott,  therefore, 
liaving  previously  secured  the  prisoners,  abandoned  her 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  British  shore.  Then  ensued 
an  inlcrcsling  and  exciting  scene,  the  British  endeavoring 
to  retake  tiie  abandoned  brig,  and  Colonel  Scott  to  pre- 
vent ihcni.  Tlie  enemy  sent  off  boats,  and  Scott  resisted 
them,  in  whicii  effort  he  was  successful.  The  brig  was 
recaptured,  and  held  until  she  was  subsequently  burned, 
by  order  of  General  Smylho,  who  had  then  arrived. 

As  for  the  **  Caledonia,"  siic  was  preserved  by  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  Captain  (now  General)  Towson,  and 
afterwards  did  good  service  in  the  memorable  and  glorious 
victory  won  on  J^ake  Erie,  by  the  gallant  Perry. 


FULK  OF  THB  ATTACK  OK  QUESNftTOWN.  ^ 

home,  an  altematiTe  wUch  imposed  upon  the  general  tlie 
naiiMity  <tf  some  actiTe  moToment.  Accoidijgi^y,  he 
planned  an  attack  on  Queenstown  Heights.  The  troops 
which  he  had  at  his  command  were  the  New  YqA* 
militia,  and  aboat  four  linndred  and  fifty  regulars  under 
the  command  of  Colonels  Fenwick  and  Chrystie,  who, 
-with  Major  Mullaney,  had  arriyed  the  nig^t  before, 
in  detachments,  firom  Fort  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  this  expedition.  The  militia  were  raw,  inex- 
perienced, and  undisciplined,  circumstances  which  caused 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  ultimately  to  fiedl  on  the  regulars* 
and  its  final  loss.^ 

The  object  of  the  movement  was  to  dispossess  the  ene 
my  from  the  fort  and  Tillage  of  Queenstown  Heights,  and 
tlius  to  make  a  lodgment  for  tlie  American  troops  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  invasion  of  Canada  being  then  tlie 
leading  object  of  the  northern  campaign.  The  plan  was, 
to  throw  over  the  river  two  columns  of  troops,  each  about 
three  hundred  strong.*  One  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chrystie.  The  detachments  of  Fenwick  and 
Mullaney  were  to  sustain,  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
these  columns.  These  arrangements  were  made  on  the 
J  2th  of  October.  Late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  Colonel 
Scott  had  arrived,  by  a  forced  march,  partly  by  water, 
and  partly  through  mud  and  rain,  at  Schlosser,  one  mile 
firom  the  Falls  and  eight  from  Lewistown,  with  the  view 
of  joining  in  the  contemplated  attack.  He  hastened  to 
Lewistown,  and  volunteered  his  services  to  General  Van 
Rensselaer.     They  were  declined,  on  account  of  the  ar- 

■  Gmerai  Van  RoDweIaer*t  Report,  14th  Oetow,  1812.       *  Idtm 
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40      GENEROUS  CONDUCT  OF  GEN.  WAD8W0RTH. 

defend  \\ui  Niiigara  frontier.^  Here  was  his  'teist  act  of 
gallantry.  He  fell,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  he  was  lead 
ing  to  the  charge,  and  with  him,  his  secretary.  Colonel 
McDonald.  The  British  troops  were  again  dispersed, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the 
day. 

Exactly  at  this  period,  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott  arrived 
on  the  heights.  He  liad  been  permitted,  as  a  volunteer, 
to  cross  the  river  with  his  adjutant,  Roach,  and  assume 
th(^  coniiuand  of  the  wliole  body  engaged.  On  the  Cana- 
da side,  he  unexpectedly  found  Brigadier-general  William 
Wadsworlir^  of  the  New  York  militiii,  who  had  crossed 
witiioiu  orders.  Scott,  therefore,  proposed  to  limit  his 
cuniniand  to  the  regulars.  But  tlie  generous  and  patri- 
otic. Wailsworth  would  not  consent.  He  promptly  yielded 
liie  coniniand  over  all  the  forces  to  Scott.  **  You,  sir," 
said   lie.   "  know  best  professionally  what   ought  to  be 


40  OENER0U8  CONDUCT  OF  GEN.  WADSWOftTR. 

defend  the  Niagara  frontier.^  Htre  was  his  'last  act  of 
gallantry.  He  fell,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  he  was  lead 
ing  to  the  charge,  and  with  him,  his  secretary,  Ccdonel 
McDonald.  The  British  troops  were  again  dispersed* 
and  for  a  time  there  was  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the 
day. 

Exactly  at  this  period,  Lieutenant-colonel  Scott  arrived 
on  the  heights.  He  had  been  permitted,  as  a  volunteer, 
to  croHs  the  river  with  his  adjutant.  Roach,  and  assume 
the  command  of  the  whole  body  engaged.  On  the  Cana- 
da side,  he  unexpectedly  found  Brigadier-general  William 
Wadsworth'  of  the  New  York  militia,  who  had  crossed 
without  orders.  Scott,  therefore,  proposed  to  limit  his 
command  to  the  regulars.  But  the  generous  and  patri- 
otic Wadsworth  would  not  consent.  He  promptly  yielded 
the  command  over. all  the  forces  to  Scott.  "You,  sir," 
said  he,  "know  best  professionally  what  ought  to  be 
done.  I  am  here  for  the  honor  of  my  country^  and  that 
of  the  New  York  militia."  Scott,  therefore,  assumed  the 
command,  and,  throughout  the  movements  which  ensued. 
General  Wadsworth  dared  every  danger  in  aiding  the 
views  of  the  commander.  Though  they  had  met  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  become  already  attached  to  the  young 
colonel.  He  repeatedly,  during  the  battle,  interposed  liih 
own  person  to  shield  Scott  from  the  Indian  rifles,  which 
his  tall  person  attracted. 

Reinforcements  having  arrived  during  the  previous  en 
gagements,  the  forces  under  Scott  now  amounted,  in  all, 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  and  two  hundred  and 

'  Uull  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  August    Brock  returaed  to  Nbfran 
•n  the  25th. 
*  Recently  of  Geneeee,  and  now  dead. 
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iftj  Tolunteen,  under  the  £ection  of  General  Weds 
wcath  and  Cdonel  8tranahan«  Thesep  Scott,  assisted  by 
the  judgment  of  Captain  Totlen,^  drew  up  in  a  strong  and 
commanding  sitnation.  The  diject  in  view  was  not  only 
to  receive  the  enemy,  but  to  cover  the  fiany,  in  eipecta^ 
tioiAxf  being  reinfinrced  by  the  whole  of  the  militia  *at 
Lewiifliivi^ 

The  interval  of  rest  was  but  short*  The  first  gun 
which  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning,  had  also  roused 
the  British  garrison  of  Fort  Geoige,  ei^  miles  below« 
Their  troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  The  Indians, 
who  had  been  concentrated  in  the  neighborhobd«  sprang 
into  activity.  In  a  short  time,  five  hundred  of  dnse 
forest  warriors  joined  the  British  light  companies  previous 
ly  engaged.  A  new  battle  ensued.  The  Americans  re- 
ceived the  enemy  with  firmness,  and  drove  them  back  in 
total  route.  Colonel  Chrystic,  who  had  then  returned  to 
the  Canada  shore,  states,'  that  he  there  found  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Scott  leading  and  animating  his  troops,  with  a 
gallantry  which  could  not  be  too  higlily  extolled. 

The  protection  of  the  ferry  being  the  main  purpose, 
and  the  Indians  in  the  wood  presenting  no  object  for  a 
charge,  the  Americans  resumed  their  original  position,' 
and  there  maintained  it  valiantly  against  several  succes- 
sive attacks,  till  the  British  reinforcements  arrived  from 
Fort  George.  In  one  of  thesQ  affairs,  the  advanced  pic- 
quets  of  the  American  line  were  suddenly  driven  in  by 
superior  numbers,  and  a  general  massacre  seemed  inevit- 
able.   At  this  critical  moment,  Scott,  who  had  been  in 


*  Now  Colome],  tna  chief  of  Uia  corps  of  engmeoiB. 

•  Cbryilie't  UnUr,  23d  February,  1813.  •  Um. 
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t))c  roar,  showing  how  to  unspike  a  captured  cannon, 
ha.siily  roturiKul,  and  by  great  exertions  brought  his  line, 
ill  the  art  of  ^L'iving  way,  to  the  right-about.  His  bnlliant 
ex.'inijjle  produced  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling.  They 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  leader.  With  a  unanimous 
hurst  of  enthusiasm,  the  line  suddenly  rallied  from  Hght 
to  li^ft,  throw  itself  forward  upon  the  enemy,  putting  him 
to  a  precipitate  flight,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  tlie 
dead  and  the  wounded.  In  this  manner  successive  con* 
flicts  were  kept  up,  till  the  main  body  of  the  British  rein- 
forcements arrived.  This  was  a  column  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  strong,  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Sheaffe.* 

During  the  action,  which  had  now  so  long  proceeded 
Willi  credit  to  tlie  American  troops,  the  militia  who  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  ensraged  with  Wadsworth  and 
Straiinhan,  had  fought  well,  and  shared  both  the  dangers 
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1 


irenas  AenortiicaliaB  rf  thii  itimHwr  tg  Ai 
Al  ^  period,  tha  BtitiA  fager  J»i».  iiiiWiiimr, 


xadM  !•  Imi  tkm  Omm 
r;  liriiiiii 
BO  bbiilt  m  tlio  Cautdft  dnn^  iwltibo  »^ii  m 
A»  0ibm  Mb  tdmoSto^  fM^  Seoll  took  liii 

pooiiioii  on  the  g^md  tbqr  tlim  oooiqpiidl,  Moltod  lo 

IVES  inmowifalo.  H^  ari^amf^^  ^  Wp  |i^  fe<^^  ^ii^hi^  fm^ph* 
AniBisiiedbttid:  ''Tbo  Mv't  balls,'*  oakllio, ''ll^ 
to^bin onrnupko,  JH^OBBiboi|.a» jiymrwli^^  In 
m  AOmmt  Ae  iiidBit  mM  rsliot 

We  are  In  the  beginning  of  a  national  war.  Hull's  sur- 
render is  to  be  redeemed.  Let  us  then  die,  arms  in 
hand.  Our  country  demands  the  sacrifice.  The  example 
will  not  be  lost.  The  blood  of  the  slain  will  make  heroes 
of  ij^c  living.  Those  who  follow  will  avenge  our  fall  and 
their  coimtry's  wrongs.  Who  dare  to  stand  ?"  "  All  !" 
was  the  answering  cry. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  British,  under  the  command  of 
Hajor-General  Sheaffe,  raancBUvred  with  great  caution, 
and  even  hesitation,*  conscious  of  the  vigorous  resistance 
already  made,  and  determined  fully  to  reconnoitre.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  small  a  body  of  men 
was  the  whgle  force  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  sup- 
posed it  rather  an  outpost  than  an  army.  At  length,  the 
atta<  k  began.  The  Americans  for  a  time  maintained  their 
resolution,  but  finally  began  to  give  way.    When  nearly 

>8MCliiyrtMUltar.  •  Idm 
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surrounded,  they  let  themselves,  (by  holding  on  to  limbi 
and  bushes,)  down  the  precipice  to  the  river.  Resist'uice 
was  now  ended,  and  after  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  ce- 
«rmined  to  send  a  flag  to  the  enemy,  with  a  proposition 
to  caj)ilulaie.  Several  persons  were  successively  sent, 
but  neither  answer  nor  messenger  returned ;  they  were 
all  shot  down,  or  captured  by  the  Indians.  At  length, 
Scolt  detcnnined  that  he  himself  would  make  another  at* 
tempt.  He  prepared  a  flag  of  truce — a  white  handker 
chief  fastened  upon  his  sword — and  accompanied  by  Cap 
tains  Totten  and  Gibson,  went  forth,  on  a  forlorn  hope,  to 
seek  a  parley.  Keeping  close  to  the  waters  edge,  and 
under  cover  of  the  precipice  as  much  as  possible,  they 
descended  along  the  river.  They  were  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinual random  fire  from  the  Indians,  until  they  turned  up 
an  easy  slope  to  gain  the  road  from  the  village  to  the 
heights      Tiiey  had  just  attained  this  road,  when  they 
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To  his  intense  chagrin  aild  mortification,  the  number 
of  prisoners  was  soon  swelled  by  several  hundreds  of  mi- 
litia, who  had  crossed  to  the  Canada  shore,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  had  concealed  themselves  un- 
der the  rocks  higher  up  the  river,  and  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  engaged  in  the  action  of  the  day.^ 

Throughout  this  seem  of  various  action,  of  mistake 
and  misfortune,  of  success  and  disaster,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Scott, — says  an  accurate  account,* — ^was  distinguish- 
ed for  great  exertions.  He  was  in  fiill-dress  imiform,  and 
his  tall  stature  made  him  a  conspicuous  mark.'  He  was 
singled  out  by  the  Indians,  but  remained  unhurt.  He  was 
urged  to  change  his  dress.  "  No,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I 
will  die  in  my  robes."  At  the  same  moment  Captain 
Lawrence  fell  by  his  side,  as  it  was  supposed,  mortally 
wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Qucenstown  Heights  :  an  en- 
gagement desultory  in  its  movements,  various  in  its  inci- 
dents, and  unfortunate  in  its  result ;  but  not  without  con- 
sequences important  to  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms.  Magnitude  is  not  always  necessary  to  the 
dignity  of  an  achievement,  nor  is  defeat  always  discour- 
aging to  the  unsuccessful  party.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
action  which  gives  character  to  the  actor.  Judged  by  this 

*  Th«  total  low  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle  of  Queenstowu,  wa« 
estimated  at  1000  men.  About  100  were  killed,  200  who  had  landed 
with  Major  MuUaney  early  in  the  day,  were  forced  by  the  current  of  the 
river  on  the  enemy's  shores  under  his  batteries,  and  were  there  captured. 
293  surrendered  with  Scott,  and  the  residue  were  those  who  had  landed, 
bat  were  not  in  the  battle. 

■  Niles's  Register,  3d  volume,  page  170. 

*  General  Scott  is  about  six  feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  of  com* 
riauding  stature. 
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Standard,  the  events  of  Queenstown  had  their  value,  and 
their  inspiration  to  every  patriot  American.  Hull  nad 
surrendered  without  a  battle  ;  disgrace,  not  from  the  mere 
disaster,  but  from  the  mode  by  which  it  was  produced, 
was  inflicted  upon  the  country,  and  felt  in  the  hearts  of 
its  children.  It  was  battle,  and  honorable  battle  only, 
which  could  drive  this  gloomy  shadow  from  the  country, 
check  the  taunts  of  enemies,  remove  its  own  doubts,  and 
re-establish  its  self-respect.  The  battle  of  Queenstown 
Heights  did  this  in  no  small  degree.  While  the  mistakes, 
the  errors,  and  the  losses  of  that  day  were  deplored,  the 
American  press  and  people*  recognised,  amid  regrets  and 
misfortunes,  a  spirit  of  achievement,  a  boldness  in  dan 
ger,  and  a  gallant  bearing,  which  inspired  new  hopes,  and 
pointed  out  the  way  to  ultimate  success.  The  daring  gal 
lantry  of  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer;  the  capture  of  the 
British  battery  by  Wool  and  his  heroic  companions ;  the 
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to  find  in  his  yisitors  the  same  two  Indians,  hideously 
painted  as  in  battle,  who  had  sprung  upon  him  while  he 
was  bearing  the  flag  of  truce.  The  elder,  tall  and  strong, 
was  the  distinguished  chief  known  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Jacobs.  The  other  was  a  young  man  of  fine  figure, 
and  only  inferior  in  muscular  development.  In  broken 
English,  and  by  gestures,  the  prisoner  was  questioned  as 
to  his  shot-marks :  the  Indians  severally  holding  up  their 
fingers  to  indicate  the  times  their  rifles  had  been  levelled 
at  him.*  Jacobs  grew  warm,  and  seized  Scott  by  the 
arm  to  turn  him  round  to  see  his  back.  Indignant  at  this 
manual  liberty,  the  American  threw  the  savage  from  him, 
exclaiming,  "  Ofi",  villain!  You  fired  like  a  squaw!"  "We 
kill  you  now !"  was  tbe  angry  reply,  loosening  from  their 
girdles  at  the  same  instant  knives  and  tomahawks.  There 
was  no  call  for  help ;  none  could  have  arrived  in  lime ; 
and  flight  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  such  soldiers 
as  Scott,  dastardly.  In  a  corner  of  the  entry,  under  the 
staircase,  stood  the  swords  of  the  American  ofTicers, 
which,  according  to  the  customs  of  war,  they  had  been 
desired  to  lay  aside  on  their  arrival.  A  long  sabre,  in  a 
heavy  steel  scabbard,  as  readily  drawn  as  grasped,  lay  on 
tlie  outside  of  the  stack.  A  spring  swiftly  to  the  reai,  and 
another  back  upon  the  foe,  brought  the  American,  with 
blade  hung  in  air,  to  an  altitude  of  defiance.  A  second 
lost — a  quiver — or  an  error  of  the  eye,  would  have  ended 
this  story,  and  left  no  further  room  to  the  biographer  of 
the  "  tall  American."  Of  one  of  his  assailants  Scott  was 
absolutely  sure  ;  but  that  he  would  fall  by  the  hands  of 
the  other  before  the  sword  could  be  again  poised,  seemed 

*  3d  volume  Nilet'i  Regiiter,  page  170. 
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equally  ceitain*  He  had  the  adTantue  ef 
standing  on  the  defeiisiTe»  in  a  narrow  mrjt  joat ! 
liie  foot  of  the  staircaae.u  It  wan  a  paas  that  coidd  bM  be 
turned.  The  savages  iMrere  held  with^  in  the  mder 
space,  near  the  fnml  door,  but  manoeimi^g  iKft.  tigen 
to  close  upon  their  prey.  The  partiea  werelbnaMnribly 
grouped,  when  a  British  oflkery.enterii^  firam  d|fti>tieel, 
and  seeing  what  unpended,  cried,  "  7%e  guof^^mi  at 
ihe  same  moment  seised  Jacobs  by  the  aini,jfBdfntj» 
pistol  to  the  head  of  his  companion.  qboU.hdd  hisf  Uadp 
ready  to  defend  in  aid  of  his  gallant  degverer»jB0ir<ui|n4 
upon  by  his  foes.  The  sentinela  obeyed  the 'ffidtAqrliljl 
heard,  and  came  in,  withbayoneta-fbrwHrd.  '1p|sAd|Mp 
were  marched  off,  muttering  iii^||pi<  iiliiiis  on  db'iiMli 
men,  and  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  younger  of  these  hk- 
dian  chiefs  was  the  son  of  the  celebrate  Brant,  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  whose  Ufe^as  recently  been  gven  to 
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•fie  on  the  Atnericmn  shore,  was  commanded  at  ihe  timo 
by  Captain  McKeon.*  Colonel  Scolt  sent  over  his  compli- 
ments^  and  desired  that  minute-gtins  might  be  fired  during 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  CupiRiii  McKeon  readily  com- 
plied with  the  request ;  for  the  noble  qiialili^^s  of  Brock 
had  been  held  in  equal  esteem  on  both  «idca  of  iho  line. 
It  is  one  of  the  privileges  which  smooth  the  rough  Wrow 
of  war,  thus  to  tender  a  just  respect  to  the  worthy  dead, 
whether  they  be  of  friends  or  adversaries*  It  is  the  right 
of  magnanimity  to  carry  no  hostility  beneath  the  green 
coTering  of  the  grave,  nor  beyond  that  line  which  peace 
has  drawn  between  noble  spirits  timt  once  were  foes,  nor 
against  those  generous  qualities  which  dignify  the  man 
Mid  adorn  the  rar^. 


fl 


*  Father  of  the  Hon.  John  MeKeon,  late  a  member  of  CongreM 
th^dtyoCNewToilL 
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CHAPTER   V. 

1819. 

lUflections  on  the  PHneiplet  of  the  American  GoremmoiiL — Hm  Cq^ 
tured  Irishmen. — Scott's  interference  in  their  behalt — ^Their  joyful  inter- 
view with  him. — Hia  efibrts  yfiiih  the  Government — ^Letter  of  LqrI 
Bathurst — Mr.  Monroe's  Report — Mr.  Hanson's  Speech* — ^ReflectioBi 
on  the  whole 

The  republic  of  llie  United  Stales  was  founded  on  the 
two  principles  of  Liberty  and  Christianity.  Liberty 
had  been  asserted  by  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  Chris- 
tianity had  for  eighteen  centuries  maintained  its  existetice. 
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'  |l)f«rnmf%iit5.    In  iffiltpftrt  of  .^nerican  ly  story  now  con 
sidercd,  some  of  theae  points  arose  and  were  ditcuased. 

The  battle  of  Queenstown  HcightB  gave  rise  to  one  of 
lie»e  discussions,  an  account  of  which,  therefore,  chrono* 
logically,  belongs  to  that  event.  The  question  debated 
ims  the  right  of  expatriation ;  that  is,  whether  a  citizen 
of  one  country  has  a  right  lo  leave  that  country  and  at- 
tach hinoself  to  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  kw  T 
This  question^  considered  as  an  abstract  principle,  in  not 
new.  It  has  been  debated  ever  since  any  principles  at 
aQ  were  applied  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  The  Ro- 
mans acknowledged  the  right  of  emigration,  and  claimed 
it,  aa  one  of  iha  firniesi  foimdationa  of  Roman  liberty*' 
The  people  of  the  United  Stales^  and  some  of  the  siala 
constituiions,  declare  and  act  upon  this  right.*  Jt  must 
be  an  act  done  voluntarily,  and  with  the  imentioti  of 
changing  residence  and  remaining  in  another  country,  or 
the  emigrant  will  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  Amcrifmn 
citizen,  and  be  required  also  lo  yield  allegiance,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  goyemment  of  Ghreal  Ifitiin 
denies  the  right  of  expatriation,  and,  till  recently,  denied 
the  right  of  emigration  at  all.  Laws  were,  till  within  a 
few  yearsy  enforced,  forbidding  altogether  the  emigration 


*  Ne  qnlt  iimtai  ohritate  mntetar :  neve  in  ciTitate  maneat  invkai 
Haac  aunt  enim  fundamenta  finnknma  noetrae  libeitatia,  aui  quemqae  juria 
at  retinandi  at  dimitteadi  eae  dominum. — Cicero,  Oratio  pro  I«.  C.  Balbo, 
dk  13.    Quoted  by  Chancellor  Kent,  3  Commentfuriaa. 

*  The  Court  of  Appeala  in  S.  Carolina,  in  a  aolemn  decinon  on  the  Or- 
dinanoe  of  1832,  deebred  that  an  oath  to  bear  "faithftU  and  true  alU' 
gianet"  to  the  i^lafe  of  8.  CaroUna,  waa  void,  becaoae  aUegianee  waa 
int  doe  to  the  NatiomU  Chfttrwmeni,  aad  any  thing  darogatiag  torn 
thai  waa  mioonititatioiuiL 
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mine,  according  to  their  sense  of  expediency.    Accori* 
ingly,  they  have  three  times  changed  the  terms  of  nata 
rahzation,  to  correspond  with  their  sense,  at  the  time,  of 
policy  or  propriety.* 

Such  were  the  principles  on  which  the  American  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  such  was  the  application  of 
those  principles  to  the  questions  of  emigration  and  expa- 
triation made  in  its  fundamental  law — the  Constitution. 
It  follows  from  these  facts,  that  the  national  government, 
in  all  intercourse,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  with  foreign 
nations,  is  bound  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  assumed. 
If  that  position  be  opposed,  as  in  fact  it  is,  to  the  prin- 
ciples affirmed  by  other  civilized  nations,  it  equally  fol- 
lows, they  will  present  points  of  antagonism  and  frequent 
controversy.  This  has  been  the  case,  and  this  antagon- 
ism of  principles  has  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  warm 
debate  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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who  were  natural-bom  subjects,  and  ordered  them  to 
withdraw  themselves  and  return  home,  Ai  the  same 
time  it  declared,  that  no  foreign  letters  of  naturalization 
could  divest  its  natural-hom  subjects  qf  their  allegiuncef 
or  alter  their  duty  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

In  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  naturalization,  a 
foreigner  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  natural-bom  citizens,  except  that  of  holding 
certain  offices,  such  as  President,*  These  two  positions 
are  those  of  absolute  antagonianij  and  were  alone  sufficient 
to  account  for  much  of  the  controversy  and  heat  which 
attended  the  war  of  18IS.  Claims  to  the  reclamation  of 
firitii^h-bom  subjects  naturalized  in  America,  and  claims 
to  impress  them  when  found  in  American  ships,  were 
made  on  the  one  hand  and  resisted  on  the  other.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  when  the  incidents  took  place 
which  we  are  about  to  relate. 

The  battle  of  Queenstown  closed  with  the  surrender  of 
Scott  and  his  small  force  to  the  greatly  superior  niunbers 
under  the  conunand  of  General  Sheaffe.'  These  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Quebec,  thence  in  a  cartel  to  Boston,  anfl 
soon  after  Scott  was  exchanged.  When  the  prisoners 
were  about  to  sail  from  Quebec,  Scott,  being  in  the  cabin 
of  the  transport,  heard  a  bustle  upon  deck,  and  hastened 
up.  There  he  found  a  party  of  British  officers  in  the  act 
of  mustering  the  prisoners,  and  separating  from  the  rest 
such  asy  by  confession  ot  the  accent  of  the  voice,  were 
judged  to  be  Irishmen.    The  object  was  to  send  them, 
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*  Bottt* »  tmanmA  when  luwandeted,  at  we  htm  Men, 
tt^regidm,  and  154  mOitim. 
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in  a  frigate  then  alongside,  to  Englandi  to  be  tried 
executed  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  they  being  taken 
in  arms  against  their  native  allegiance !  Twenty-lhrea 
had  been  thus  set  apart  when  Scott  reached  the  deck, 
and  there  were  at  least  forty  more  of  the  same  birth  ill 
the  detachment.  They  were  all  in  deep  affliction,  at 
what  they  regarded  as  the  certain  prospect  of  a  shameful 
death.  Many  were  adopted  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  several  had  left  families  in  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  moment  Scott  ascertained  the  object  of  the' 
British  officers,  acting  under  the  express  orders  of  the 
governor-general,  Sir  George  Provost,  he  conunanded 
his  men  to  answer  no  more  questions,  in  order  that  no 
other  selection  should  be  made  by  the  test  of  speech. 
He  commanded  tliem  to  remain  absolutely  silent,  and  they 
slriclly  obeyed.  This  was  done,  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  the  British  officers,  and  not  another  man  was  separated 
from  his  companions.  Scott  was  repeatedly-commanded 
to  go  below,  and  high  altercations  ensued.  He  addressed 
the  party  selected,  and  explained  to  them  fully  the  recip- 
rocal obligations  of  allegiance  and  protection,  assuring 
tliem,  that  the  United  States  would  not  fail  to  avenge 
their  gaUant  and  faithful  soldiers;  and  finally  pledged 
himself,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  retaliation,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  refusal  to  give  quarter  in  battle,  should 
follow  the  execution  of  any  one  of  the  party.  In  the 
midst  of  this  animated  harangue  he  was  frequently  inter 
rupted  by  the  British  officers,  but,  though  unarmed,  could 
not  be  silenced. 

The  Irishmen  were  put  in  irons  on  board  the  frigate, 
and  sent  to  England.  When  Scott  landed  in  Boston,  he 
proceeded  to  Washington,  and  was  duly  exchanged.     Ho 
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JinmaHhtely  idated  to  the  piosideiit  the  scene  wMck  had 
occdned  at  (^bec,  Imd  was  by  him  instnicted  to  make 
a  foD  Mpbrt  of  die  whole  tzansactioii,  in  wzituigy  to  the 
secretaiy  of  wari  This  was  done  on  the  18th  January, 
1818,' 

As  this  letter  is  an  important  and  authentic  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  discossicm  which  snbseqnently  ensued, 
in  r^pod  to  the  rij^ts  of  naturalized  dtisens  under  the 
code  of  international  law,  we  insert  it  in  this  place. 

JJeiiUnan^CoUmd  ScM  to  ike  Secretary  qf  War. 
Sir— 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  department 
that,  <m  the  aiiiTal  at  Quebec  of  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  surrendered  at  Queenstown,  they  were  mustered 
and  examined  by  British  officers  appointed  to  that  duty, 
and  every  native-bom  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  sequestered,  and  sent  on  board  a  ship 
of  war  then  in  the  harbor.  The  vessel  in  a  few  days 
thei*eafter  sailed  for  England,  with  these  persons  on  board. 
Between  fifteen  and  twenty*,  persons  were  thus  taken  from 
us,  natives  of  Ireland,  several  of  whom  were  known  by 
their  platoon  officers  to  be  naturalized  citizens  of  the 

>  American  State  Papen,  vol.  3,  p.  634,  m  pnblisbed  under  an  act  of 
Congrew. 

*  There  were,  in  fiict,  twenty-three,  ai  stated  in  the  text  Their  namoi 
•re  ghren  on  the  633d  page,  vol  3,  of  American  State  Pfepers.  They 
were  ae  Mows,  ▼i»^— Henry  Kelley,  Henry  Blaney,  George  M'Common, 
John  Ddton,  Michael  Condin,  John  Clark,  Ptoter  Burr,  Andrew  Doyle, 
John  McGowan,  Jamei  Gill,  John  Fnltnm,  Patrick  McBraharty,  Mat* 
thew  Mooney,  Patrick  Kama,  John  Fitzgerald,  John  Wiley,  John  Donel- 
ley,  John  Carrey,  Nathan  Shaley,  Edward  M'Garrigan,  John  Dhmnoi 
Mm  Williamf,  George  Johneon. 
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United  States,  and  others  to  have  been  long  resideati 
within  the  same.  One  in  particular^  whose  name  haa 
escaped  me,  besides  having  complied  with  all  the  cona- 
tions of  our  naturalization  laws,  was  represented  by  Ids 
officers  to  have  left  a  wife  and  five  children,  aU  of  thfloi 
bom  within  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  distinctly  imderstood,  as  well  firom  the  officm  who 
came  on  board  the  prison-ship  for  the  above  puiposes,  u 
from  others  with  whom  I  remonstrated  on  this  subject, 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  British  govemment, 
as  expressed  through  Sir  George  Provost,  to  punish  every 
man  whom  it  might  subject  to  its  power,  found  in  anni 
against  the  British  king  contrary  to  his  native  aUegiance. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servanti 
W.  Scott, 
Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  2d  artilleiy. 

At  the  mstance  of  Scott,  this  Report  was,  the  same 
day,  sent  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  was  also  by 
him  pressed  on  the  attention  of  many  members  in  each 
house.  The  result  was  the  early  passage  of  the  "  Act 
vesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  power 
of  retaliation ;"  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  Feb.  27th,  and 
passed  March  3d,  1813.* 

Two  months  after  this,  (May  27th,  1813,)  in  the  battle 
and  capture  of  Fort  George,  Scott  made  a  great  number 
of  prisoners.  True  to  his  pledge  given  at  Quebec,  he, 
as  adjutant-general,  (chief  of  the  staff,)  immediately  se- 
lected twenty-three  of  the  number  to  be  confined  in  the 

*  4th  volume  of  Nilet's  Regirter,  pages  8«  9. 


WMrioT  of  the  United  States,  there  to  abide  the  fate  of 
the  twenty-three  imprisoned  and  sent  to  England  by  the 
British  officers.  In  making  the  selection^  he  was  careful 
not  to  include  a  single  Irishman,  in  order  that  Irishmen 
might  not  be  sacrificed  for  Irishmen.  This  step  led,  on 
both  sides,  to  the  confinement  as  host^es,  of  ma.ny  otlier 
men  and  officer Sj  all  of  whom  were,  of  course,  dependent 
for  their  live^  on  the  fate  of  the  original  twenty- three. 

In  July,  1815,  when  peace  had  been  some  months  con- 
cluded, and  Scott  (then  a  major-general)  was  passing 
along  on  the  East  River  side  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
was  attracted  by  loud  cheers  and  bustle  on  one  of  the 
pier&  He  approached  the  scene,  and  great  was  his  de- 
light to  find,  that  it  was  the  cheers  of  his  old  Irish  friends, 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  interfered  at  Quebec,  and  who 
had,  that  moment,  landed  in  triiunph,  after  a  confinement 
of  more  than  two  years  in  English  prisons !  He  was 
quickly  recognised  by  them,  hailed  as  their  deliverer, 
and  nearly  crushed  by  their  warm-hearted  embraces! 
Twenty-one  were  present,  two  having  died  natural  deaths. 

Scott  had  not  then  recovered  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Niagara,  and  was 
about  to  embark  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Yet,  in  conformity 
with  the  promises  of  friendship  he  had  made  these  men, 
he  found  time  to  write  to  the  departments  at  Washington, 
and  solicit  for  them  their  patents  for  land  bounties,  and 
their  long  arrearages  of  pay.  He  was  successful,  and 
they  were  at  length  restored  both  to  their  adopted  coun« 
try  and  their  promised  rewards.  Several  of  these  brave 
9on8  of  Ireland  are  yet  alive»  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
this  narrative.  They,  in  conunon  with  hundreds  of  their 
countrymen  taken  prisoners  in  the  same  war,  fighting  the 


States  in  tini(^  ot  war  against  (ireat  Br 
was  a  seltlt'd  doclriiu'  of  llie  Jkitisli 
doctrine,  also,  that  tliey  should  be  n 
to  deter  others  in  similar  circumstance 
which  they  practised  upon  in  the  beg 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  mi 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Examp 
were  frequent.  In  the  conrmiencemei 
gust  or  September,  1812,)  the  United  1 
Nautilus  was  captured.  Six  men  of 
lected,  as  British  subjects,  and  put  in 
England  and  tried  for  their  lives.*  Tl 
known  to  Commodore  Rodgers,  he  inu 
a  number  of  British  prisoners,  twelve 
a  midshipman,  as  hostages.  Five  oi 
the  British  officers  were  found  to  be  A] 


*  The  number  of  thoee  actually  imprisoned  by 
wa«  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  in  full,  by  consul 
Papen,  toI.  3,  from  630  to  690,  under  the  heads, 
huition.  But  this  number  was  but  a  small  part  ( 
the  British  held  a  yast  number  of  our  impreued  s 
taken  in  the  war,  of  whom  many  were  doubtl< 
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discharged.    The  sLxtli  was  swii  after  disclmrgccl,  and 
ibe  twelve  hostages  seized  by  CommtHlore  Rodger»»  were 

In  October  following,  (1812,)  the  American  Pm?alcef 
Sarah  Ajin,  of  Baltimore^  was  captured,  and  sent  into 
New  Providence.  Captain  Moon,  in  his  letter  of  October 
18t1^  1B12,  states  Uiat  six  of  his  crew  had  been  leized  aa 
British  Bubjecls,  put  in  jail,  nml  stiiM  in  the  Brig  8?tppho 
to  Jamaica  to  l>e  tried/  One  of  these  wa»  a  native  of 
IrchAnd,  naturalized  in  the  United  8tatct.  Tlio  oiliera 
wert;  jsaid  to  lie  Americans. 

About  the  same  time  a  boatswain,  and  some  of  the 
crew  of  the  United  Slates  Sloop  of  War  Wajip,  were  de- 
tained at  Bermuda  on  the  charge  of  being  British  ax^h- 
jects.^ 

These  repeated  instances  of  the  same  conduct,  justi- 
fied on  the  same  grounds,  prove  conclusively,  that  they 
were  not  casual  acts  of  British  officers,  in  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  or  the  pride  of  power ;  but,  at  that  time,  the 
settled  policy  of  the  British  government.  The  principles 
assumed  in  the  American  constitution,  that  our  country 
would  receive  into  its  bosom  the  worthy  exiles  of  all  na- 
tions,^ required  the  Ajnerican  government  to  defend  them 
in  the  rights  they  had  legally  acquired.  Accordingly,  the 
affair  of  the  Sarah  Anrf  was  scarcely  known  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  report  of  Captain  Moon,  when  the  subject  of 

*  a  AmericMi  State  Pftpen,  633. 
•dNtWsHegiMer,  ITS. 

^  3  Nilec's  Regiiter,  290.  Tbeae  were  detained  on  w^pieion  ol  beinf 
Biitkh  mibjeeta. 

*  Mansfield's  Political  Grammar,  69-71 

*  3  Niles's  Rejpster,  193, 208. 
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retaliation  was  introduced  into  both  hooMS  of 
The  Senate's  committee  made  no  xepoort-  Bot.te  tip 
House  of  RepresentatiTca,  a  bill  authoriaqg  aeH  of  m. 
taliation  was  introduced,  by  Mr.  Wri^t,  Nofember  ITIbb 
1812,  and  on  the  19th  rqected^by  a  TOte  of  61  to  &l,oatii« 
ground  that  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief  of  tht 
army  and  navy,  was  already  Tested  with  retaliatmy  fowm} 
Notwithstanding  this  rejection,  Scott's  letter  to  tho 
secretary  of  war,  of  January  18th,  1818,  followed  up  lif 
his  personal  representations  to  members,  induced  Mk; 
Campbell  of  Tennessee,  firom  the  committee  iniuiiiisil 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1812,  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred,  to  report,  Feb.  12th,  1818, ''  A  Bill  Testing  m 
Uie  President  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  rntsK> 
tion  in  certain  cases  tlierein  specified."  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  the  18th,  (yeas  17,  nays  4,')  and  the  House 
on  the  27th,  (yeas  56,  nays  17,)  and  the  President  gave 
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of  JMliw  is  MOBittiinM  fiiTorable  to  peace  md  faummitf. 
lUt  samepolicy  cf  reudiatioa  wasnloctanfly  bm 
adopled  by  General  Waahmgtoii,  in  the  RerolutioD*  and 
irjth  equally  happy  ejBfects. 

From  Auguet,  1818,  when  the  fint  imprisonment  of 
American  natoralised  citisens  (British-bom)  took  place,  to 
the  canqNOgn  of  1814,  in  the  north,  where  the  tide  of  war 
on  land  tnrned  in  &Tor  of  America,  a  succeuion  of  Aos* 
tages  was  selected,  and  a  discussion  on  the  legal  points 
imrolTod  was  maintained,  between  the  authorities  (tf  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  refer 
to  the  claims  of  England  at  that  time,  and  the  defence 
of  them  by  some  persons  in  America,  if  it  were  only  to 
contrast  them  with  the  very  different  acts  and  opinions 
upon  the  same  subject,  at  the  present  time,  both  in  Eu- 
rope  and  America.  In  a  collection  of  American  state 
papers,^  may  be  found  a  correspondence,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part. 

Earl  Batkurst  to  Sir  George  Prevost. 

Downing  Street,  Angtut  13th,  1813. 

Sir— 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  dispatch 
No.  66,  of  the  6th  of  June,  enclosing  a  letter  addressed  to 
your  excellency  by  Major-General  Dearborn.  In  this 
letter  it  is  stated,  that  the  American  commissary  of  pris- 
oners  in  London,  had  made  it  known  to  his  government, 

'  Amntkan  State  Pi^iefB,  Mlected  and  pnbliihed  under  the  authority 
of  Congre«,  hy-  committees  of  both  houaoi.  The  letter  of  Earl  Bathurrt 
wm  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  pages  640-1. 

Alt  the  official  documents  connected  with  this  suljject  wUl  be  found  is 
the  State  Papers,  rol  iii.  pages  S30-693. 
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that  twenty-tliree  soldiers  of  the  Ist,  Otfa,  and  ISth  s^. 
ments  of  United  States  iniantiyy  made  prisonen,  had  baea 
sent  to  England,  and  held  in  dose  an^nemeiil  as  Britiik- 
subjects ;  and  that  Major-General  Deaibom  had  receiTed 
instructions  from  his  govenmient  to  pat  into  dose  con 
finement  twenty-three  British  soldiers,  to  be  kept  as  boa 
tages  for  the  safe-keeping  and  restoration,  in  eichaiigp, 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  who  had  been  sent,  aa 
above  stated,  to  England;   and  General  Dearborn  ajH 
prizes  you  that,  in  obedience  to  these  instructions,  be  had. 
put  twenty-three  British  soldiers  in  dose  confinementy  to 
be  kept  as  hostages. 

The  persons  referred  to  in  this  letter  were  soUien 
serving  in  the  American  armyi  taken  prisoners  at  Queens* 
town,  and  sent  home  by  you,  that  they  might  be  disposed 
of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  they  having  dedared  themselves  to  be 
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•oUiers  new  under  confinement  here  hare  been  fennd 
gnittj,  and  that  the  known  law,  not  only  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  ereiy  independent  state  jinder  like  circamatancet, 
has  been  in  consequence  executed,  you  have  been  in- 
structed to  select  out  of  the  American  officers  and  ncm- 
GODunissioned  officers  whmn  you  shall  have  put  into  close 
confinement,  as  many  as  may  double  the  number  of  Brit- 
ish sohliers  who  shall  so  unwarrantably  have  been  put  to 
death,  and  cause  such  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers to  suffer  death  immediately. 

And  you  are  further  instructed  to  notify  to  Major- 
Greneral  Dearborn,  that  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's 
fleets  and  armies  on  the  coasts  of  America,  have  received 
faistructions  to  prosecute  the  war  with  unmitigated  severi- 
ty against  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  it*, 
after  this  communication  shall  have  been  duly  made  to 
Major-General  Dearborn,  and  a  reasonable  time  given  for 
its  being  transmitted  to  the  American  government,  that 
government  shall  unhappily  not  be  deterred  from  putting 
to  death  any  of  the  soldiers  who  now  are,  or  who  may 
hereafter  be,  kept  as  hostages,  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
the  letter  from  Major-General  Dearborn. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Bathurst. 

The  threats  contamed  in  this  letter  were  never  executed. 
The  British  government,  either  from  motives  of  humanity,. 
from  a  conviction  of  error,  or  from  the  knowledge  that 
it  had  no  power  to  carry  such  principles  into  effect,  re- 
treated, in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  from  the  bold  ground 
they  had  assmned  ;  and  have  never  again  returned  to  it. 

5 


the  United  Slalej?,  was  required  by  the  ** 
only  of  Great  Britain,  i)ut  of  every  inc 
under  similar  circumslances."  What  pri 
to  the  American  republic  was  not  contrary 
iawy**  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  othe 
itates"  of  Europe?  The  Constitution 
States  wasy  in  many  of  its  most  importan 
trary  to  all  precedents  in  the  gorerame 
Asia,  or  Africa.  The  little  fragments  of  i 
claim  an  independent  existence  in  £nni| 
San  Marino  of  the  Apennines  or  the  free 
many,  'Cannot  be  deemed  independent  sta 
than  it  may  suit  the  interest  or  policy  o 
empires  which  surround  them. 

The  recognition  of  political  rights  in  t 
people ;  the  principle  that  those  rights  c 
paired  by  any  act  of  the  government ;  u 
chief  magistracy,  were  all  contrary  to  the 
not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  other  ind* 
of  Europe.  If  the  hex  of  this  oppositioi 
confer  a  ri^t  to  execute  a  naturalized 
United  States,  might  it  not  as  reasonably  i 
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I  widua  tiw  proper  sphere  of  their  origiQ  and  their  in* 
fiimioe.  But,  bed  the  American  people  seaAhed  among 
the  records  of  natiaDa  for  a  precedent  on  which  to  form 
their  gOTe!roment»  they  had  searched  in  rain.  The  world 
had  no  such  precedent.  The  windd  had  no  mould  in  which 
to  fism  such  ^  republic,  and  it  had  no  principles  to  apply 
to  il  when  formed.  There  were  no  goremments  whose 
practices  were  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  people  who  did  not  profess  to  venerate  aid 
obey  other  principles  of  legislation,  other  modes  of  pro* 
cedure,  and  other  foundations  of  right.  Had,  then,  the 
United  States,  in  this  controversy,  conceded  the  justice 
of  the  English  principle,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Batfaurst, 
or  failed  to  defend  their  own,  they  would  only  have  left 
to  posterity  the  duty  of  defending  by  other  wars,  in  other 
a^s,  the  liberties  of  America.     , 

Such,  however,  was  happily  not  the  case,  jflotwith- 
atanding  the  success  which  then  attended  the  allied  arms 
in  Europe,  and  therefore  gave  a  tone  of  superiority  to  the 
claims  of  the  British  ministry,  the  American  government 
yielded  nothing  of  what  it  deemed  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  nor  failed  to  defend  them  by  any  constitutional 
means  within  its  power. 

The  instructions  of  Lord  Bathurst  were  promptly 
obeyed  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  with  whom  had  originated 
the  barbarian  idea  of  hanging  the  twenty-three  captured 
Lrishmen  for  treason.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Madison,  was  neither  alarmed  by  this  fact,  nor  by 
the  threat  of  the  British  secretary,  that  the  war  should 
be  prosecuted  with  ''  unmitigated  severity,"  against  the 
''cities,  towns,  and  villages,  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof."    He  directed 
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Harrison  at  \\ic  halllo   of  llic-   Thames.      Soi 
prisoniJiciits  were  made  on  both  sides,  in  t 
winter.     In  the  campaign  of  1814,  howevei 
can  anns  were  crowned  with  such  brilliant 
Great  Britain  had  little  of  either  power  or 
pursue  the  war  of  retaliation  on  American  p 
fact,  it  ceased.    The  prisoners  were  not  ej 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain  on  that  subject, 
left  to  neglect  and  oblivion. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  discussion  of  this  quej 
among  the  people,  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  I 
While  the  American  principle  was  ably  deft 
hand,  it  was  also  vehemently  attacked  on  tht 

The  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Monroe,  mac 
the  President,  dated  April  14th,  1814.*  It 
fore  the  President  two  days  later,  accompani 
documents  illustrating  the  conduct  of  the 
towards  their  respective  prisoners.  In  that 
is  said : 

"  The  contrast  which  these  documents  p 
pretensions  and  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  ^ 
tensions  and  conduct  of  the  United  States, 
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die  Ufliiled  States,  end  ccanpek  them  to  serve  in  it,  and, 
in  many  inatances,  eren  to  fight  against  Air  country, 
wfaib  it  aixests  as  traitors,  and  menaces  with  death,  per- 
eons  suspected  to  be  native  British  subjects,  for  haviqg 
foo^  under  our  standard  against  British  forces,  ahbou^ 
Ibqr  had  Tohmtaiily  entered  into  our  army,  after  having 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  incorporated  them- 
selves into  the  American  Society.  The  United  States, 
en  the  other  hand,  have  forced  no  persons  into  their  ser- 
vice, nor  have  they  sou^t,  nor  are  they  disposed,  to 
punish  any  who,  after  having  freely  emigrated  to  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions,  and  settled  there,  may  have 
entered  vduntarily  into  the  Britirii  army. 

*****  Although  examples  may  be  found  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  native  subjects  taken  in  arms  against 
them,  the  examples  are  few,  and  have  either  been  marked 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  taking  them  out  of  the  con- 
troverted principle,  or  have  proceeded  from  the  passions 
or  poUcy  of  the  occasion.  Even  in  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions having  the  latter  origin,  the  final  act  of  punish 
ment  has,  with  little  exception,  been  prevented  by  a  sense 
of  equity  and  humanity,  or  a  dread  of  retaliation.  It  is 
confidently  believed,  that  no  instance  can  be  found,  in 
which  the  alleged  purposes  of  the  enemy  against  the 
twenty-three  prisoners  in  question,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances which  belong  to  their  case,  even  should  any  of 
them  not  have  been  regularly  naturalized,  are  counte- 
nanced by  the  proceedings  of  any  European  nation. 

"  That  if  no  instances  occur  of  retaUation  in  the  few 
cases  requiring  it,  or  in  any  of  them,  by  the  government 
employing  such  persons,  it  has  been,  as  is  presumable, 
because  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
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native  country  might  be  eccounted  for  on  i 

otiier  than  the  denial  of  the  xi^t  of  emigratioft  tad  nata- 

ralization.    Had  the  government  emplqyiag  the  panoat 

so  punished  by  their  native  coontiyy  retaliated  m  awh 

cases,  it  might  have  incurred  the  reproach,  either  af 

countenancing  acknowledged  Crimea,  or  of  foUoiriDg  the 

example  of  the  other  party  in  acta  of  craelty,  < 

horror,  rather  than  of  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  i 

sons  in  support  of  rights  fiurly  obtained,  and 

by  the  general  opinicm  and  practice  (tf  all  the  nationa  af 

Europe,  ancient  and  modem.** 

In  regard  to  the  personal  righta  of  the  impriaonedliiil^ 
men,  and  their  claim  for  defmce  oa  the  gOHnnmaal  rf 
the  United  States,  the  acta  of  Congreaa  rigulalniif  the 
army  are  supposed  to  furnish  another  argument,  not  matt- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Monroe.  The  original  act  of  Congnas 
regulating  the  recruiting  service,^  required  that  n<me  bat 
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m  h  finraiga  nations,  wis,  howerer,  taken,  by  Mna  eiti 
tna  «f  ability  and  distinction. 

They  appmded  to  what  Lord  Bathurst  caDad  the ''luiown 
kvm  of  Gxeal  Britain,"  and  considend  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vnitad  Slates  but  as  new  theories,  entitled  to  but  little 
«ei j^  when  opposed  to  the  British  precedents,  wliidi 
msteined  the  principle  of  pnpetual  allegiance.  At  the 
;  when  this  great  question  was  debated,  both  by 
\  and  by  negotiation,. between  the  contending  bellige- 
jents,  oo  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  also  discussed 
in  the  Honse  of  RepresentatiTes. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Hanson,^  in  a  speech  made  Feb.  14th. 
1814,  took  this  ground,  in  opposition  to  a  bill  authorising 
a  loan  of  twenty-fiTe  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  on  the 
war.  The  general  object  of  that  opposition  was,  by  slop- 
ing the  supplies,  to  force  the  United  States  into  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  He  pronounced  ''  the  impressment 
of  British  seamen  from  American  merchant  vessels,"  to 
hare  become  "  the  vital  point"  in  contest,  as  it  respected 
the  supporters  of  the  war. 

He  said — 

'*  Mr.  Chairman — upon  this  question  of  impressment, 
allegiance,  protection,  and  naturalization,  which  has  been 
connected  with  it,  gentlemen  here  may  fret,  rail,  and  argue, 
until  doomsday.  They  may  set  up  new-fangled  doctrines, 
and  deny  old  and  established  principles,  but  as  far  as 
depends  on  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurists,  and  the 
practice  of  the  oldest  regular  governments,  the  point  in 
controversy  is  long  ago  settled.  It  is  immutably  deter« 
nuned 

» pMftnlM'b  ariict  Aswrimm  tptisliMi,  vsL  »  w^  4U^4Mh 


the  actual  caj^c  presented  to  our  considera 
an  Enalisliiuan,  naturalized  or  not  ])y  oi 
in  arms  against  his  native  country,  is  a  tr 
of  his  native  country.  I  do  not  confine 
British  subjects  naturalized  here,  and  ma 
in  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign,  wl 
protection  cannot  be  extended ;  but,  if  tl 
enemy  crossed  the  hne,  and  invaded  us  i 
prisoner  a  Briton  found  in  arms  against 
much  a  traitor  as  if  taken  a  prisoner  in 
British  empire. 

"  Such  men  are  traitors  in  the  legal,  t 
word,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Tl 
and  the  safety  of  government  require  i' 
them,  we  resort  to  a  bloody,  ferocious,  e: 
tem  of  retaliation,  we  shed  the  innocent ' 
countrymen. 

"  I  say,  then,  without  reserve,  if  the  Pi 
in  the  ruthless,  bloody  business  he  has  c 
answerable,  here  and  hereafter,  for  all  th 
wantonly  sacrificed.  Posterity  will  pron( 
and  heap  maledictions  upon  his  name. 

•  •  •  «  When  the  nartv  contests  of  th 


trntDICT  OF  POSTSRITT.  ft 

i^KMi  the  chief  actors  in  this  tngedj  of  Uood  and  nmr* 

Mr.  Bmke  has  said  in  one  of  his  eloquent  productions, 
thai  no  one  was  erer  known  to  call  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  but  he  was  answered  with  the  denunciation  of  eril 
apeo  himself.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  of  those 
who  appeal  to  posterity  for  a  TOidict  against  their  country. 
Thiity-three  years,  the  average  period  of  a  generation, 
have  passed  away,  since  this  speech  was  made.  The 
burger  part  of  those  who  then  liTcd  haTo  been  ^^swept  to 
the  silent  tiHnb.''  The  multitudes  of  advancing  posterity 
already  begin  to  fill  up  the  wide-extended,  but  then  u&- 
peofded  regions*  of  that  country,  whose  rights  and  j^ry 
were  then  at  issue  on  the  field  of  arms.  Reason  is  fires 
to  judge  who  combated  for  principle  and  who  for  do- 
minion. Where  is  the  American  who  would  now  yield 
any  of  the  objects  then  contended  for  ?  Where  is  the 
nation  wliich  now  affirms  against  the  United  States,  the 
doctrines  then  assumed  by  Great  Britain  ? 

Measures  of  apparent  severity  often  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects of  mercy.  Scott,  who  was  the  originator  and  one  of 
"  the  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  of  blood  and  murder," 
saw  the  war  close  without  the  execution  of  one  native 
citizen  in  British  hands,  while  the  Uves  of  many  adopted 


*  The  tragedy  of  blood  and  murder  was  a  very  peaceful  traomctioii. 
There  were  hardships  endured,  however,  by  prisoneri  fai  the  jaib  of  Great 
Britaia.    See  American  State  Papen,  3d  volnme,  from  630  to  699. 

*  Dnrke't  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  His  adusion  is  to  Saul 
calling  up  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  and 
who  is  answered  by  the  prediction  of  his  own  death. 

*  The  popolation  of  the  United  SUtes  was  then  ^^  mUUons  It  to 
vom  twenty  millions ! 
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citizens,  taken  prisoners  in  lighting  ihe  battles  of  oiir 
country,  were,  by  his  finiinegs,  saved  from  an  ignominious 
death.  Thus  were  the  prophecies  of  evil  averted,  ihe 
rights  of  the  nation  vindicated,  and  the  moral  power  of  a 
victorious  principle  added  to  the  lustre  of  glorious  arms. 
Nor  were  these  its  only  fniiu.  When  some  cold  skeplic, 
unmoved  by  the  virtue  of  patriotismy  sliall  inquire,  what 
was  gained  by  that  war  I  let  him  bo  answered,  that  it 
defended  the  rights  of  the  sailor  on  the  ocean,'  and  of  the 
citizen  on  the  land.  Let  him  be  referred,  in  the  history 
of  these  events,  to  the  contempt  tliey  then  suiferedj  and 
to  the  usuqiations  they  have  now  escaped. 

It  has  been  gravely  said,  that  the  ireaty  of  peace  waJ 
!*ilent  on  the  rights  contended  for,  and  therefore  the  war 
was  without  effect.  They  who  make  this  objeclion  have 
forgotten,  that  silence  is  often  the  most  expressive  of 
language.    Thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  acts  of 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1813 

G^ptmeoT  York  and  Death  of  Tik».  Scott  joim  tha  AmyM  A4iatMrt* 
Oeoaial— Battle  and  Captnie  of  Fort  Gaoiga^'Piuiiilt  of  the  enamy. 
^-Aaaedola^— Soott^i  Magnanimity. 

With  the  battle  of  Queenstown  closed  Scott's  military 
opeiations  in  1812,  on  the  northern  firontier.  From  Niag- 
ara he  was  sent  to  Quebec,  where  occurred  the  scene, 
already  described,  with  the  captured  Iriifcmen.  Thence 
be  went  in  a  cartel  ship  to  Boston,  and  in  January,  1813, 
was  exchanged.  His  first  duties  were  performed  at 
Washington,  in  pressing  upon  Congress  the  law  of  retal- 
iation, and  the  vindication  of  American  citizenship.  His 
next  were  to  revisit  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  and  there. 
in  fresh  actions  of  courage  and  achievement,  give  renew- 
ed  evidence  of  devotion  to  country,  and  of  martial  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  with  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  It  was  the  capture  of  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  American  troops  imder 
the  command  of  General  Dearborn.  The  army  was  land- 
ed firom  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  and  the 
assailing  party  was  led  by  Pike.  The  place  was  captured, 
with  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  British  naval 
matirielf  there  collected,  destroyed.^     At  the  moment 

*  See  Letter  of  General  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  the 
Latter  of  Commodore  Chauncey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  NSaiV 
EagMter,  4th  volume,  pa|^  17S. 
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of  success  a  magazine  exploded,  and  Pike  was  killed  hf 
the  fall  of  a  stone.  He  died,  like  Wolfe,  in  the  aims  of 
victory,  and  the  tears  of  grief  and  joj  were  mingling  to- 
gether at  the  story  of  the  battle,  which  was  won,  and  of 
the  hero  who  died.* 

It  was  just  after  this  event,  that  Colonel  Scott  joiiied 
the  army  at  Fort  Niagara  He  joined  in  the  capacity  of 
Adjutant-General,  (chief  of  the  staff,)  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Dearborn.  Though  thus  engaged  in 
staff  duties,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  it  was  con- 
ceded, of  commanding  Ids  own  regiment  on  extraordinuy 
occasions.  The  principal  staff-officers  were  then  new  to 
the  army,  and  upon  Scott  devolved  the  duty  of  organiziqg 
the  details  of  the  several  departments,  which  he  did  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  army  and  commander. 

On  the  British  side  of  the  Niagara  was  a  peninsula,  of 
which  Fori  George  was  the  defence.    This  position  Gen- 
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The  embarkation  Ufas  made  three  miles  east  of  our  Fort 
Niagara-  It  was  made  in  six  divisions  of  boats;  In  the 
first  was  Colonel  Scott,  who  led  the  advanced  guard,  or 
forlorn  hope,  a  service  to  which  he  had  specially  volun- 
teered. In  the  second  w.as  Colonel  Moses  Porter,  with  the 
field  train.  Then  followed  the  brigades  of  Generals  Boyd, 
Winder,  Chandler,  and  a  reserve  under  Col.  A.  Macomb. 

In  the  mean  time.  Commodore  Chauncey  had  directed 
his  schooners  to  anchor  close  in  shore,  so  near  as  to  cover 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  scour  by  their  fire  the  woods 
and  plain  wherever  the  enemy  might  make  his  appear- 
ance.^ Captain  Perry,  a  friend  of  Scott's,  had. joined 
Commodore  Chauncey,  from  Erie,  on  the  evening  of  the 
25th,  and  gallantly  volunteered  his  services  in  superin- 
tending the  debarkation  of  the  troops.*  It  was  an  opera- 
tion of  nicety,  in  consequence  of  the  wind,  llie  currenl,  a 
heavy  surf,  and  the  early  commenced  fire  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  present  wherever  he  could  be  useful,  under  show- 
ers of  musketry.'  He  accompanied  the  advanced  guard 
through  the  surf,  and  rendered  special  services,  of  which 
General  Scott  has  since  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
commendation.  It  was  the  budding  forth  of  that  profes- 
sional skill,  and  that  brave  and  generous  conduct,  which 
soon  bloomed  out  in  the  glory  which  now  surrounds  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie. 

Col.  Scott  effected  his  landing,  on  the  British  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  nine  o'c^k  in  the  morning,  in  good 
urder,  at  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Newark,  now 


'  Seo  Commodore  Chauncey's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
4  Nike'f  Reguier,  240.  3. 

'  Idittl.  •  Idem 
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Niagua,  and  the  tame  distance  weff  of  di0  moildi  d 
the  river.  He  farmed  his  line  on  tlid  beadi,  ooiforad 
by  an  irregular  bank,  which  served  as  a  partial  shield 
against  the  enemy's  fire.  This  bank»  wkich  tru  firan 
seven  to  twelve  feet  iii  height,  he  had  to  scale 
tlie  bayonets  of  the  foe,  who  had  drawn  up  his  farae»  i 
fifteen  hundred  men,  immediately  cm  its  brow.  In  tba 
first  attempt  to  ascend,  the  enemy  pushed  back  the  as- 
sailants. General  Deaibom,  who  was  still  in  die  coimn»^ 
dore's  ship,  seeing  with  his  glass  Scott  fidl  faeckwaid  up- 
on the  beach,  burst  into  tears,  exchiimiag^  ^He  is  lost  I 
He  is  killed  !"  Scott's  M  was,  however, 
Recovering  himself,  and  rallying  his  men,  he  ] 
the  bank,  knocking  up  the  enemy's  bayonets,  and  took  e 
position  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,'  a  little  way  in  advance. 
A  sharp  action  of  about  twenty  minutes  in  lei^^th  ensued. 

iiJiMi?  ill  the 


'■^ 
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Stores.  At  the  distance  of  some  eighty  paces  from  the 
ficnrt,  one  of  its  nmgairines  exploded.  Scott  was  struck 
with  a  piece  of  timber,  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  nrach 
hurt.  He  nerertheless  caosed  the  gale  to  be  forced,  and 
was  the  first  to  enter.  With  his  own  hand  he  tod^  down 
the  British  flag,  then  waving  orer  the  woifcs.  Being  re- 
minded by  his  prisoners  of  the  danger  he  incurred  from 
exjdosioQ,  he  directed  Captains  Hindman  and  Stockton* 
to  snatch  away  the  matches,  which  had  been  apfdied  by 
the  retreating  garrison  to  two  other  small  magazines. 
The  fort  had  been  rendered  untenable  by  the  American 
batteries  on  the  opposite  shore,'  and  its  capture  was  but 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  This  acccmiplished,  Scott 
remounted,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his  colunuiy  hi 
hot  pursuit.  This  pursuit  was  continued  for  five  miles,' 
until,  at  length,  he  was  recalled  by  General  Boyd  in  per- 
son. He  had  already  disregarded  two  successive  orders^ 
to  the  same  effect,  sent  by  General  Lewis,  saying  to  the 
aids-de-camp  who  came  to  him,  (one  of  them  Lieutenant, 
now  General,  Worth,  and  the  other  Major  Vandeventer,) 
"Your  General  does  not  know  that  I  have  the  enemy 
within  my  power ;  in  seventy  minutes,  I  shall  capture  his 
whole  force." 

In  point  of  fact,  Scott  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the 
British  stragglers,  with  their  main  body  full  in  sight.  He 
would  not  have  been  overtaken  by  Boyd,  but  that  he  had 
waited  fifteen  minutes  for  Colonel  Bum,  his  senior  officer, 
who  had  consented  to  serve  under  him.   This  last  colonel 

'  The  fint  of  these  ofBcen  died  a  colonel,  and  the  aeooBd  (Stockton)  ii 
now  Governor  of  Delaware. 
*  Dearborn's  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Wir. 
Amiitrong'a  Notices  of  the  War.  *  Idem. 
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had  just  crossed  the  riTer  from  the  Fire-Mile  Meadoii^* j»« 
the  rear  of  the  mainbbdy  of  the  enemji  with  one  troop  of 
horse,  and  was  thwfcirsitipg  the  lancUiig  of  aaocber  mm 
more  than  half  way  orer.  This  force  constitoted  the  pn^ 
cise  additional  foiee  which  was  wanted  by  Scott  to  maka 
good  the  assurances  he  had  sent  to  General  Lewis.  ITinth 
the  recall  of  Scott  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ended 
the  battle  and  capture  of  Fort  Geoige;  The  American 
loss  was  less  than  that  of  the  enemy/  and  one  of  the  bb> 
jects  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  deddedlj 
accomplished.' 

This  engagement  was  not  without  some  incidents,  whidi 
may  serve  to  illustrate  both  the  character  of  Scott,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  American  army.  Scott,  as  we  haTO 
narrated,  had  turned  from  the  head  of  his  colunm  to  enter 
Fort  George,  and  seize  the  British  flag.  Just  behind  him 
was  Colonel  Moses  Porter,  of  the  artillery.    On,  entering 
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joinedt  "  If  it  be  your  mtention  to  insult  mei  air*  honor 
I     should  have  prompted  you  ftr^t  to  return  rne  my  sword  !" 
General  Sheaffe  promptly  rebuked  the  British  colonel,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped- 

At  the  battle  of  Fort  George^  among  the  earliest  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Americans  was  the  same  British  colonel,  badly 
wounded*  Scott  politely  borrowed  the  prisoner's  horse, 
not  being  able  to  bring  his  own  in  the  boats,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with  alt  possible 
attention  and  kindness.  That  eveningi  after  the  pursuit, 
and  as  often  as  subsequent  erents  permitted,  Scott  call- 
ed on  Ihe  British  colonel.  He  returned  him  the  horse, 
aiid  eiieldtjr  protided  for  all  his  wrats.  Indeed,  he  ob- 
tained permibsiom  for  him  to  return  to  England  011K&  pa- 
role, at  a  time  when  the  belligerents  had  begun  to  refuse 
such  favors,  as  well  as  all  exchanges.  At  the  first  of  these 
visits  the  prisoner  delicately  remarked, ''  I  have  long  owed 
you  an  apology,  sir.  You  have  overwhelmed  me  with 
kindnesses.  You  can  now,  at  your  leisure,  view  the  Falls 
in  all  their  glory." 

It  is  such  acts  of  magnanimity  as  these  which  reflect 
honor  on  hmnan  nature.  Were  they  more  frequent,  the 
rough  brow  of  war  would  be  smoothed  to  smiles,  and  the 
field  of  battle  be  as  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  in  char 
acter  as  for  the  glorious  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
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British  attack  on  Sacketis  Haiiior^-'-Captnre  of  Chandltr  ud  Wnd&bm 
gnrrender  of  Boentlat.  Soott'a  PhmotMn^— Flan  of  tho  CaaqMl"^ 
Scott  at  Fort  Georgow— Hk  departure  for  the  St  LawienoO'— Hb  Mm* 
mandfl  the  advance  in  the  deeoent  of  the  St  Lawiuio.  lUtlwi  af 
the  army. — Reflectioiia  on  tka  Campaign. 


Two  days  after  the  capture  of  Fort  George  by  the 
American  forces,  a  body  of  British  troops,^  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  (Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada,) landed  at  Sackctts  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  naval  stores  there  collected,  and  the  nen 
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of  June,  a  imall  brigade'  of  American  troopsi  under  tha 
ccwnniand    f  General  Winder,  tmd  been  thrown  forward 
lo  Stony  Creek,  and  there  reinforced  by  another  corps 
Under  Chandler.     Their  object  waa  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
turn  of  the  Britii^h  corps  who  liad  retreated  from  Fort 
George,  under  the  command  of  V^incenL     This  oflSccr 
thought  it  belter  to  risk  a  battle  than  to  give  up  his  posi- 
tion.   He  preferred  abo  lo  make  tlie  attack*  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  the  tith,  by  night,  a  British  column  was 
pushed  into  the  centre  of  tiie  American  line,  whicli  Vin* 
cent  had  discovered  lo  be  weakened  by  extension,  and 
liable  to  surprise^  by  the  negligence  of  camp  guards,*    The 
attack  succeeded  so  far  as   lo  break  the  American  line, 
and  by  a  stninge  misfommc,  boili  of  the  American  gcn- 
erals^  Winder  and  Charnilert  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.      The  enemy  wati    ai  length    repelled,   but   the 
aimy  being  without  an  experienced  conunander,  retreat- 
ed by  the  adyice  of  a  council  of  war.' 

A  few  days  after  this  adventure,  another  incident  still 
more  disastrous  occurred.  Colooel  Boerstler  had  been 
detached,  with  a  corps  of  six  hundred  men,  to  lake  the 
British  post  called  the  Stone  House,  two  miles  beyond  tlie 
Beaver  Dams,  and  seventeen  from  Fort  George.  The 
British  force  was  larger  than  was  supposed.  Boerstler 
«vas  suffered  to  advance  without  annoyance,  till  at  length 
he  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  siurender  on  the 
a4th  of  June.* 

During  this  time,  and  for  more  than  three  months,  tht 


'  About  800  men. — Amntroii^*!  Noti  ^m. 
*  Annstrong's  Notices.  '  Idem. 

'  Boeretler'a  Letter,  4  NUes's  Register,  353. 
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main  body  of  the  anny  remained  for  the  meet  part  inactfai^ 
and  intrenched  at  Fort  George,  under  the  command  ancc— 
sively  of  Generals  Dearborn,  Lewis,  Boyd,  and  Wilkineoo. 
Colonel  Scott  was  in  neither  of  the  engi(gements  abof» 
namited.  His  duty  was  in  fofaging  at  least  twice  a  week^ 
and  in  other  camp  duties.  In  these  excursions,  repeated 
skirmishes  with  small  parties  of  the  enemy  occnnred.  Not 
a  load  of  forage  was  cut  between  the  hostile  camps  with* 
out  a  sharp  combat,  and  he  never  lost  one.  In  these  af- 
fairs he  displayed  his  usual  tact  and  gallantry,  though  they 
&flbrded  no  other  opportunities  of  distinction  than  thoae 
ivhich  belong  to  an  actiye  and  successfiil  partisan  officer. 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  (1818,)  Col.  Scott  was  pro# 
noted  to  the  conunand  of  a  double  regiment,  (90  compare 
nies,)  at  which  time  he  resigned  the  office  of  Adjutant- 
General,  as  it  no  longer  conferred  additional  rank.  In 
September  an  expedition  was  proposed  against  Burlington 
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A I  ihii  €lo$e  of  this  tummcr  a  p!an  of  campaign*  was  de- 
viaed,  haring  for  its  first  object  Kingston,  and  then  Mont- 
real,  Kingston  was  deemed  the  most  important  British 
post  on  the  Lakes,  and  Montreal  was  tlie  chief  trading 
town  of  Lower  Canada*  Had  this  plan  been  success* 
ftilly  carried  out,  it  must  have  resulted  in  the  snbstan'^ 
tia]  conquest  of  both  the  Canada^.  Canada  West  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  its  military  supplies,  and  the  fall  of 
Montreal  would  have  determined  the  possession  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec.^ 

To  accomplish  this  plan  of  the  campaign,  the  troops 
under  General  Wilkinson  were  ordered  to  concentrate  at 
Sacketts  Harbor,  in  the  early  part  of  October.*  With  him 
was  ordered  to  co-operate  the  division  of  Major-General 
Hampton,  from  the  Chateaugue  Jliyer,  in  Northern  New 
York.  Accordingly,  Wilkinson  embarked  with  the  Niag- 
ftia  army  on  the  2d  of  October.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  plan,  Fort  George  was  retained  and  garrisoned.  Col. 
Scott  was  left  as  its  commander,  having  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  regulars,  and  a  part  of  Col.  Swift's  re- 
giment of  militia,  to  complete  and  defend  Fort  George — 
the  key  of  the  peninsula.  This  work  the  Americans, 
after  its  capture,  undertook  to  enlarge  and  reconstruct.  A 
new  trac^  was  made  by  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Totten,  of 
the  engineers,  but  was  by  no  means  filled  out  when  Wil- 
kinson sailed  in  Cbauncey's  fleet.  One  of  the  faces  of  the 
work  remained  open.  There  was  consequently  no  impe- 
diment on  that  side  between  the  American  and  the  British 
army.    This  fort  had  been  taken,  as  we  have  said,  bf 


*  Plaa  of  the  Campaigrii — Appendix  to  Armstrong'i  Notiee& 

*  4fiMCiMf*e  Plan  of  the  Csrapeifpi.  *  Idem. 
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Scott  himself,  the  British  colon  being  taken  down  by  hit 
own  hands.  He  was,  therefore^  proud  of  the  capture,  aol 
determined  to  defend  it  as  the  poet  of  honor.  He  lost  not 
a  moment  nor  an  ejflfort  in  completing  the  defences  of  dw 
fort.  Expecting  an  assault  at  any  m(»nent,  all  hands,  m* 
eluding  the  commander,  worked  night  and  day.  A  weiak 
accomplished  much,  at  the  end  of  which,  (October  Mi,) 
the  enemy,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  broke  up  hit  cam^ 
and  followed  Wilkinson  down  the  country. 

This  event  had  been  anticipated,  but  was  suppoaed  to 
be  a  distant  contingency.  On  the  happening  of  it,  CbL 
Scott  was  authorized,  by  his  instructions,  to  place  Fort 
George  under  the  conunand  of  Brigadier-General  Mo- 
Clure,  of  the  New  York  militia,  who  then  commanded  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Niagara.  He  was  then,  wiA 
the  regulars,  to  overtake  and  join  Wilkinson  in  time  for 
his  intended  conquests  on  the  St.  Lawrence.    For  this 


fttmonv  or  tub  obfeat  or  pEt^cron.  m 

\a$  abandoned  the  whole  peninsula*  Two  causes  are  at- 
signed  far  this  precipitate  movement — the  succor  of  Proc- 
tor, who  is  reported  to  be  entirely  defeaied,  if  not  taken ; 
the  other,  the  safety  of  Kingston,  endangered  by  your 

rovement 
We  have  had  from  the  enemy  many  deserters,  most  of 
whom  concur  in  the  latter  supposition. 

The  British  burnt  everj-  thing  in  store  in  this  neighbor* 
hood  ; — three  thousand  blankets,  many  hundred  stand  of 
arms ;  also  the  blankets  in  the  men^s  packs,  and  every 
article  of  clothing  not  Ln  actual  use. 

They  are  supposed  to  have  reached  Burlington  Heights 
last  evening,  from  the  rate  of  their  march  the  night  be* 
£xre.  I  have  information  of  their  having  passed  *  the  40** 
by  several  inhabitants  who  have  come  down.  They  add 
to  what  was  stated  by  the  deserters,  that  two  officers  of 
the  4l8t  had  joined  General  Vincent  firom  Proctor's 
aimy,  with  information  that  Proctor  was  defeated  eighteen 
miles  this  side  of  Maiden.     I  cannot  get  particulars. 

From  the  same  sources  of  intelligence  it  appears,  that 
the  49th,  a  part  of  the  100th,  and  the  Voltigeurs,  moved 
firom  this  neighborhood  the  day  after  our  flotilla  left  this, 
the  3d  inst. ;  but  with  what  destination  is  not  certainly 
known. 

It  was  first  reported  (I  mean  in  the  British  camp)  that 
these  regiments  had  marched  to  support  Proctor,  who,  it 
is  said,  wrote  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  surrender,  if 
not  supported.' 

*  Forty  Mile  Creek—that -diataiice  fimn  Niagirs. 

*  Proctor  was  defeated,  and  Uie  British  and  Indian  force  fai  the 
wwl  fs«l64»  on  the  5lh  of  Ooteber,  1613. 

Th*  nanor  which  Scott  ipeiki  of  wm  ii»  d^^  aftir  H 
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I  am  pretty  sure,  howeTer,  that  they  are 
The  movement  cyf  our  amy  below  seema  to  have 
known  in  the  British  lines  aa  early  as  the  ddinst,! 
with  the  immediate  objects  in  view:  hence,  I  haTaao 
difficulty  in  concluding,  that  all  the  movements  of  tiie 
enemy  will  concentrate  at  Kingston. 

•  •  •  •  J  j^^^  made  this  morning  an  arrangement,  ig^ 
application  to  General  McClure  to  be  relieved  in  the 
conmiand  of  this  post,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  iast, 
with  an  intention  of  taking  up  my  line  of  maiGii  ior 
Sacketts  Harbor,  according  to  the  discretion  aDowed  jne 
in  the  instructions  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  from  joa  at 
this  place.  My  situation  has  become  truly  inw ypcwtaMB^ 
without  the  possibility  of  an  attack  at  this  post,  and  with* 
out  the  possibility  of  reaching  you  time  enough  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  impending  operations  below.    I  am  never* 
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•my  tlmg  is  arraoged  with  Brigadier  McCIoie.  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  I  haTe,  by  woriuii§]iigfat  and  day»  greatly  im- 
profed  the  defences  of  this  post,  and  neariy  filled  up  the 
idea  of  ti&  engineer.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  also 
improved  (he  garrison  in  discipline."  *  *  *  * 

^  At  the  close  of  December,  1813,  after  Wilkinson's 
campaign  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  ended.  Colonel  Scott 
was  three  days  in  Washington,  when  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  which  the  following  extracts 
relate  to  his  march  from  Fort  George : 

EximeiB  cf  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Winfidd  Scott  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Georgetown,  December  31, 1813. 

"  At  your  desire,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  foUowing 
report : — I  left  Fort  George,  on  the  13th  of  October  last, 
by  order  of  Major-General  Wilkinson,  with  the  whole  of 
the  regular  troop  of  the  garrison,  and  was  relieved  by 
Brigadier-General  McClure,  with  a  body  of  the  New 
York  detached  militia. 

Fort  George,  as  a  field-work,  might  be  considered  as 
complete  at  that  period.  It  was  garnished  with  ten  pieces 
of  artillery,  (which  number  might  easily  have  been  in- 
creased from  the  spare  ordnance  of  the  opposite  fort,}  and 
with  an  ample  supply  of  field  ammunition,  &c.,  as  the 
enclosed  receipt  for  those  articles  will  exhibit. 

Fort  Niagara,  on  the  14th  of  October,  was  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Captain  Leonard  of  the  1st  artil- 
lery, who,  besides  his  own  company,  had  Captain  Read's 
of  the  same  regiment,  together  with  such  of  General 
McCIure's  brigade  as  had  refused  to  cross  the  river 
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Lieutenant-Colonels  Fleming,  Bloom,  and  Dobbina,  ci 
the  militia,  had  successiv^y  been  in  command  of  this 
forty  by  order  of  the  Brigadier-General,  but  I  think  neitbor 
of  these  was  present  at  the  above  period.  Mapr-General 
Wilkinson,  in  his  order  to  me  for  the  removal'  of  the  r^ 
ular  troops  on  that  frontier,  excepted  the  two  companies 
of  the  1st  artillery,  then  at  Fort  Niagara.  And  under  the 
supposition  that  I  should  meet  water  transportation  for 
my  detachment  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee  River,  I  had 
his  orders  to  take  with  me  the  whole  of  the  convalescents 
left  in  the  different  hospitals  by  the  regiments  which  had 
accompanied  him.    This  order  I  complied  with.'*' 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  documents,  that 
Scott  expected  to  embark  at  the  mouth  of  Genesee 
River,  where  Wilkinson  was  to  provide  means  for  his 
embarcation.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  the  same  dis- 
patch-vessel, the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  again  came  to 
Colonel  Scott  with  letters,  informing  him  that  Conmio- 
dore  Chauncey  was  indeed  ready  to  redeem  his  part  of 
the  promise,  and  desirous  of  meeting  him  there  ;  but  that 
General  Wilkinson  solemnly  protested  against  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fleet,  even  for  four  days,  and  hence  Scott 
had  no  alternative  but  a  long  march  upon  Sacketts  Harbor, 
by  the  way  of  Rochester,*  Canandaigua,  and  Utica.  It 
rained  incessantly,  and  the  roads,  at  that  time  nowhere 
good,  were  never  worse.  North  of  Utica,  Scott  met 
General  Armstrong,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who  per- 


*  American  State  PapezB — Military  Affairs,  vol.  i.  pp.  482-3. 

*  The  city  of  Roohetter  had  then  no  existence.    It  haa  siown  up  risss 
thawar. 
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drittad  him  to  leave  hia  coliiinn  under  Uie  cominaiid  of 
Major  Hindman,  the  next  in  ^nmk,  and  singly  to  job  the 
annj  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  whaterer  point  he  could. 
Thia  he  accomplished,  through  mud  and  rain,  the  erening 
of  die  6th  of  November,  near  Ogdensburg.  Wilkinson . 
was  then  just  about  to  pass  the  heayy  fort  (Welling* 
ton)  oppoeite,  the  fire  of  which  Scott  had  the  h<»ior  to 
receive  in  the  leading  and  largest  boat  of  the  American 
flotilla. 

The  following  day  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  fine  battalion,  in  the  corps  (PiliUy  under  Cofenel 
Macomb.  In  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  com- 
manded the  advance-guard  of  the  army ;  hence  he  was 
not  present  at  the  action  of  the  11th  of  November,  at 
Chrysler's  Farm,  fifteen  miles  in  the  rear. 

At  the  moment  of  that  battle,  Scott,  with  seven  hun- 
dred men,  was  engaged  with  Colonel  Dennis  and  an  equal 
force,  in  passing  Hoophole  Creek,  just  above  Cornwall. 
He  effected  the  passage  under  the  fire  of  the  British 
force,  routed  them,  captured  many  prisoners,  and  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  till  night. 

Being  always  in  advance,  he  had  the  day  before  landed 
near  Fort  Matilda,  which  commanded  the  narrowest  point 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  he  had 
8  sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy,  took  an  ofiicer  and 
some  men  prisoners,  and  gained  possession  of  the  fort. 

At  commencing  the  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
kinson had  proclaimed  that  he  came  to  ''  conquer,"^  but 

*  WilkiiiMii'i  ProclamatMNi  of  the  Sth  Norember  atyt,  that  the  wmy 
t^lhe  United  fitetee  "  mTadta  these  fMOfiiiflee  te  eenqiier,  end  wH  te  de> 
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the  indecisive  action  of  ''  Chrysler's  Farm,"  in  which  a 
portion  only  of  the  army  was  engaged/  was  the  only 
event  connected  with  the  general  movement  of  the  expe 
dition  which  looked  like  u  resolute  determination,  or  a 
positive  energy,  towards  decisive  action  Even  in  that 
action  the  troops  were  limited,  by  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  defensive  operations.'  It  was,  there- 
fore, attended  with  no  important  results. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  of  November,  a  retreat 
commenced.  The  army,  and  when  it  was  promulgated, 
the  nation,  heard  with  astonishment,  that  the  expedition 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
abandoned  !^  This  took  place  when  Scott  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  was  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  the  parties 
engaged  on  Chrysler's  Field ;  when  there  was  no  body  of 
British  troops  between  Scott  and  Montreal  which  could 
have  arrested  his  march  six  hours ;  and  when,  finally, 
Montreal  itself  contained  no  garrison  sufficient  to  have 
obstructed  his  entry  !* 

»  Tlie  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Chrysler'i  Field  says,  that  Wil- 
kinson gave  directions,  by  that  distinguished  officer,  Colouel  Swift  of  the 
engineers,  to  Brigadier-General  Boyd,  to  throw  **  his  own,  Covington's, 
and  Swartwout*8  brigades,  into  three  columns,  to  march  upon  tho  enemy.** 
His  force  (about  seventeen  hundred  men)  were  engaged.  Tho  Britash 
had  about  the  same  force.  The  Americans  accomplished  their  objects 
which  was  by  their  orders  to  "  beat  back  an  attack." 

*  Testimony  of  General  Boyd  on  Wilkinson's  Trial — Armstrong,  vol. 
ilp.  16. 

*  In  his  Order  (13th  November)  he  tells  tho  army  it "  is  not  aban- 
doned." 

*  In  Wilkinson's  Letter  of  the  15th  November,  (Niles's  Register,  vol.  t. 
p.  234,)  ho  says,  that  he  had  ascertained,  that  on  the  4th  of  November, 
the  British  troops  in  Montreal  were  but  four  hondred  mariiMt  end  tw 
hundred  sailors,  which  had  been  sent  up  from  Quebec. 
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This  cruel  disappointinenl  to  ihe  anny  and  the  tiatioEi 

was  brought  ahoiu  by  the  reJlisal  of  General  Hampton  to 
join  Wilkinson  at  St.  Regis^  aa  he  himself  declaredjfor 
fear  of  a  want  of  provisions  and  forage  ;^  and  by  the  re- 
fusal of  General  Wilkinson  to  descend  the  St*  Lawrence 
further,  as  he  said,  because  Harapton  had  refused  to  join 
liiin  with  his  division,^  However  satisfactory  ihate 
reasoni  may  have  been  to  tlje  respective  conufnanders, 
they  were  entirely  otherwise  to  the  American  nation. 
The  northern  frontier,  from  which  so  much  had  been 
expected,  was  regarded  with  mingled  feelings  of  shame 
and  regret. 

The  army  which  had  departed  but  six  days  before  from 
Ogdensburg,  numerous  in  array  and  well-appointed  in 
equipment,  retreated,  the  day  after  the  action  of  Chryss- 
ler's  Field,  to  winter-quarters,  and  took  up  its  position  on 
Sabnon  River,  at  French  Mills.  On  this  spot  is  now  a 
village,  called  after  tfate  gallant  genera]  mortally  wounded 
at  Chrysler's  Field,  and  whose  remains  were  buried 
there — ^Fort  Covington. 

In  the  movements  of  armies,  as  m  the  pohcy  of  nations, 
no  degree  of  individual  virtue,  courage,  or  effort,  will 
supply  the  want  of  skill  and  energy  in  the  directing 
minds.  In  the  plan  of  this  campaign  there  was  no  want 
of  foresight  or  sagacity.  The  capture  of  Kingston,  the 
main  point  in  the  plan,'  would  have  destroyed  the  strong- 
est point  of  defence,  and  depot  of  stores,  on  the  line  of 

*  Hampton's  Letter  of  the  8th  of  November.  He  sayB,  he  <*  hopes  to 
prevent'*  WilkuiMn's  starving !  5  NUes,  935. 

'  Wilkmson'a  General  Order  of  the  13th  of  November,  5  NUes,  S33. 

*  AiDMtnmg's  Notices,  Plan  of  the  Campaign,  vol  U.  pp.  188»18il 
also  vol  il  Appendix,  Na  11. 
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the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  from  Quebec  to  Detroit 
Montreal  would  then  have  fallen  at  any  moment  the 
American  commander  chose. 

In  the  departure  from  the  first  object,  and  deciding 
on  a  descent  on  Montreal,  there  was  yet  an  important^ 
and,  in  the  event  of  success,  probably  decisive  mora 
ment  to  be  accomplished.  The  fall  of  Montreal  would 
have  given  the  Americans  the  command  of  the  heart  of 
the  Canadas,  and  with  the  comparatively  small  regular 
force  of  the  British,  they  would  have  kept  it,  and  com* 
manded  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

Such  was  not,  however,  to  be  the  result.  There  was 
enough  of  individual  valor,  of  skill,  of  daring,  and  of 
enterprise,  to  have  secured  success  to  a  competent  com 
mander,  or  victory  to  the  boldness  of  an  ardent  leader. 
But,  by  a  series  of  unnecessary  delays  and  inexplicable 
blunders  on  the  part  of  chiefs,  these  noble  gifts  of  infe* 
riors  were  rendered  useless  to  tlieir  country  and  unavail* 
able  to  themselves. 

Amidst  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  there  was  one 
benefit.  The  touchstone  of  experience  had  been  applied 
to  the  temper  of  the  army,  and  it  was  now  easy  to  select 
the  pure  metal  from  the  dross.  It  was  a  hard  school  of 
adversity ;  but  many  brave  and  highly  gifted  young  men 
were  trained  by  its  teachings  to  become  accomplished 
and  efficient  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  detected  the 
emptiness  and  unfitness  of  many  a  fop,  both  young  and 

'  The  plan  of  Uie  Secretary  at  War,  as  shown  by  the  official  eorre- 
apondence,  appears  to  have  been  that  stated  m  the  text  It  seeinib 
however,  that  General  Wilkinson  differed  from  the  secretary  in  opiaioiiy 
tad  filially  adopted  his  own  scheme,  which  was  the  'descent  of  the  St 
liawrence,  as  he  attempted  it 
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old,  who  liad  been  seduced  into  the  seirice  by  the  glitter 
of  uniform  and  the  pomp  of  military  parade.  They  were 
made  to  learn  and  feel  their  incompetency  to  endure  the 
duties  or  the  frowns  of  war*  An  elegant  ^vxiter*  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  rude  winter  gales  of  Canada  swept 
from  our  ranks  the  painted  insects,  which  were  fit  only  to 
spread  their  ghttering  wings  in  the  summer  sun ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  roused  and  invigorated  the  eagl6-spiriti» 
who  during  the  calm  cower  in  solitude  and  silence,  butt 
as  the  tempest  rises,  come  forth  from  obscurity  to  stem 
the  storm,  and  sport  themselves  in  the  gale. 


'  Substsnltally  quotoil  ^m  a  BiogtEphy  of  SooU  in  tho  Analeelii 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

1814. 

I  of  te  Camp  of  loolnietioa  at  Bo&loy— Oponiag  of  tht  Cui* 
f%a>— PtiMHO  of  UwNi«g>im.--SIUimMhwith  thoMargniiof  Twoodolo 
— ForitiHi  of  dM  AimiMb— Bftttlo  of  Ch^wa^— Ito  CoiwoqiMBOOOi 
— BritiriiVieM 

Trb  campaign  of  1813  closed  in  disaster  and  disgrace. 
The  hopes  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
brilliant  acfaierements  with  which  it  opened,  sank  to 
despair,  when  the  army,  after  sustaining  a  partial  defeat, 
made  an  abrupt  and  hasty  retreat.  The  military  spirit 
of  the  army  was  lost.  New  levies  of  troops  were  to  be 
made,  and  the  spirit  of  daring,  of  confidence,  and  energy, 
was  to  be  created  before  they  could  take  the  field. 

To  accomplish  these  objects.  Colonel  Scott  passed  a 
.part  of  the  winter,  subsequent  to  the  events  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Albany.  There  he  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  maUriel  for  the  next  campaign,  and,  by' in- 
structions from  the  president,  in  arranging  high  politico- 
military  questions,  with  the  patriotic  Governor  Tompkins. 
The  time  for  the  disclosure  of  the  details  of  these  con- 
sultations, has,  perhaps,  not  arrived. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1814,  Colonel  Scott  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  immediately 
joined  Major-General  Brown,  then  marching  with  the 
army  from  the  French  Mills  towards  the  Nia|;ara  frontier. 

On  the  Mth  inst..  General  Brown  set  out  for  Sackettt^^^ 
Harbor,  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  levnri[^ 
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It  to  Scott  to  establish  a  camp  of  instmctioD,  and  to  pro* 
pare  the  troops,  as  they  airived,  for  opening  the 
paign. 

The  army  was  npidly  assembled  at  Buflblo.  It 
sisted  at  that  time  of  Scott's  brigade,  Ripley's  brigada, 
Hindman's  battalion  of  artillery,  (all  regulars,)  and  Por- 
ter's brigade  of  militia. 

Scott's  brigade  consisted  of  the  battalicms  of  the  Otli» 
the  11th,  and  the  25th  regiments  of  tnfantiy,  with  ade* 
taclunent  of  the  22d,  and  Towson's  company  of  artilleiy.^ 
The  brigade  of  General  Ripley  was  composed  jof  the  1st, 
21st,  and  23d  infantry.  Porter^  command  was  con- 
posed  of  bodies  known  as  Canadian  Volunteezi,  N«w 
York  Volunteers,  and  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.*  The 
signal  services  rendered  by  these  troops  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  the  glory  which  tliey  won  for  their  country  oo 
hard-fought  battle-fields,  renders  it  proper  that  we  shookl 
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Oi0tmct6d  by  General  Scott  in  person.  When  these  de- 
tails were  all  learned,  the  troops  were  carried  by  him 
through  the  evolutions  of  the  iine^  (die  movement  of 
armies,)  with  the  same  strict  attention  to  science  and 
the  wants  of  the  field.  The  effect  of  this  disciphue  was 
remarkable,  and  the  results  were  fully  displayed  on  the 
fields  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara, 

In  the  camp  of  inslniction  at  Buffalo  the  anny,  from 
constajit  drill,  acquired  its  organizaiiorij  exact  discipline, 
and  habits  of  hardihood,  and  of  cheerful  obedience.  Offi- 
cers and  men  were  taught  the  proper  distribution  of  du- 
ties between  each  other^  between  the  different  corps,  and 
ihc  different  services.  From  the  formation  of  a  column 
of  attack  to  the  presentation  of  a  salute,  and  from  the 
movement  in  echelon  to  the  exchange  of  the  minulcst 
courtesies/  they  learned  alike  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  those  duties  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  which  are 
developed  in  the  array  and  the  action  of  war. 

The  value  of  discipline,  of  obedience,  and  of  personal 
skill  in  their  business,  thus  acquired  by  the  troops  of  an 
army,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  want  of  it,  the  brave 
and  gallant  (but  undisciplined)  volunteers  of  patriot  armies 
have  been  scattered  and  driven  by  veteran  soldiers  fight- 


'  The  trifles  of  courtesy  are  not  imiinportant  in  either  military  or  civil 
Kfe.  IT  they  are  but  form,  they  are  notwithstanding,  like  languag^e,  the 
expnmon  of  a  fubstanee.  Of  Scott's  observance  of  these,  at  Buffalo,  we 
haTe  been  told  the  following  anecdote.  He  observed  a  captain  pass  a 
■entinel  posted.  The  sentinel  saluted  him  by  carrying  arms,  making  the 
mnsket  ring  with  the  action.  The  captain  passed  without  acknowledging 
tbe  salnte  of  the  soldier.  General  Scott  sent  an  aid  to  him  to  say,  that 
hB  (the  captain)  would  take  care  to  repass  the  sentinel  in  tw«ftty  minutaSf 
mmI  repair   he  fault,  or  take  a  trial  before  a  court-martial 
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ing  in  a  worse  cause,  and  haTiiig  ftr  less  of  mond  mttAm 
to  sustain  them.  With  it,  the  sokiiere  of  deipots  lum 
fought  with  invincible  finnness,  choosing  graves  when 
they  stood,  to  life  in  retreat.  The  armies  of  Suwanoir 
would  fall  in  the  ranks,  but,  without  orders,  never  ra* 
treat. 

The  troops  of  Great  Britain  are  well  disciplined ;  and 
it  was  in  the  sharpest  contests  vrith  them  that  the  aimj 
of  Niagara  soon  proved  how  much  it  had  gained  in  the 
camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo.^ 

The  apparent  though  not  unprofitable  inactivitj  which 
had  pervaded  the  American  army  of  the  north,  during  die 
spring  of  1814,  disappeared  before  the  rising  heat  of  die 
summer  sun.  In  the  latter  part  of  June,  General  Brown 
returned  to  Buffalo ;  and  henceforward  the  storm  of  war, 
with  its  hurried  tramp,  its  loud  clangor,  its  heroic  deeds. 
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r»  and  landed  below  Fort  Erie,  while  Ripley's  brigade 
landed  abore.  Scott  led  the  van,  croeaing  in  a  boat  with 
Colonel  Camp,  who  had  Yolimteered  his  serrices,  and  was 
en  ahose  beflnre  the  enemy's  piquet  fired  a  gon.^  FortErie 
soon  snnendered,'  and  preparations*  were  immediately 
made  to  adYance,  and  attack  the  army  of  General  RiaU 
at  Chippewa* 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Scott's  brigade,  staeral 
honxs  in  adyance,  moved  towards  Chippewa.  For  six- 
teen miles  he  had  a  running  fight  with  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  who  c<»nmanded  the  British  100th  regiment, 
till  at  dusk  the  latter  was  driyen  across  Chippewa  River, 
and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  under 
General  Riall.  The  Marquis  has  since  said,  that  he 
could  not  account  for  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit  until  he 
recollected  the  fact  that  it  was  the  American  great  anni- 
versary. 

That  night,  Scott  took  up  a  position  above  Street's 
Creek,  two  miles  from  the  British  camp  below  Chippe- 
wa. The  interval  between  these  creeks  was  a  plain,  on 
which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa. 

The  positions  of  Riall  and  of  Scott  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  may  be  easily  understood.  On  the  east  side  was 
the  Niagara  River,  and  near  it  the  road  to  Chippewa.  On 
the  west  was  a  heavy  wood.  Between  these,  running 
firom  the  woods  to  the  river,  were  two  streams,  the  prin- 

>  6  NiWf  Regkter,  337. 

*  6  NUet,  337.  The  BritUi  guriMii  of  Fort  Erie  conaiited  of  parte  of 
the  8tb  end  100th  regimente,  under  the  command  of  Major  Borke,  of 
whom  170,  incliiding  7  offioen,  were  takes  priioiien,  and  SHit  to  tlM 
Amerieanade. 

*  Geaena  Brown  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  6  Niioe,34i. 
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\va  j)asse(l  on  hrid^rs,  thr  one  ( 
Americans,  and  ihe  otlu.T  over  ll 
British.  This  was  the  )>osition  oi 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,*  whei 
expecting  to  attack  the  British,'  £ 
mined  to  anticipate  it,  by  a  sortie  i 
pewa.  It  was  a  long  day  in  siu 
dry  and  dusty,  and  the  sun  bright 
troops  of  Britain  and  America  me 
old,  to  test  their  skill,  their  finrni' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara. 

The  day  began  with  the  skirr 
The  British  militia  and  Indians  oc< 
American  left,  and  about  noon  { 
piquets  placed  on  that  flank.  Gc 
unteers,  militia,  and  some  friend 
Nations,'  soon  engaged  them,  and, 
drove  them  through  the  wood, 
Here  the  British  irregulars,  finding 
under  General  Riall  was  advanci 
attacked  Porter,  compelling  his  c 
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li^  troops  broke  and  fled,  at  sight  of  the  formidable 
■mj  of  RiaD.^ 

It  was  now  aboat  fxmr  o*ck>ck.  General  Brown  was 
then  in  the  wood  with  Porter ;  when  a  cloud  of  dost 
arose  towards  the  bridge  of  Chippewa,  and  a  firing  was 
heard.  This  apprized  hhn  that  the  British  army  was 
advandiig.  At  this  very  moment,  General  Scott,  in 
ignorance  of  the  British  advance,  was  moving  hil^bri- 
g^e  towards  the  plain,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  drJU 
Near  the  bridge  over  Street's  Creek  he  met  General 
Brown,  who  said — "  The  enemy  is  advancing.  You  wiU 
have  a  fight.*  Beyond  this  brief  remark,  Scott  receive4 
no  further  orders  during  the  day.'  General  Brown  passed 
to  the  rear,  to  put  Ripley's  brigade  in  motion,  and  to  re 
assemble  the  light  troops  behind  Street's  Creek.  It  wa<» 
not  till  he  arrived  at  the  bridge,  over  Street's  Creek,  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  his  camp  of  the  night  be- 
fore, that  Scott  saw  the  enemy.'  The  army  of  Riall  had 
crossed  the  bridge  over  Chippewa,  and  displayed  itself  on 
the  plain  before  described.  It  was  composed^  of  the 
100th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale;  the  1st  or  Royal  Scots,  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Gordon;  a  portion  of  the  8th  or  King's  regiment 


>  Brown's  Report,  6  NUes,  654 

*  Br6wn*i  Repwt  tayt — "  The  general  did  not  expect  to  be  gratified  m 
•boo  with  a  field  engagement.  Bt  adiraneed  in  a  most  prompt  and  ofllcer- 
like  style,  and  hi  a  few  rnhmteWM  in  etoee  action  upon  the  plam  with  a 
superior  foroe." 

'  A  fringe  of  boshes  along  the  creek,  and  a  clump  of  trees  at  the 
bri4fef  >hnt  out  till  then  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

*  BiltUi  official  report,  hf  Aiyntaat-Geacnd  Baynes,  found  m  6  Niles^ 
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a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artilleiy ;  a  detarJiimait  af 
tlie  Royal  19th  Light  Dragoona ;  and  a  pottian  of  Canada 
militia  and  Indians.  The  main  body  of  theae  troopa  were 
among  the  best  in  the  British  anny. 

This  force  was  supported  by  a  heayy  battery  of  nine 
pieces,  within  point-blank  range  of  the  American  troopa. 
Under  the  fire  of  diis  battery  the  corps  of  Scott  paaaed 
the  bridge  in  perfect  order,  but  with  smne  loss.  Hb 
first  and  secoiKi  battalionSy  under  Majors  LeaTenworth 
and  M'Neil,  after  crossing,  formed  a  line  to  the  firant, 
which  brought  them  opposed  respectrrely  to  the  left  and 
centre  of  the  enemy.  The  third  battalion  under  Ifajor 
Jesup  obliqued  in  colunm  to  the  left,  and  advanced  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  enemy,  which  extended  into  the 
wood.  Captain  Towson  with  his  artillery  was  stati<med 
on  the  right,  resting  in  the  Chippewa  road.* 

Geperal  Scott  soon  perceived  that,  although  there  were 
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apon  the  plain.  General  Scott,  who  had  cot  tinued  aU 
temately  to  advance,  hall,  and  fire,  was  now  not  more 
than  eighty  paces  from  the  enemy.  The  enemy  having  a 
new  flank,  Scott  took  adyantagc  of  the  enlarged  interval 
between  Leavenworth  and  M'Neil,  to  throw  the  left  flank 
of  M'Neirs  battalion  fom'ard  on  itss  right,  so  that  it  stood 
obhquely  to  the  enemy's  charge  and  ilanking  him  a  little 
on  his  new  right.  At  this  moment  Scott  called  aloud  to 
M*Neil*s  battalion,  which  had  not  a  recruit  in  it, — "The 
enemy  say,  that  we  are  good  at  long  shot,  but  cannot 
itand  the  cold  iron  !  I  call  upon  tlic  Eleventh  instantly 
to  give  the  lie  to  that  slander !  Charge  !"  This  move- 
ment was  executed  with  decisive  effect.  A  correspond- 
tng  charge  was  ako  made  by  Leavenworth,  who  held  an 
oblique  position  on  our  right.  These  charges  were  sus- 
tained by  the  flank  fire  of  Towson's  artillery  on  the  right, 
and  quickly  put  the  enemy  to  rout.  The  British  army 
broke,  and  fled  in  confusion. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Major 
Jesup,  commanding  the  left  flank  battalion,  finding  him- 
self pressed  in  front  and  flank,  ordered  his  men  to  '^  sup- 
port arms  and  advance."  This  order  was  promptly 
obeyed  amidst  a  deadly  and  destructive  fire.*  Having 
gained  a  more  secure  position,  he  returned  upon  the 
enemy  so  severe  a  fire  as  caused  them  to  retirfl||  Thus 
was  the  n^le  British  line  fairly  routed,  in  a  field  action, 
on  an  ^§en  plain.  They  fled  to  their  intrenchments  be- 
yond the  Chippewa,  li^y  pursued  by  Scott  to  the  dis- 


'  General  Browa^  Official  E^pofi»  dated  Jaly  7th,  1814,  and  contai— 4 
Id  6  Niles'a  Register,  354.  ^ 
*  Brown*8  Report,  6  Nilet  354. 
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tance  of  half  musket-shot  of  Chippewa  Bridge.    He  i 
many  prisoners^  leaving  the  plain  behind  stiewed  with 
the  dead  and  wounded  of  both  nations. 

At  this  point  the  active  and  important  part  of  the  bitlle 
of  Chippewa  ended,  but  we  must  recall  the  reader  to 
some  of  its  strictly  military  points,  before  we  pursue  our 
story  to  othefr  and  yet  bloodier  scenes.  A  charge,  fai 
military  phrase,  is  said  to  be ^  made,  when  either  paztj 
stops  firing,  throws  bayonets  forward,  and  advances  to 
the  shock,  whether  the  enemy  receive  it  or  fly.  An  ac- 
tual crossing  of  bayonets,  therefore,  is  not  indispensable  ^ 
to  the  idea  of  a  charge.  To  suppose  it  is,  is  a  mistake. 
Another  popular  error  is,  that  the  parties  come  up  to  the 
shock  in  parallel  lines.  Such  a  case  has  rarely,  if  every 
occurred.  Each  commander  always  seeks  by  manoeu* 
vring  to  gain  the  oblique  ix>sition,  and,  if  possible,  to 
outflank  his  enemy.     With  superior  force,  both  advan^ 
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jnfantty^  witli  the  ahoui  of  assuxed  victory,  ihm\  rushed 
to  the  charge  !* 

Of  course,  only  a  few  files  crossed  bayonets  at  a  time, 
and,  from  ihc  force  of  pogition,^  there  were  two  or  thrt^c 
effective  American  to  one  British  bayonet,  at  each  suc- 
cessive siep*  As  the  enemy  advanced,  he  necessarily 
became  more  and  more  outflanked.  This  enabled  each 
wing  from  the  first  to  double  some  files  on  the  enemy*a 
nwb  The  flanks  so  assailed  rapidly  crumbled  away. 
The  process  was  short.  In  a  few  minutes  tbe  wfiole 
Britifl^  army  broke  and^ed.  ^^|^ 

It »  erident,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Axo^^i^Bsm  ad- 
rancedi  the  mterral  in  their  line  became  lei#  an^i^ess* 
Even  if  Bcott  had  halted  to  receive  the  enemy,  that  in- 
^terval  would  not  have  been  a  weak  point,  because,  in 
that  event,  the  more  the  enemy  advanced  within  our  line, 
the  more  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  cross  and 
obUque  fire  from  the  right  and  left. 

When  the  enemy's  battalions,  at  the  beginning,  passtpd 
from  column  into  line,  a  part  of  their  artillery  became 
masked  by  that  line.  That  is,  it  could  no  longer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  of  its  own  friends,  fire  direct 
or  over  upon  the  American  line.  Some  pieces,  however, 
^  continued  to  play  upon  Towson's  battery,  immediately  in 
front,  and  dismounted  one  of  his  three  guns.  Towson 
bIso  succeeded  in  dismounting  one  of  theirs.  His  last 
raking  (^:harge  to  the  left,  just  before  the  shock  of  the 
two  lines,  was  terribly  destructive.  ^ 

The  instant  that  Leavenworth  and  M'Neil's  battalions 
were  thrown  into  the  oblique  positions  seen  in  tihe  dia  ^ 

*  Set  Diagram.  *  Idwk 
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Mistiuitly  cliiiiiircd  the  ilirectioii  of  liij 
more  to  the  \c.\\,  iiiul  gave  ihe  fin 
second  or  two  before  the  conflict 
flank. 

We  have  described  the  battle  of 
tail,  as  it  was  described  to  us  by  a  i 
may  be  verified  by  the  curious  re 
both  oral  and  written,  open  to  his  m 

When  the  action  had  just  comniei 
had  hastened  to  bring  up  the  brigad* 
this  purpose  the  21st  regiment  was 
and  moved  to  the  support  of  Scott, 
attacking  the  enemy's  left;  but  tt 
The  battle  was  ended.  Such  was  t 
movements,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
enemy  were  already  routed  and  pun 


'  General  Brown's  official  report,  the  Briti 
tant-General  Baynes,  and  the  newspaper  ai 
compared,  will  give  a  very  accurate  view  a 
reference  may  eaaily  be  made  to  General  V 
othen  who  were  preoent  and  active  in  the  batt 
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TMB  PJ;*A1N  AND  DAY  OF  CniPPEWA,  111 

The  battle  af  Chippewa  was  an  exciting  and  in  some  \ 
degree  poetic  scene.     It  was  fought  at  the  close  of  a  long    1 
bright  siinnmer's  day.     On  one  side  rolled  the  rapids  of 
tlie  deep  Niagara,  on  the  other  was  seen  the  verdure  of 
the  northern  forest.      The  plain   on  which   tJie   hostile 
forces  met  was  level  and  smooth,  as  if  prepared  for  the 
meeting  of  the  warriors  of  ancient  knighthood ,     The  best  i 
troops  of  England  wheeled  into  it  over  Chippewa  BridgCj  j 
and    the   regirnenlH   of   America^   cool   a?id    dii^ciplined,  j 
maichecl  to  meet  th^rn  in  combat    The  snn^shone  down, 
aiid  brilliant  arms  flashed  in  his  beams.    £ach  movemeitf 
0|;'^e  troops  was  distinct     As  the  battle  deepened,  fine 
)Maid94K  music  mingled  their  melody,  in  sudden  bursUi, 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded. 

The  battle  ended,  and  many  were  the  dead  upon  that 
dusty  plain,  whose  last  groans  had  expired  with  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Darkness  came  on,  and  wearied  with  battle  and  Airsty  * 
with  heat,  each  army  retired  to  its  camp.*    The  dead 
woke  not  from  their  bloody  beds,  and  the  living  sank  to 
rest.    The  wounded  and  his  watcher,  the  sentiwl  and 
the  stars,  alone  kept  the  vigils  of  the  night. 

In  the  British  official  account  of  this  battle,  the  Ameri- 
can force  is  represented  as  numerically  superior.  The  fact 
was  the  reverse.*    The  British  idea  was  founded  prob- 

'  General  Brown*!  Official  Report,  6  Niles,  154. 

*  Thcrpli  a  tolerably  aecorate  mode  of  aseertatning  this  fact  Tho 
Britiih  adjntant-seneral's  report,  dated  the  13th  July,  in  giving  a  return 
of  Uie  killed  and  wounded,  enumeratee  the  Ist  regiment,  (Royal  ScoU,) 
the  8th,<Qneen'i,)the  IDOtb,  (Marquis  of  Tweedale's,)  a  detachment  of^ 
Royal  19th,  (di^goons,)  %dotachment  of  artillery,  and  a  portion  of  Canada 
militia.  These  regimefili  were  not  fall ;  but  there  was  one  battalion  of 
Um  Soots,  and  the  8th,  and  two  of  the  100th.    Th^r  numben  mat  bo 
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thus  Ptatod— Royal  ScotH,  400  ;  8th,  400 ;  lOOth,  800  ;  artillery,  dragooos, 
and  tiiilitia,  iVOO  ;  in  all,  about  2100  men. 

The  American  troops  were,  the  9th,  llth,  and  25th  mfantry,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  22d,  Towson's  artillery,  aud  Porter's  volunteen.  The 
thrfe  regiments  of  infantry  may  be  called  1400,  though  probably  lew ;  the 
residue  about  500,  making  1900.  In  this  account  light  troops  ara  counted 
ou  both  sides. 

"  Page  100. 

*  The  Royal  Scots,  tlie  100th,  and  the    Queen'i  Own,   wero  < 
It  ba  among  the  best  of  the  British  troopa. 
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ly  on  the  supposition  thai  llic  whole  ot  ( Jciural  Hr(nvn> 

my  was  engaged.     This,  we  have  seen,  was  far  from 

3ing  the  fact.    The  reserve  under  General  Ripley  was 

ot  in  the  action,  in  any  degree.    The  detachment  of  i  *^^ 

jeneral  Porter,  after  the  first  skirmishes  in  advance,  \  ^^ 

)roke,  returned  to  the  rear,  and  were  not  again  engaged. 

Of  the  artillery  under  Major  Hindman,  one  company  only, 

that  of  Tow  son,  was  engaged. 

In  fact,  only  Scott's  brigade  was  engaged  in  the  main 
battle.  This  brigade  was  constituted  as  we  have  nar- 
rated in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.' 

At  this  distance  of  time,  we  have  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  accounts,  both  of  the  official  reports  and  of 
personal  combatants  in  the  field  ;  of  writers  who  wrote 
flushed  with  the  excitement  Qf  the  action,  and  of  those 
who  calmly  sought  truth,  when  the  action  existed  only  as 
an  event  of  history.  With  this  comparison  made,  and 
with  these  views  examined,  we  conclude,  that  the  battle 
of  Chippewa  was  fought,  in  regard  to  the  actual  combat, 
by  the  Americans,  witii  rather  inferior  forces  ;  was  fought 
on  an  open  plain  with  no  peculiar  advantage  to  either 
party  ;  and  was  fairly  won  by  the  Americans,  opposed  to 
some  of  the  best  troops  of  Europe.*'' 
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Tho  TJCtory^  therefore,  Uiougli  attended  by  no  actual 
Gonquesl,  was  vaUiabie  Xo  lite  American  people.  It  taughl 
ihemj  and  it  inspired  all  ranks  of  iJic  urmy  with  the 
knowledge,  tliat  our  troop Sj  when  properly  instructed, 
were  eqaal  in  courage  and  coolness,  in  devotion  and  dis* 
cipline,  to  ihose  whose  skill  and  experience  had  been  ac 
quired  in  the  Peninsula  of  Spain,  or  under  the  warm  sun 
of  India,  This  knowledge  came  when  its  inipiratioa  waa 
needed*  Along  Uiis  Une  of  Canada  frontier,  whence  so 
much  had  been  expected^  one  general  had  surrendered 
wiih  shame  ;'  anoilier  had  retreated,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  countrj'  f  and  a  tliird  had  refused  to  advance,  and 
retired  to  inactivity.^ 

This  gloomy  period  had  indeed  been  reheved  by  the 
defent  of  Proctor ;  bTU  there  had  been  loo  many  inis 
fortunes  or  disasters  on  the  northern  frontier,  not  to  leave 
a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  the  popular  mind, 
respecting  the  vigor  and  discipline  of  our  land  forces. 
The  battle  of  Chippewa  removed  this  impression.  It 
blazed  up  from  apparently  sinking  fires,  and  illuminated 
the  horizon  of  hope,  not  so  much  by  the  magnitude  as  by 
tnc  brilliancy  of  its  light. 

Let  us  turn  a  moment  from  the  American,  to  the  views 
taken  by  English  writers  of  tliis  sanguinary  action.  They, 
at  least,  will  not  be  too  partial  to  America.  An  English 
periodical  of  that  day,  says — 

"On  reading  the  two  accounts  (English  and  American) 
of  the  same  affair,  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  oppo-  < 
site  statements  they  contain,  and  which  it  would  be  a  vain 
tssk  in  me  to  reconcile.    We,  as  is  natuq^,  will  be  in 

>  HqIL  *  Wilkiam.  •  HamptoA.  ^ 
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cans,  tiiiQ  inc  iiiiic  nope  mis  antrcis,  iiiai  iiic 
soon  be  terminated."  •  •  •   • 

''  I  do  not  think  there  is  evidence,  that 
army,  at  or  near  the  scene  of  action,  was  up\ 
thousand  strong,  while  the  enemy  was  wide 
sand;'»  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  "  Nmnerous  as  were  the  battles  c 
and  brave  as  were  his  soldiers,  I  do  not  belie 
he,  the  greatest  warrior  that  ever  lived, 
an  instance  of  a  contest  so  well  maintained 
portion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  so  blood] 
Chippewa."*  •  •  •  • 


*  Tb0  reference  of  the  writer  here  is  dmoualy  to  tboM 
the  entire  •rmies  of  Riall  and  Brown,  and  not  to  tboae  ael 

*  The  killed,  wounded,  and  priaoneiB,  in  the  battle  of* 
fttomed  aa  follows : — 
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Killed. 

WoBBded. 

Artillery,  (Towwm'i,) 

4. 

16 

9th  infantry, 

13 

44 

S3d      » 

8 

44 

S5Ui     <« 

5 
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''The  important  fact  is,  that  we  have  now  got  an  ene- 
my who  fights  as  bravely  as  ourselves.  For  sometime, 
the  Americans  cut  no  figure  on  land.  They  have  now 
proved  to  us  that  they  only  wanted  time  to  acquire  a 
little  discipline.  They  have  now  proved  to  us  what  they 
are  made  of,  and  they  are  the  same  sort  of  men  as 
those  who  captured  whole  armies  under  Burgoyne  and 
Comwallis;  that  they  are  neither  to  be  firightened  nor 
silenced ;  and  that  if  we  should  beat  them  at  last,  we 
cannot  expect  to  do  it  without  expending  three  or  four 
hundred  millions  of  money,  keeping  up  all  our  present 
taxes,  and  adding  to  their  amount,  or  imposing  new  taxes. 
These  are  the  facts  that  are  now  proved  to  us.  These 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  battles  such  as  that  of 
Chippewa." 

•  •  •  ic  A.merica  will  have  carried  on  a  war  single- 
handed  against  us  ;  she  will  have,  through  the  world,  the 
reputation  of  having  been  able  alone  to  beat  England ; 
for,  to  defend  herself  against  us  is,  in  such  a  case,  to 
beat  us.  Other  nations,  sore  at  the  sight  of  our  predomi- 
nance on  the  sea,  will  look  up  to  America  as  the  balance 
against  us.     They  will  naturally  seek  a  connection  with 
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Killed.         Wounded. 

Missing. 

Artillery, 

1                  4 

— 

Royal  Scots, 

63              135 

30 

8th,  (or  King*!,) 

3               24 

— 

100th  regiment, 

69              134 

1 

Militia, 

13               16 

15 

19th  Dragoons, 

—                5 

— 

138            319 

in 

Total,  S03. 

TotelMM, 

830  ialMtluui  4000  Mw. 
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a  country  offering  innumerable  sources  of  beneficial  in 
tercourse."  •  •  •  • 

This  language  may  be  stronger  than  what  many  Ameri* 
cans  would  be  willing  to  use ;  but  is  it  not  justified  by 
the  facts,  and  by  the  consequences?  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Chippewa,  our  arms  acquired  other  yictories, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Since  the  war,  as  the 
writer  predicted,  our  alliance  has  been  courted  and  our 
commerce  sought,  by  every  nation  on  the  habitable  globe. 

We  shall  close  the  history  of  the  field  of  Chippewa 
with  the  testimony  of  him  who,  alike  by  station  and  by 
skill,  was  the  best  witness  to  the  gallant  actions  of  his 
brave  and  devoted  soldiers. 

General  Brown,  in  his  Official  Report,*  observes — 

"  My  most  difficult  duty  remains  to  be  performed.  I 
am  depressed  with  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  do  justice 
to  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  and  apprehensive  that 
some  who  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them* 
selves,  and  promptly  embraced  it,  will  escape  my  notice. 

"Brigadier-General  Scott  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise  our  country  can  bestow — to  him  more  than  any 
other  man  am  I  indebted  for  the  victory  of  the  6th  of 
July.  His  brigade  covered  itself  with  glory.  Every 
officer  and  every  man  of  the  9th  and  22d,  Uth  and' 25th 
regiments,  did  his  duty  with  a  zeal  and  energy  worthy  of 
the  American  character.  When  every  officer  stands  so 
pre-eminently  high  in  the  path  of  duty  and  honor,  it  is 
impossible  to  discriminate,  but  I  cannot  deprive  myself 
of  the  pleasure  of  saying,  that  Major  Leavenworth  com* 
manded  the  9th  and  22d,  Major  Jesup  the  25th9  &od 

*  Brown's  Offiewl  Report,  6  Nilei,Mi 
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Major  ITNeil  the  1 1th.  Colonel  Campbell  was  wouudod 
early  in  the  action,  gallantly  leading  on  his  regiment. 
-  **The  fiunily  of  General  Scott  (his  military  staff)  were 
conqpicaoas  in  the  field ;  Lieotenant  Smith  of  the  6th  in* 
fiuitiy,  ma|or  of  bxigade,  and  Lieutenants  Worth^  and 
Watts,  his  aids. 

*'From  Greneral  Ripley  and  his  brigade  I  receired 
erery  assistance  that  I  gave  them  an  opportmiity  of  ren- 
dering. I  did  not  order  any  part  of  the  reserve  into  ac- 
tion until  Greneral  Porter's  command  had  given  way,  and 
then  General  Scott's  movements  were  so  rapid  and  de- 
cisive, that  General  Ripley  could  not  get  up  in  time  with 
the  21st,  to  the  position,  as  directed.** 

The  battle  of  Chippewa,  we  have  already  shown,  was 
important  in  raising  the  self-estimation  of  the  American 
people,  in  regard  to  military  service  on  land,  in  open  field 
combat.  It  was  likewise  important  intrinsically,  to  the 
glory  and  reputation  of  American  anns,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

General  Brown  has  said,  in  the  preceding  Report,  that 
to  General  Scott  more  than  to  any  other  man  was  he  in- 
debted for  the  victory  of  the  5th  of  July ;  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  his  country  could  be- 
stow.   No  stronger  language  than  this  can  be  used.   The 


>  Lieutenant  Worth,  hero  mentioned,  is  now  Brigadier-Genend  Worth. 
He  was  for  Mveral  yean  commander  of  the  battalion  of  cadeta  at  West 
Pdnt,  and  tufaeeqnently  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  Florida  war. 

The  pfomotione  made  for  the  cunpaigra  of  Niagara  were  as  foUowa : 
HoNOEAaT  BjtsvETB— Brigadier-General  Scott»  Major-General;  Majon 
Leavenworth,  Jeeup,  and  M'Neil,  Lieutenant-Colonels ;  Captains  Crooker, 
Towson,  Hanten,  and  Austin,  Majon;  Lieatenant  Wortli,  Captain; 
Sd  Lieutenant  Watts,  1st  Lteutenaat 

8* 
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foregoing  narrative  has  proved,  that  the  commander-in* 
chief  was  not  mistaken.  Scott  was  the  actual  com- 
mander of  the  forces  engaged  in  battle ;  and  when  the 
day  closed,  it  was  not  unjust,  that  to  him  was  assigned 
the  freshest  and  greenest  leaf  from  the  many«laureUed 
plain  of  Chippewa. 

Ii  is  also  just  to  inquire,  what,  and  by  what  means  ac- 
quired, were  tliose  qualities,  by  which  he  became  a  con^ 
spicuous  and  successful  soldier. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  we  described  Scott,  after 
his  suspension  for  words  used  against  Wilkinson,  as  en«> 
gaged  sedulously,  in  the  house  of  B.  W.  Leigh,  Esq.,  in 
the  study  of  tlie  science  of  his  profession.  It  was  a  val- 
uable study  to  him.  Then,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  he 
acquired  that  systematic  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
discipline,  organization,  and  movement  of  troops,  which 
makes  military  knowledge,  like  other  systematic  branches 
of  learning,  practically  an  art  and  theoretically  a  science. 

In  the  Camp  of  Buffalo,  likewise,  Scott  had  shown  his 
acquaintance  with  the  French  military  tactics,  till  then 
not  introduced  into  the  American  service,  and  this  know- 
ledge was  made  available  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops. 

In  his  natural  character,  Scott  was  daring,  ardent, 
zealous,  and  quick  to  perceive.  With  such  qualities 
natural  and  acquired,  we  at  once  find  a  reason  for  the 
rapid  development  of  his  military  talents  in  the  field  of 
action.  There  we  find  displayed  great  personal  courage, 
bold  enterprise,  and  the  utmost  promptitude  of  move- 
ment, united  with  a  cool  presence  of  mind,  and  the  most 
ready  resource  in  difficulty.  These  are  the  qualities  of 
an  able  general,  and  as  such,  were  developed  in  him  on 
the  northern  firontier. 
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foregoing  narrative  has  proved,  thai  the  connwrndawH" 
chief  was  not  mistaken.  Scott  was  the  actual,  com* 
mander  of  the  forces  engaged  in  battle ;  and  wkm  ibe 
day  closed,  it  was  not  unjust,  that  to  him  vm  ■■■iffaad 
the  freshest  and  greenest  leaf  from  the  manjjauieBad 
plain  of  Chippewa. 

Ii  is  also  just  to  inquire,  what,  and  by  what  maans  ae» 
quired,  were  those  qualities,  by  which  he  became  a  con- 
spicuous and  successful  soldier. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  we  described  Scotl»  after 
his  suspension  for  words  used  against  Wilkinson,  as  et^ 
gaged  sedulously,  in  the  house  of  B*  W.  Leigh,  Esq.,  in 
the  study  of  the  science  of  his  profession.  It  was  a  val- 
uable study  to  him.  Then,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  he 
acquired  that  systematic  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
discipline,  organization,  and  movement  of  troops,  which 
makes  military  knowledge,  like  other  systematic  branches 
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dcaia  Annj  cni»e»  the  CbJpi>ewA« — D^mo&stnitioii  toward 
ton  Heif  hUu^ — B«ttle  of  Niafflra. — Sctftl  wouodfljj  aii4 


The  army  of  ihe  north  had  scarcely  rested  from  iti 
^  labors  at  Chippewa,  when  it  was  called  to  the  stift  lilfllrt 
sanguinary  field  of  Niagara,  The  second  day  aftfip  m 
battle  of  the  5tb,  tlie  American  troops  forced  their  way 
oyer  Chippewa  River.  In  this,  Scott's  brigade  led,  and 
die  enemy  retreated  before  him. 

After  the  campaign  of  1813,  Fort  Messasauga  was 
erected  near  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  and  added  to 
the  defences  <tf  Fort  George.  These  forts  General 
Riall,  the  British  commander,  reinforced,  and  then  re- 
tired to  Burlington  Heights,  near  the  head  of  Lake  On- 
tsrio.  It  was  the  object  of  General  Brown  to  capture 
these  defences  before  commencing  any  ulterior  opera- 
tions.  To  accomplish  this,  he  sent  to  Sacketts  Harbor 
for  heavy  cannon,  which  were  to  have  been  transported 
by  the  American  vessels.*  At  this  time,  however.  Com- 
modore Chauncey  lay  sick,  and  the  enemy  had  a  mo- 
mentary superiority  on  the  lake.*    The  intentions  of  the 

*  General  Brown's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Wmr,  July  35th,  18K 
$  Wkm,  411.  *  Id*m. 
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commander,  therefore,  in  reganl  to  the  forts  at  ibe  i 
of  the  Niagara,  were  disappointed. 

General  Brown  determined  then  to  attack  BuIingMl 
Heights ;  but,  to  induce  the  enemy  to  descend,  and  11 
the  same  time  draw  a  small  supj^y  of  prorisioos  finski 
Schlosser,^  he  masked  his  intentions,  by  feigning  a  re- 
treat up  the  Niagara,  recrossed  the  Chippewa,  and  en 
camped. 

Had  this  movement  failed  to  withdraw  the  Briliah 
troops  from  the  Heights,  it  was  intended  to  use  the  2B& 
as  a  day  of  rest,  and  on  the  26th  to  send  Scott  finrwaid 
by  the  road  from  Queenstown,  and  force  Riall  to  actiap, 
no  matter  how  stron^y  he  might  be  posted.  ETenta  de» 
termined  otherwise,  and  what  was  meant  to  be  a  day  of 
rest,  was  converted  into  the  most  active  and  bloody  day 
of  the  campaign. 


'   MOTX^tBJlIOAra  SSNT  IN  Aj>T4lfCX.  IIB 

IriioBi^  dnder  Colonel  Brady^Vand  Majors  Jesap^  Leav* 
emroithy  and  M'Neil ;  Captaiii  Towson's  artillery,  and 
•Gaptttin  flairia's  detachment  of  regular  and  Tolunteer 
MTafary ;  in  aU  amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  men.  There 
mm  nod  time  to  call  in  the  guards  which  belonged  to 
those  onrps. 

About  two  miles  from  the  camp,  and  just  above  the 
PaUs,  Scott  discovered  a  few  British  officers,  mounted, 
who,  as  it  turned  out,  were  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  and 
soon  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in  some  little  force  be- 
few,  and  only  intercepted  from  the  view  by  a  fiarrow 
wood. 

In  this  situation,  Scott  for  a  moment  reflected  on  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  He  was  instructed  to  march 
rapidly  on  the  forts,  under  positive  information  (given  as 
we  have  narrated  to  General  Brown,)  that  Riall  had, 
three  hours  before,  thrown  half  his  force  across  the  Nia- 
gara. Reflecting  that  the  whole  had  been  beaten  on  the 
5th  inst.,  he  lost  no  time  in  reconnoitring,  but  dashed 
forward  to  disperse  what  he  thought  was  the  remnant  of 
the  British  army  opposed  to  him. 

After  dispatching  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Jones'  to 
General  Brown  with  the  information  that  the  enemy  was 
in  front,  he  proceeded  to  pass  the  wood,  just  below  For- 
sythe's  House.  There  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  find, 
directly  in  front,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  on  Lundys 
Lane,'  a  larger  force  even  than  that  he  had  encountered 
at  Chippewa  twenty  days  before !     The  position  he  was 


*  Brown's  Official  Report,  6  Niles,  433. 

*  Brown's  Report 

*  DmnmoBd't  Gontral  Order,  SSth  July,  6  Nto»  i 
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in,  was  extremely  critical.    To  ttaml  tut  ww  oot«f^A0 

question,  being  already  under  a  hea^y  fire  of  tbe  < 
artillery  and  musketry.     To  retreat  was  eqfoally 
ardous ;  for  there  is  always,  in  such  a  case,  the  ] 
bility  of  confusion,  and,  at  this  time,  the  danger  of  < 
a  panic  in  the  reserve,  then  supposed  to  be  cooiiiig  «p^ 
and  which  had  not  been  in  the  previous  battle. 

Scott  saw  that  no  measure  but  one  of  boldoMS  wodi 
succeed.  He  therefore  determined  to  maintain  the  bctda 
against  superior  numbers  and  position  till  the 
came  up,  thus  giving  General  Riall  the  idea  diat 
whole  American  army  was  at  hand.  This  wonld  ] 
him  from  profiting  by  his  numerical  strength  to 
our  flanks  and  rear.  He  would  thus  lose  die  initial^  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  in  miUtary  enterprises. 
The  scheme  succeeded.^  For  a  long  time  the  eneiay 
was  kept  on  the  defensiYc,  lilt  the  Aiiierican  reserve  had 
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On  the  British  side  the  facts  were  these.  In  the  night 
before,  the  night  of  the  24th,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Gmlon  Dnmunond  had  arrired,  in  the  British  fleet,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  with  a  large  reinforcement 
firom  Kingston  and  Prescott.  This  was  wholly  miknown 
to  General  Brown !  Drummond  had,  in  advance,  sent 
instructions  to  Rial!  to  meet  him  on  the  25th  on  the 
Niagara.  Accordingly,  Riall  had  marched  down  the  very 
road  it  had  been  arranged  that  Scott  was  to  take  on  the 
26th.  He  had  come  by  Queenstown  without  putting  a 
man  across  the  Niagara !  He  had  continued  liis  route, 
as  the  advance  of  Drummund's  army,  towards  the  Falls. 
On  the  way,  he  had  already  been  joined  by  two  of  the 
battalions  which  had  just  come  up  in  the  fleet.  The 
others  arrived  successively,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour,  after  the  action  had  commenced. 

The  battle  began  about  forty  minutes  before  sunset, 
and,  like  its  predecessor  at  Chippewa,  was  the  closing 
drama  of  a  long  and  warm  summer's  day.  Like  that  too,  it 
signalized  among  the  aflairs  of  men  a  spot  which  in  the 
world  of  nature  had  been  rendered  illustrious  by  one  of  the 
great  and  glorious  works  of  God.  When  the  battle  was 
about  to  begin,  just  as  the  setting  sun  sent  his  red  beams 
from  the  west,  they  fell  upon  the  spray,  which  continually 
goes  up,  Uke  incense,  from  the  deep,  dashing  torrent  of 
Niagara.  The  bright  light  was  divided  into  its  primal  hues, 
and  a  rainbow  rose  from  the  waters,  encircling  the  head 
of  the  advancing  column  !^     In  a  more  superstitious  age, 


'  Tbw  meident  la  related  by  an  officer  who  was  present  in  the  battle 
It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  roost  beaatifal  phenomena  of  the  Falls 
is  the  lormalioa  of  rambows,  both  Inaar  and  solar,  at  all  timss  whea  tbo 
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such  a  sign  would  have  been  regarded,  like  die 
auguries,  as  a  precursor  of  trictoiy.  Eyen  now;  thle  htm 
of  promise  furnished  the  inspiratioii  of  hope,  widi  A» 
colors  of  beauty. 

The  line  which  now  opened  its  fire  npon  Scott,  at  All^ 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  was  abai^ 
eighteen  hundred  strong.  It  was  well  posted  in  Londy^l: 
Lane,  a  ridge  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Niagttri 
River,  a  little  below  the  cataract.  Its  left  was  on  ibm 
road  parallel  to  the  nver,  with  «  space  coreied  wMl 
brushwood,  of  some  two  hundred  yards,  between.  SoflCly 
observing  this  interval,  soon  ordered  Major  Jesap,  so*' 
tained  by  Colonel  Brady,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and, 
concealed  by  the  bushes  and  twilight,  to  turn  the  enenfy^ 
left.  The  other  battalions  had  been  before  promptly  da 
ployed  into  line,  and  the  action  joined  by  it  (Brady  on  the 
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priscxneif  I  and  then  gallantly  charged  back,  (cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,)  reappearing,  and  re* 
raming  his  position  in  Une. 

The  battle  had  commenced  before  sunset.  The  twi 
light  had  gone,  and  the  action  was  continued  into  the 
night.  Itwas  nownine  oVlock.  The  enemy's  right  had 
been  beaten  back  from  its  flank  assault  with  great  loss. 
His  left  was  turned  and  cut  off.  His  centre  alone  re- 
mained firm.  It  was  posted  on  a  ridge,  and  supported  by 
nine  pieces  of  artilleiy. 

Another  battalion  of  Drummond's  reinforcements  had 


tnny,  Angnt  30th,  1828,  wai  the  officer  who  penonally  made  General 
Riall  a  prisoner.  The  British  General  was  brought  to  Scott  by  Major 
Ketchum,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  distinguished  prisoner  shoold 
be  taken  to  the  rear,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness. 
Riall,  badly  wounded,  lay  some  days  at  the  same  house  in  WilliamsvUIe, 
(eleven  miles  east  of  BufTaio,)  with  Scott,  yet  more  severely  crippled. 
The  latter,  as  a  special  favor  to  himself,  obtained  permission  from  our 
government,  for  Riall  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  the  same  per* 
mission  for  Riall's  friend.  Major  Wilson,  also  badly  wounded,  who  had 
been  captured  at  Chippewa.  We  have  already  said,  that  Scott  obtained 
the  same  favor  in  behalf  of  a  colonel  made  prisoner  by  him  at  Fort 
George,  the  year  before.  Such  favors  were,  however,  at  that  time,  only 
granted  by  the  American  government;  Sir  George  Provost  and  the 
British  ministry  never  consented  to  place  on  parole,  or  to  exchange  a 
prisoner,  after  the  Americans  confined  the  twenty-three  hostages  in  1813. 
Sir  Phineas  Riall  has  been  promoted  to  a  full  general,  (above  the 
British  rank  of  Laeutenant-Greneral,)  made  a  knight  of  several  orders,  ap 
pointed  G^emor  of  Tobago,  and  otherwise  rewarded  by  his  govemmea 
The  major  who  returned  to  England  with  him  is  now  Sir  John  MorillyL« 
Wilson,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  royal  households.  It  was  he  who  ad« 
dressed  a  letter  to  General  Scott  in  1841,  (which  has  been  published,)  re- 
specting his  Mississippi  bonds,  in  which  he  had  invested  the  little  savinfi 
of  Ibrty  years  service,  together  with  his  wife's  property,  indvoed  tlMieto 
bf  hia  imboanded  conftienoe  in  the  Aroeriean  ehaiaetar ! 
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already  arrived,  and  a  fourlli  was  only  a  few  miles  b«* 
liind.      Such  was  the  state  of  th«  field,  when   Major-J 
Genei-al  Brown  arrived,  a  little  in  advance  of  our  reserr©, 
He  insisted  on  having  all  the  particulars,  leported  to 
previously    by    the    detached    staff-officers    menl]< 
explained  and  confirmed  to  him. by  the  lips  of  Scott, 
this  point,  General  Brown  in  his  official  report^  takc^  u 
the  narrative^  from  his  own  personal  obacin'ation.     W 
select  a  few  extracts  in  continuance  of  the  liistory. 

After  speaking  of  Scott*s  brigade,  and  iu  posttioQ 
tlie  first  part  of  the  battle,  he  says — '*  Apprehending  tlii 
these  corps  were  much  exhausted,  and  knowing  ibat  th^ 
had  sutfered  severely,  I  determined  to  interpose  m.  tm 
line  with  the  advancing  troops,  and  thus  disenpge 
eral  Scott,  and  hold  his  brigade  in  reserve*     Orders  we 
accordingly  given  to  General  Ripley*     The  enomy^s  ar- 
tillery at  this  moment  occupied  a  hill,  which  gave  hiin 
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line  was  unshaken  and  the  enemy  repulsed.    Two  other 
attempts,  haring  the  same  object,  had  the  tame  issue. 
General  Scott  was  again  engaged  in  repelling  the  former 
of  these ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  on  the  field  of  battle, 
he  was  near  the  head  of  his  column,  and  giving  to  its 
march  a  direction  that  would  have  placed  him  on  the 
enemy's  right.  •••••••  Having  been  for  some  time 

wounded,  and  being  a  good  deal  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  it  became  my  wish  to  devolve  the  command  on 
General  Scott,  and  retire  from  the  field,  but,  on  inquiry, 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  that  he  was  disabled  Hby 
wounds  ;*  I  therefore  kept  my  post,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  enemy's  last  effort  repulsed." 

The  crisis  of  this  engagement  was  the  moment  when 
fche  enemy's  battery,  which  from  its  position  commanded 
the  field  of  action,  was  stormed  by  Miller's  regiment. 
The  diagram  exhibits  the  position  of  the  troops  at  that 
moment.  This  charge  was  one  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  army.  General  Brown  said  to  the 
gallant  Miller — **  Sir,  can  you  take  that  battery  ?"  "  1 
WILL  TRY,"  was  the  reply  of  the  bluff  soldier — a  phrase 
now  become  familiar  to  all  American  lips.  Scott,  who  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  conducted  Miller, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  some  distance,  till  he  had 
the  right  direction.  He  then  returned  to  renew  the  at- 
tack in  front,  in  order  to  favor  the  movement  of  Miller.* 

This  was  a  mistake.  Scott  had  been  badly  wounded  an  hour  before, 
but  not  yet  disabled  Having  loet  a  second  horse,  he  was  now  on  foot, 
and  was  finally  laid  prostrate,  by  a  ball  through  the  left  shoulder-joiDt» 
just  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  Brown  was  taken  from  the  field  a  few 
minutM  earlier. 

*  General  Brown,  in  his  Official  Report,  does  not  claim  the  suggwtiM 
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The  enemy's  battery  being  taken,  and  the  ridge  piefi* 
ously  occupied  by  the  enemy  being  gained,  tfia  humnamt 
army  changed  position.  It  was  now  drawn  up  naady 
at  right  angles  to  the  lane,  with  its  back  to  the  rifttr* 
Scott  was  on  the  right,  Ripley  in  the  centre,  and  Pottei^ 
with  the  militia,  on  the  left.  In  this  new  position,  tbe 
American  line  generally  acted  on  the  defensiTe.  The 
British  desired  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  loetf 
and  made  several  assaults.  These  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed ;  but  the  enemy  would  again  rally  and  letnm  t» 
the  charge.  * 


of  the  movement  by  Miller,  ind  the  enceenftil  Mmdt  oa  the 
artillery.  Neither  doee  he  fttbibiite  it  to  eny  eno  ein.  He  dbaqifwai^ 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the  enemy's  batteffy>  and  that  CvkmtJ 
Miller  was  assigned  to  this  task.  The  fair  inference  from  the  report  sf 
Brown  is,  that  he  did  not  feel  certain,  or  aasnred,  as  to  who,  if  any 
one  in  particular  did,  suggest  the  idea  of  this  ehaifs.    Annstroog^  ia 


cHARoss  OP  Scott's  baioabb.  Itl 

It  was  in  one  of  these  contests  General  Brown  bad  last 
seen  Scott.  About  that  time,  the  latter  had  twice  formed 
small  portions  of  his  brigade  into  column,  advanced, 
charged  the  British  line,  also  advancing,  pierced  it,  and 
compelled  it  to  fall  back.^  In  such  a  battle,  with  such 
impetuous  courage,  Scott  was  necessanly  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  Two  horses  were  killed  under 
him.  In  the  midst  of  the  action,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
skle.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night,  he  was  disabled  by 
a  wound  from  a  musket-ball  through  the  left  shoulder. 
His  aid,  Lieutenant  Worth,  and  his  brigade-major.  Smith, 
were  also  both  severely  wounded. 

The  contest  closed  by  the  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle  by  the  Americans,  and  the  capture  of  the  enemy's 
cannon. 

The  world  has  seen  mightier  armies  moved  over  more 
memorable  fields,  and  followed  by  louder  notes  of  the 
far-resounding  trumpet  of  fame ;  but  a  bloodier  scene 
for  those  engaged,*  a  severer  trial  of  courage  and  of  dis- 
cipline, or  one  whose  action  was  more  closely  associated 


'  Annitrong's  Notices,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

'  The  troops  engaged  ou  the  American  aide  were  the  same  ■■  com- 
posed General  Brown's  army  ou  crossing  the  Niagara.  The  British  had, 
however,  been  reinforced  by  the  89th  regiment,  tlie  103d,  and  the  104thi 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  as  follows — 

American  Lo98.  British  Loas. 

KiUed.  171  Killed,  S4 

Wounded,      572  Wounded,      559 

Prisoners,       117  Friaoneri,       935 

Total,  860  Total,  878 

These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  ofHcia)  report*. 
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with  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  naturei  the  voddlm 
not  seen.  The  armies  were  drawn  out  near  the  shovw 
of  that  rapid  river  whose  cunenl  mingles  lake  with  lakflw 
Hard  by,  was  thai  cataract  whose  world  of  waters  mshoi 
over  the  precipice,  and,  rushing,  roarsinto  the  golf  below ! 
The  ceaseless  spray  rises  up,  like  incense  to  the  etamal 
Father !  The  beams  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  fidl 
ceaselessly  on  that  spray,  and  are  sent  back  in  many-colored 
hues  to  the  source  of  light !  So  was  it  when,  wheeling 
into  the  field  of  battle,  the  slant  beams  of  the  setting  sun^ 
returning  from  the  spray,  encircled  the  advanciQg  *^<Ayrw» 
witli  rainbow  colors  !  The  sun  went  down,  to  maagr  as 
eye,  no  more  to  rise  on  earth ! 

With  the  darkness  came  the  greater  rage  of  batds— > 
charge  after  charge  was  made.  For  a  time  the  faint 
beams  of  the  moon  struggled  with  the  smoke,  and  gare  a 
little  light  to  the  combatants ;  but  it  was  but  little.     The 
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The  weU  sink  to  their  couch  to  dream  of  homes  far 
away  I^  The  wounded  groan  in  their  painful  hospitals. 
The  dead  rest  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  summon  them  to 
the  last  .array  !  The  warrior,  with  his  garments  rolled  in 
ploodf  has  left  the  scene  of  struggles,  pains,  and  death ! 
Some  kind  friend  may  have  sought  him,  whether  alive  or 
dead ;  but  the  war-drum  had  ceased  to  beat;  the  artillery 
ceased  to  roll;  and  now  the  solemn,  sonorous  fall  of 
Niagara  is  to  the  dead  their  requiem,  and  to  the  living 
their  song  of  glory ! 

The  battle  of  Niagara  has  been,  by  mistake  or  accident, 
commonly  called  in  the  United  States,  the  battle  of 
Bridgewater.'  In  the  official  report  of  the  British  general 
it  was  called  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  It  has  been 
usage,  however,  to  call  a  battle,  or  other  important  event, 
from  the  most  remarkable  object  near  the  scene  of  action. 

the  men  was,  however,  rach  as  made  eome  refreshment  necessary.  They 
particalarly  required  water." 

'  The  "  Soldier's  Dream,"  under  circumstances  like  these,  has  been  the 
theme  of  one  of  Campbeirs  most  beautiful  productions — 

**  And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered* 
Tlie  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die. 


"  At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  agam. 

**  Methought,  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far,  I  had  roamed  on  a  desolate  track  ; 
Twas  autumn,  and  sunshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathera,  that  welcomed  me  back.** 

'  About  a  mile  above  the  field  of  battle  and  the  Falls,  there  are  mills 
oil  11  side-cut  called  the  Bridgewater  Mills.  A  postmaster  attached  to 
the  army,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  interior* 

9* 
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Fought,  as  this  battle  was,  near  that  mighty  cataract 
wliich  makes  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  on  either  aide 
of  the  Atlantic ;  fought  too  with  a  courage  and  a  coc 
stancy  worthy  of  such  an  association,  why  should  it  not 
be  named  from  those  loud,  sounding  waters  ?  Let  it  tlien 
be  called,  The  Battle  of  Niagara.*  Let  the  memory 
of  the  dead,*  and  the  fame  of  the  living,  roll  on  with  those 
waters  to  the  distant  future  ! 


saying,  a  gn^i  battle  was  then  raging  (10  o'clock  at  niglit)  ] 
mil  la.    llie  univeraal  publication  of  that  letter,  before  any  < 
caused  the  confusion  in  the  name  of  this  action. 

'  Niagara  was  the  name  given  to  tliis  battle  in  tht  Alhrnnff  Argm»t 
(See  6  Niles,  414.)  "  It  commands,*'  says  the  Argot,  **  like  the  aehievt- 
nients  of  our  naval  heroes,  tlie  admiration  of  all  olaases  of  th*  Amerieui 
people,  a  few  excepted.'* 

*  Tlie  late  poem,  Fbbtus,  by  Mr.  Bailey,  has  the  following  I 

"  No !  the  bimve 

Die  never.     Being  deathless,  they  but  change 
Their  country's  arms  for  more — their  country's  heart. 
Ore  then  tlie  dead  their  due — it  b  tliey  who  saved  lift" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1814. 

Bilwat  of  the  Amerieaii  Army. — ^Draminoiid  beriegw  Fort  Eiio^— A»- 
•Milt  of  tho  Britafa  on  Fort  Erie.— Sortie  of  the  Araerieain  \kom  Fill 
EriOir— Rotrrat  of  the  Britiib  army. — Clooe  of  the  Campftign. 

Wb  must  leave,  for  a  time,  the  wounded  Scott  to  the 
applause  of  his  countrymen,  so  richly  deserved,  and  sd 
freely  bestowed,  while  we  briefly  describe  the  closing 
deeds  of  the  array  of  Niagara.  We  have  accompanied  it 
through  so  many  scenes  of  danger  and  of  glory,  that  we 
cannot  abandon  it  till  the  peace,  which  occurred  but  six 
months  subsequently,  relieved  it  from  the  toil  and  trouble, 
the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  war. 

General  Brown  had  been  taken,  wounded,  from  the  field 
of  Niagara.  Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  Scott  also, 
twice  wounded,  and  now  exhausted,  was  borne  out  of  the 
action. 

General  Brown  did  not,  however,  at  once  resign  the 
command.^  He  directed  General  Ripley  to  return  to 
camp,  after  bringing  off  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the 
artillery.*  This  was  done,  but  unfortunately,  for  tlic 
want  of  horses,  harness,  and  drag-ropes,  the  captured 
artillery  of  the  enemy  was  left  behind' — a  circumstance 
much  regretted. 

>  Brown's  Official  Report 

*  Amtftrong'H  Notices  of  the  War^  vol  u.  p.  94.  *  Idem 
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The  army  fell  back  to  Chippewa,  and  there  comrerted 
the  works  thrown  up  by  the  enemy  into  defences  against 
him.  On  the  report  that  General  Drummondy  at  the 
head  of  a  heavy  British  column,  was  fast  approaching,  the 
American  camp  was  hastily  broken  up,  its  position  aban* 
doncd,  and  a  retreat  made  to  the  ferry,  opposite  Black 
Rock.  At  this  point  General  Brown  ordered  the  dirision 
to  remain  at  Fort  Erie,  directed  the  engineers  McRe« 
and  Wood  to  repair  the  old  fort,  and  make  such  defences 
as  were  in  their  power;  at  the  same  time  ordering  Brigar- 
dier-General  Gauies  to  assume  the  command.^ 

A  week  after  this,  on  the  3d  August,  General  Drum- 
mond  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Erie,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  it  by  storm,  was  compelled* 
to  make  a  regular  investment. 

Between  the  3d  and  12th  of  August,  Drummond  em- 
ployed himself  in  endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  American  pro- 
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im 


rr^gjiiMint,  under  the  gallant  Major  Wood,  and  effectually 
repulsed*  A  second  attack  was  also  repiilsed»  when  the 
Bcitish  cdumn  changed  its  direction  and  attacked  the 
western  angle,  but  with  as  little  success. 

In  the  mean  time  the  central  colunm  of  the  enemy 
pressed  on  the  line  of  intrenchment  between  the  batteries 
of  Towson  and  Williams ;  but,  like  the  first  column,  it 
was  soon  checked.  The  British  third  column  was,  for  a 
time  only,  more  successful.  After  several  repulses,  it  got 
possession  of  the  exterior  bastion  of  the  old  fort.  The 
Americans  attempted  to  regain  it,  but  failed.  Just  at 
this  moment,  a  quantity  of  cartridges  in  a  small  stone 
building  within  the  basticui,  exploded,  scattering  death 
and  confusion  around,  and  expelling  the  British  firom  the 
fort.*  They  suffered  severely,  having  left  behind  a  large 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.^  In  fine,  the 
British  were  most  gallantly  and  effectually  defeated,  in 
their  attempt  to  storm  Fort  Erie. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  General  Brown,  though  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  resumed  the  command  of  his 
division.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  topographical 
position  of  Drummond's  Unes,  he  thought  a  bold  and 


*  6«B«*i  Official  Report,  7  NUe«,  19. 

'  The  relative  lots  of  the  Britiih  and  Americans  may  b^  thus 
from  official  reports — 

Ameriemi  Lots,  British  Loss, 

KiUed,             17  KiUed,             97 

Wounded,        56  Wounded,      309 

Wamng,           11  Mttsing,         539 


Total.  84 

A4intant-General  Jones's 

Repoit. 


Total,  905 

A^jntant-General  Baynti^ 

Repoit. 
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vigorous  sortie  might  do  more  than  mere  dehenctt^  in  vb 
lieving  the  American  army  from  the  siege  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September*, 
General  Brown  paraded  his  troops,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  thousand,  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  T^guhn 
and  militia,  for  a  sortie. on  the  enemy's  works.  The 
army  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  had  then  inTested  Fort 
Erie  regularly,  for  about  fifty  days.^  During  that  tnoMi 
they  had  erected  regular  lines  and  batteries.  They  had 
bombarded  the  American  defences,  and  made,  as  tve 
have  seen,  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  them.  At  ifaia 
time  they  had  erected  two  batteries,  and  were  about  to 
open  a  third.*  Their  force  was  divided  into  three  bri- 
gades, each  of  which  in  turn  guarded  the  batteries,  wfails 
the  other  two  were  encamped  about  two  mOes  distant, 
out  of  reach  of  the  American  cannon,  but  near  enou^ 
to  support  the  troops  at  the  batteries. 
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No  3  blown  up.  The  cannon  were  spiked  or  dismounted. 
All  the  labor  of  the  previous  investment  was  destroyed. 
So  great  was  the  British  loss,  that  it  became  apparent, 
that  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie  could  no  longer  be  protracted 
with  any  hope  of  success.' 

Accordingly,  Lieutenant-General  Drummond  broke  up 
his  camp  during  the  night  of  the  21st  of  September,  and 
retired  to  his  inlrenchments  behind  the  Chippewa.' 

By  the  10th  of  November,  the  American  army  retired 
into  winter-quarters,  at  Buffalo,  and  the  war  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier  was  in  fact  ended.  During  the  year  1814,  it 
had  been  a  succession  of  brilliant  military  actions,  in 
which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  much  of  courage, 
skill,  and  energy,  exhibited.  Taken  all  and  all,  no  cam- 
paign in  American  history  has  displayed  more  of  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  art  and  science,  which  are 
necessar)^  to  the  character  of  a  true  soldier,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  an  army  in  action.  In  a  little  less  than  three 
months  the  army  of  Riall  and  Drummond,  twice  re- 
newed and  reinforced  by  troops  sent  from  Europe,  had 
been  defeated  in  four  pitched  battles  !  In  the  two  first 
of  these,  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  where  the  armies  met 
in  open  field  fight,  Scott  was  the  real  leader,  the  man, 
as  Brown  said  in  his  report,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other,  victory  was  due.  In  the  two  last  actions,  the  same 
army  was  engaged ;  and,  without  diminishing  aught  of 
the  praise  or  glory  due  to  others,  may  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  discipline  he  had  inculcated,  and  the  noble  example 
he  had  given,  were  the  parents  of  that  energy  and  good 


Brown*!  Official  Report,  7  NUm,  100.  *  Idem. 
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conduct  with  which  the  army  of  Niagua  comianod  ta 
renew  its  glory  and  freshen  its  laurels  ? 

The  zeal,  courage,  firmness,  and  discipline,  with  whidi 
troops  perform  the  business  of  a  campaign,  encounter  it* 
bloody  issues,  and  endure  the  perils  alike  of  death  or  de- 
feat, do  not  depend  on  numbers,  or  on  results ;  but  on 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  action,  and  the  degree  of  its 
danger,  detriment,  or  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the  conibain 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  there  was  extreme  persoadf 
danger,  there  was  great  coolness  and  self-conmiaiid  in 
action,  and  there  was  a  discipline  and  a  fortitude,  wUch 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the  most  vetenui  annieii 
under  the  most  experienced  conunandexs. 

In  the  descriptions  we  haye  given  of  the  several  batdea 
the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side  are  stated  in  each 
one,  as  near  as  the  materials  preserved  by  history  will 
allow  us  to  estimate.    Both  armies  were,  however,  sue* 
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The  ifiitish  loss  is  greater  than  the  American  in  about 
0ie  ratio  of  three  to  two.  If,  as  we  haye  supposedi  the 
total  nninber  of  troops  engaged  in  the  sereral  battles,  on 
both  sides,  was  about  twelve  thousand,  it  follows  that 
aearly  one  half  this  whole  number  were  among  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners !  This  is  a  loss  exceeding,  in 
proportion,  that  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  Napoleon.* 

'  A  hrfrfnoCiee  of  mom  of  the  offleen  wlio  mrfhrod  ths  Xlsfiia  etSi- 
!■%■,  nd  who  hsne  not  boea  befim  ipeeificBlly  rafiBirid  to»  may  nst  bo 
«BMOoptable  in  thk  plaoe. 

1.  Hie  eommandwr,  Bsown,  oo  much  dMrngnkhnA,  wm  ealled  to 
Wuhington  m  gonorml-in-ehief  of  the  whole  annj,  in  1891.  Ro  wm 
Oi^plod  bj  iwnayiii  the  nme  yew,  ftnd  died  FebnuLiy  S4, 1898. 

fL  S.  W,  lUpky,  reiigned,  a  major-genenl,  hy  brevet,  May,  1880 ; 
oobMqnently  wae  a  member  of  the  twenty-fourth  Ck>ngrMi,  from  Looiri- 
•na,  and  died  March  2,  1839. 

3.  Hugh  Brady,  now  long  a  brigadier-general,  by  brevet 

4.  Wm,  McRee,  resigned,  a  colonel,  March,  1819  ;  appointed  iurveyor« 
general  of  Minonri,  dDc. ;  died  of  cholera,  m  1832. 

5.  Thanuu  S,  Jemtp,  now  long  quartermaster-general  of  the  army, 
with  the  brevet  of  major-general. 

6.  Henry  Leavenworth  died  a  brigadier-general,  by  brevet,  July  21, 
1834. 

7.  John  MeNiel,  resigned,  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  April  93» 
1830 ;  now  anrveyor,  dtc,  &  the  customs  at  Boston. 

8l  Jacob  Hmdmanp  died  at  Baltimore,  a  colonel,  February  17, 1897. 
9.  Roger  Jonee,  at  prosent  (and  long)  a^jntant-general  of  the  aimya 
uid  hrigadi<r-general  by  brevet 
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1814  TO  1817. 

Sooit'i  Journey  from  Niagara  to  Philadelphia* — Ii  receired  at  1 
with  Honora,  by  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Nassau  HalL — Reoenrit 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. — Pleasing  Incident  at  Cbm- 
mencement — Scott's  Journey  to  Europe. — It  intrusted  with  Dipkmatlo 
Functions.— Corre^ondence  with  Kosciusko.— -His  Marriage. 

Ws  last  saw  Scott  on  the  field  of  Niagara.  He  was 
borne  from  that  scene  of  glory,  to  the  care  of  Qurset 
and  surgeons,  a  wounded  and  suffering  soldier.  He  had 
been  wounded,  as  we  have  narrated,  first  by  a  spent  ball, 
in  the  side,  and  next  by  a  musket-ball  which  passed  di- 
rectly through  the  left  shoulder.  The  last  was  a  wound 
in  its  nature  serious  and  painful.  His  recovery  was,  for 
a  month,  very  doubtful.  He  lay,  in  great  agony,  at  Buf- 
falo and  Williams ville.  He  was  then  removed  to  tho 
house  of  his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Brisbane,  in  Batavia. 

By  the  nursings  of  this  amiable  family,  he  became  able, 
at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter. 
In  that  way  he  was  taken,  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  relieved  each  other 
from  town  to  town,  to  the  house  of  another  excellent 
friend,  the  late  Hon.  John  Nicholas,  of  Geneva.  Here 
again,  nothing  was  left  unattempted  which  skill  and  kind- 
ness could  devise,  for  the  restoration  of  the  wounded 
soldier. 
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SQf  objfet  wu  to  reacb  Philadelphia,  and  there  place 
himself  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished  surgeon, 
the  late  Dr.  Physick,  and  the  no  less  distinguished 
physician  of  the  same  city,  Dr.  Chapman.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  haye  taken  a  patriotic  delight  in  min- 
blering  professionally,  and  in  every  case  where  the 
pati«ot  has  permitted  them  to  do  so,  giaUiitously,  to 
those  who  have  sustained  injuries  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.' 

At  this  time,  September,  1814,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore were  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  enemy.' 
Crippled  though  he  was,  Scott,  at  the  instance  of  the 
delegations  in  congress  from  Pennsylyania  and  Maryland, 
was  requested  by  the  war  department  to  take  at  least 
the  nominal  command  of  the  troops  assembled  for  the  de- 
fence of  those  cities.  Accompanied  by  his  aid-de-camp 
Worth,  (then  promoted  to  be  major  for  gallant  actions, 
and  since  general,)  the  hero  of  Chippewa  proceeded 
slowly  to  the  Atlantic.  Everywhere  on  the  route,  the 
BuiTcnng  representative  of  the  army  of  Niagara  was  re- 
ceived, by  patriotic  citizens,  with  the  highest  evidences 
of  their  esteem. 

At  the  classic  and  memorable  ground  of  Princeton,  an 
incident  occurred,  alike  adapted  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
disabled  soldier,  and  give  propriety  and  freshness  to  his 
reception  on  the  spot,  where  the  muse  of  history  has 


*  Dr.  Phyriek  was  qaite  remariiable  for  his  regard  for  tk$fb  in  the  pub- 
lic senrice,  and  their  families,  ntnnng  compensation  from  the  familiM  of 
oAcers  engaged  in  pnblic  senrioe.  Dr.  Chapman  equally  merits  the  grati- 
tude of  the  army  for  similar  liberality  and  kindness. 

*  The  British  had  previouiriy  been  repelled  from  Baltnnore ;  but  a  new 
attack  was  anticipated. 


care,  to  reach  Philadelphia.  It  was  soon 
that  (jcncral  JScott  had  entered  the  \o\ 
of  the  college  immedialcly  sent  a  dcj)iU 
to  invite  his  attendance  at  the  church. 
self  to  be  carried  thither.  Pale  and 
shoulder  swollen  and  bandaged,  his  an 
his  furred  surtout  flung  over  his  person 
difficulty  ascended  the  stage  where  th> 
performed. 

There,  the  president,  trustees,  and  oti 
the  college,  were  waiting  his  slow  appro 
ing,  beauty,  and  fashion,  collected  frc 
The  hands  and  kerchiefs  of  the  ladic 
voices  of  men,  including  hundreds  of 
dents,  were  in  constant  exercise.  The 
edifice  rang  and  re-echoed  with  applau 

In  Nassau  Hall,  it  is  customary  t 
graceful  and  elegant  speaker  to  deli 
address.     On  this  day,  the  orator  of 


'  General  Mercer  fell  on  the  battle-ground 

lenf|;tli  poitiilt  b,  or  wa»,  hung  in  the  chapel 

»-  ^f  :««  otudenti.  memo 
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Bloomfield  M'llvaine,  Esq.*  His  theme  was  "  Tlic  pub- 
lie  duties  of  a  good  citizen  in  peace  and  war" — a  subject 
well  adapted  to  the  then  situation  of  the  country,  and  not 
improper  at  any  time.  Towards  the  close  of  his  oration, 
the  speaker  turned  to  Scott,  and  in  the  most  graceful  and 
extemporaneous  oratory,  made  him  the  personification  of 
the  civic  and  heroic  virtues.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  happily  adapted  to  the  person  and  the  subject.  The 
sympathies  of  the  audience  burst  forth  in  applause,  alike 
to  the  young  and  disabled  general  who  was  personified, 
and  to  the  eloqu^jtend  enthusiastic  student  whose  ready 
genius  had  paid  so  just  and  beautiful  a  tribute. 

After  a  brief  consultation  by  the  president  and  trustees 
of  the  college.  General  Scott  was  complimented  with  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Coming  from  the 
trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  this  was  a  meaning  and 
pointed  compliment.  They  had  never  made  the  mistake 
of  conferring  lionoran-  degrees  inapt  to  the  person  com- 
plimented and  the  services  rendered.  As  a  member  of 
the  bar,  distinguished  in  another  line,  for  the  science  as 
well  as  the  art  of  war,  the  honorary  dci^rcc  of  Master  of 
Arts  was  deserved,  and  it  v.as  not  foreign  to  the  desert. 

At  Philadelpiiia,  Governor  Snyder  marched  out,  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  militia,  to  receive  him.  From  thence, 
Scott  passed  on  to  Baltimore,'  then  threatened  with  an- 


*  Bloomfield  M'llvainc  (since  dead)  became  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  the  brother  of  Charles  M'llvaine,  Episcopal  Biuhop  of 
Ohio ;  altio  of  Joseph  M'llvaine,  Recorder  of  Philadelphia ;  and  of  two 
others,  one  a  merchant  in  the  West,  and  the  other  also  a  lawyer  in  PhiU- 
delphia. 

*  The  attack  on  Baltimore  took  place  between  Uie  11  th  and  ]5Ui  Sop* 
lumber,  1814. 
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Other  attack  from  the  Britishy  where  his  Bhonlder  was 
finally  healed,  by  that  distinguished  surgeon  Dr.  Gibson, 
now  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1814,  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  tenth  military  district,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Washington  City.'  Here,  and  at  Baltimore,  ho 
passed  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1814-15,  the  time 
which  intervened  before  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
At  that  time,  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  plans  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  anticipati^Pbampaign  of  1816,  as 
well  as  a  particular  one  for  the  northern  frontier. 

In  February,  1815,  the  treaty   of  peace  aimed  ii 
Washington.'    Soon  after  this.  General  Scott  wai  in 
quired  of,  whether  he  would  take  the  department  of  war, 
as  its  secretary.     This  he  declined,  cheerfully  admitting 
to  the  president,  that  he  was  too  young  for  that.     He 
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firom  the  war  to  the  peace  establishment,  a  service  of  no 
■mall  delicacy.  This  performed,  and  being  yet  feeble 
from  his  wounds,  he  went  to  Europe,  by  order  of  the 
government,  both  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  for 
professional  improvement. 

He  was  also  confidentially  intrusted  with  diplomatic 
functions,  of  which  the  object  was  to  ascertain  the  temper 
and  views  of  certain  courts,  respecting  the  revolutionary 
struggles  then  commenced  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
America,  and  the  ^|»rehended  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  the  island  of  Cuba,  both  at  that  time  subjects  of  no  little 
solicitude  to  the  cabinet  at  Washington.^  For  this  pur- 
pose he  was  furnished  with  letters  to  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, or  other  principal  men,  in  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. He  succeeded  so  well  in  executing  his  instructions, 
that  President  Madison  caused  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to 
write  him  a  very  particular  letter  of  thanks  for  the  infor- 
mation communicated. 

In  the  course  of  his  abode  in  Europe,  he  received, 
through  Baron  Hottingeur,  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
renowned  Kosciusko.  It  was  addressed  to  the  baron,  at 
Paris.  Having  procured  a  copy,  we  insert  it  here,  in  re- 
gard both  to  him  who  wrote  it,  and  him  to  whom  it  was 
written.' 


'  It  was  about  eight  yean  subsequent  to  this  period,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  same  subjects,  President  Monroe  promulgated  his  declaration,  that  the 
continent  of  America  was  no  longer  the  subject  of  European  colonization. 

*  Kosciusko  is  one  of  the  few  names  not  bom  to  die.  There  have  been 
few  persons  in  modem  times  more  widely  known,  or  renowned,  than  the 
hero  of  Poland.  He  was  connected  with  two  revolutions — that  of  America 
and  that  of  Poland.  The  melancholy  issue  of  the  laM  has  connected  him 
with  both  the  afiections  of  grief  and  admiration,  drairiiiK  at  sum  a  Uvrel 


May  I  beg  you  to  cvpi^^w^  . 
great  regrets  that,  owing  to  a  severe  indispos 
unable  to  leave  Solcurc  ;^  otherwise  it  woukl 
the  higheat  gratification  to  meet  him  Imlf  wa 
this  and  Faris^  to  make  his  acquaintance ;  the  : 


from  hiiitDry  and  ft  dgh  trom  mug.     Tbe  iatt  hul  hesa  m 
fix«d  on  the  iimeric&it  mindi  by  the  mus«  of  Cupipboti,  j 

ore  ftlmofl  as  rumilt&r  &§  the  tales  of  Ihe  uunery^^ 

! 

**  Oh  I  bloodieit  picture  in  the  book  of  timt, 
S«rnjiitia  Mh  unwept,  without  a  crim« ; 
Found  not  «t  ^nerou»  friend,  &  pitying  taot 
Strength  la  h«r  arms,  nor  m^rcy  m  her  wa  t 
Dropped  irom  lief  ticrvelesa  grasp  the  nhfttleil 
Closed  her  hrigbt  eye,  fttid  i^urbMt  her  high  4 
«  Hop«r  for  ft  B4!(i^»,  badc«  the  world  fftrewftl 

And  fr««doin  shrieked  m  Kotciiuko  fell!" 

Kosciusko  dcrdt  just  two  yenm  after  the  nbore  letter  was 
it  i^  Aft  id  hy  a  fall  fro  m  a  hon^e. 

At  no  nyire  th&u  twunty  yco^rs  of  nge ^  he  was  appoir 
Hugiueers  in  the  Aniehcttn  service^  aud  es  luch,  senred  in 
war.  He  foritfied  the  camp  of  General  GateSf  Ln  the  i 
[  —J  ■iilaenueutfy  arected  works  st  West 

d  the  Unitc^d  Stei««,  wta( 
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he  is  charged  by  his  government  with  the  collection  of 
information  upon  military  subjects.  I  have  done  myself 
the  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  Monsieur  Camol,  as 
a  general  more  capable  than  any  other  to  give  liim 
clear  and  precise  ideas  upon  military  matters,  as  en- 
gineeringy  and  the  choice  of  books  proper  to  form  a 
library  for  the  study  of  those  subjects.  I  have  also  given 
him  letters  to  the  Marshals  McDonald,  Oudinot,  Dupont, 
&c.  They  v^rill  be  able  to  enlighten  him  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  greater  operations  of  armies ;  what  positions 
to  seize,  and  how  to  defend  them  ;  and  finally  what 
measures  are  necessary  in  all  possible  cases,  to  procure 
supph'es  and  ammunition  for  an  army,  and  the  best  meth- 
ods to  discipline  the  troops. 

Be  pleased  lo  convey  my  compliments  to  General 
Scott,  and  especially  for  his  victories  in  Canada.  I  hope 
the  Americans  will  follow  his  example — his  courage,  his 
energy,  and  his  virtues. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my 
distinguished  consideration, 

T.  Kosciusko." 
fioLKU&K,  I2th  October,  1815. 

General  Scott  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for 
society  and  instruction,  while  in  Europe.  He  arrived  in 
France,  by  way  of  England,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. There  he  associated  much  with  the  distinguished 
men  of  letters  and  of  science  in  Paris.  He  attended 
courses  of  public  lectures,  visited  the  fortresses  and  naval 
estabhshmenls  m  the  west  of  Europe,  and  returned  home 
in  1816,  taking  Great  Britain  on  his  way. 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Scott  in  the  United  States, 
10* 


Virginia — a  lady  wliosc  charn 
widely  known.  They  have  lu 
living  son. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


If  IVi^ilwil  MoBioe^—InMiiptiaiu— Retotntioiii  of  Tiifhh  nottt'b 
CtffMiMidMiM  with  Govemor  NichoiAa^B«foIiitioiii  of  New  Yoiiu— 
ftMJwtiticiB  of  a  Sword,  and  the  AddraM,  by  Governor  TmnfHiw, — 
Boott  a  Menbor  of  the  CinefamatL 

Tbb  war  of  1812  being  now  ended,  and  Sc(^  having 
passed  firam  the  batde-field  to  the  domestic  fireside,  it  is 
fit  we  should  here  review  some  of  the  promotions,  com- 
pliments, and  honors,  which  his  country  and  countrymen, 
at  various  times,  bestowed  upon  him,  for  his  gallant  and 
successful  conduct.  Whether  it  be  a  weakness  or  an  in- 
firmity of  human  natiu'e,  as  some  suppose,  or  a  right 
and  generous  emotion  of  justice  and  gratitude,  as  others 
think,  it  is  certainly  a  natural  and  universal  element  of 
human  society,  to  reward  with  unconunon  honors  those  who 
have  risked  their  Uves,  and  endured  hardships  for  their 
country.  If  it  be  sweet  and  decorous,  as  the  poet  thought, 
to  die  for  one's  country,'  mankind  seem  to  be  agreed, 
that  it  is  equally  decorous  and  honorable  to  reward  those 
who  have  ofifered  to  die  and  yet  survived,  for  the  hazards 
they  encountered  and  the  sufferings  they  endured. 

Scott  entered  the  army  in  1808,  at  twenty-two  years 
of  age.    In  1814,  when  only  twenty-eight,  he  had  ascend- 

*  **  ^—  dulee  et  deoonun  eat  pro  patria  mori." 
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ed  to  the  highest  military  rank,  that  of  major-generai, 
which  is  attainable  in  the  United  States.  In  a  very  shorl 
time  also,  he  was  distinguished  by  honors  and  memorials, 
from  various  civil  bodies  and  public  authorities,  such  as 
have  been  seldom  conferred -upon  one  person,  and  upon 
one  so  young — perhaps  never. 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  when,  at  the  near  prospect  of 
war,  the  army  was  augmented,  and  while  Scott  was  yet 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  pre* 
sented  his  name  to  the  executive  for  a  lieutenant-colonel- 
cy. President  Madison  remarked,  that  he  knew  Scott, 
and  thought  highly  of  his  merits ;  but  that  he  was  too 
young  for  a  greater  rank  than  that  of  major.  The  objec- 
tion was,  however,  overcome,  and  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

His  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  already  narrated, 
brought  his  name  again  before  the  President  for  the  ap- 


OF  COir«ttBM.  lit. 


UiBg.,of  CJumwA-and  Nuoara  were  foaght  and  won. 
nR^flcot^e  name  was  -uttered  by  all  voices.  It  was 
presented,  of  coursOy  for  nuther  promotion.  There  was 
but  one  higher  grade.  The  President  replied  with  a 
smilo— "Pat  him  down  a  major-generaL  I  have  done 
wMi'objeetions  to  his  yoath  T 

^  Tie  testimoiiy  of  legislative  bodies,  and  of  men  en- 
gagied  in  erril  ami  peaceful  duties,  to  the  merit  and  ser* 
vices  of  Scott,  were  not  less  strong  than  those  of  the 
eiecotiTe  and  the  military  functionaries. 

Near  the  close  of  the  war,  Nov.  dd,  1814,  Congress 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  in  which  Scott  was  not  only 
specifically  complimented  for  his  skill  and  gallantry,  in 
the  conflicts  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  but/or  hu  tmt- 
form  good  conduct  throughoia  the  war — a  comoliment 
paid  by  Congress  to  no  other  officer. 


aSSOLVTION  OF  CONGRESS,  APPROVED  NOV.  3d,  1814 

"  Resolved^  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck,  with  suit 
able  emblems  and  devices,  and  presented  to  Major-Gen 
eral  Scott,  in  testimony  of  the  liigh  sense  entertained  by 
Congress  of  his  distinguished  services,  in  the  successive 
conflicts  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  and  of  his  uniform 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  sustaining  the  reputation 
of  the  arms  of  the  United  States." 

The  medal  thus  ordered  by  Congress,  was  not  pre- 
sented  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  On 
that  occasion,  the  following  proceedings  took  place  : 


1M  PRESIOBIIT  UOHMOaHn  ADIMWi. 


EiMn^ivjft  lIuMioq,  Fehrwy  9^  latSO 
in  the  pnniiM  of  tim  Cdbbeti  ud 


PRX8IDENT  XONROX  8  ABDSBSS. 

**  General  Scott — ^Your  conduct  in  the  late  war  merited 
and  obtained,  in  a  high  degree,  the  approbatioii  of  Con^ 
gress  and  your  country.  In  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and 
Niagara,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  your 
daring  enterprise  and  gallantry  in  action  were  eminently 
conspicuous. 

"  In  rendering  justice  to  you,  I  recur  with  pleasure  to 
the  report  made  of  those  actions  by  the  militaiy  com* 
mander,  the  most  competent  judge  of  your  merit.  In  the 
battle  of  Chippewa,  he  says,  you  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise  your  country  can  bestow ;  and  that  we  are  indebted 
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» in  the  resdive  of  Cokigresr,  or  in  your  address,  th; 
iindoal  serrices  havo  been  orer-estimated,  not  so 
die  achierementa  of  that  gallant  body  of  officers  and  men, 
whom  in  battle  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  command,  and 
of  whom  I  am,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the  honored 
fepresentative. 

**  Veiy  many  of  those  generous  spirits  breathed  their 
last  on  the  fields  which  their  Talor  assisted  to  win ;  and 
of  the  number  that  happily  sunriTe,  there  is  not  one,  I  dare 
affirm*  who  will  not  be  ready  in  peace,  as  in  war,  to  derote 
himself  to  the  liberties  and  the  glory  of  the  country. 

*^  And  you,  sir,  whom  I  have  the  honor  officially  to 
address  for  the  last  time  ;^  you  who  bled  in  the  first,  and 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  second  War  of  Independ- 
ence; you  who  have  toiled  fifty  years  to  rear  and  to 
establish  the  liberties  of  this  great  republic — permit  an 
humble  actor  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  its  history,  to 
mingle  his  prayers  with  those  of  millions,  for  the  happy 
but  distant  termination  of  a  life,  of  which,  as  yet,  others 
have  enjoyed  the  distinguished  benefits,  whilst  the  cares 
nave  been  all  your  own." 

The  medal  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  numismatic 
art.  It  is  large  and  of  massive  gold.  The  drawing  shows 
both  faces  of  the  medal  and  its  exact  dimensions.  The 
portrait  of  the  general,  in  relievo,  is  true  to  life.  The  in- 
scription on  the  reverse  face,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 

'  Mr.  Monroe  letirod  from  U10  prfwdenej  only  fire  dasri  later  than  thie 
pceeentation,  eo  the  3d  March,  1825. 

It  was  the  melancholy  fortune  of  General  8eott  to  doae  the  ejea  of  the 
Tonerable  ex-president,  in  New  York,  at  three  P.  M.  of  July  4tb,  1831. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singrolar  incidents  in  history,  that  Adams,  Jnffswsa, 
and  Monroe,  should  all  have  died  on  July  4th. 


THB  XSnAL 

18  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  palm  and  iiurel,  ( 
about  a  serpent  formed  into  a  circle— emblem  of  Tontk 
and  immortality,  or  youth  crowned  with  victory.  It  is  a 
cherished  memorial  of  national  gratitude. 

There  is  an  incident  connected  with  this  medal  which 
we  cannot  forbear  to  relate.  It  is  not  an  'tem  cf  general 
history,  and  possibly  may  not  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  It  illustrates,  howeTer,  a  great  principle  of 
human  action.  It  indicates  how  deeply  the  feeling  of 
reverence  for  distinguished  and  brilliant  services  sinks 
into  the  heart,  and  how  pure  that  feeling  may  remain 
when  other  and  kindred  virtues  have  yielded  to  temptation. 

This  medal  was  deposited  by  General  Scott  many 
years  since,  for  safe  keeping,  in  the  City  Bank  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Some  time  after,  the  bank  was  entered 
by  false  keys,  and  robbed  of  bullion  and  other  funds  to 
the  lajge  amount  of  uvo  Imndred  and  fifty  thousand  dotlars. 
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River,  on  board  a  steamboat,  General  Scott's  purse  ^ 
abstracted  from  his  pocket  The  fact  being  made  known 
to  the  chief  of  the  police,  the  money  was  soon  discovered 
and  restored  It  was  during  the  progress  of  this  invest!* 
gation  that  the  burglar  who  had  robbed  the  City  Bank 
reproached  his  confederates  with  their  want  of  honorable 
bearing.  He  said,  "  that  when  he  took  the  money  from 
the  City  Bank  he  saw  and  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
medal,  but  scorned  to  take  from  the  soldier  what  had  been 
given  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country." 

Tliis  uicidcnt  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  A  man  who  made  theft  and  robbeiy 
his  profession,  and  felt  no  compunctions  in  seizing  on  the 
property  of  others,  gropes  his  way  with  a  dark  lantern, 
through  damp  vaults  and  narrow  passes,  until  at  length 
he  reaches  tlie  object  of  his  hopes.  He  breaks  the  locks, 
and  his  dim  light  discovers  bags  of  gold.  He  seizes  them 
with  avidity.  In  his  search  he  discovers  the  medal  of  a 
patriot  soldier.  One  current  of  virtuous  feeling  had  not 
been  corrupted.  He  replaces  the  treasure,  and  rejoices 
tliat  he  yet  loves  his  country  and  honors  her  defenders. 

In  February,  1816,  both  houses  of  the  Virginia  legisla« 
ture  passed  unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General 
Scott,  for  his  uniform  good  conduct  in  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  the  governor  was  directed  to  prociure  a  suitable 
sword,  with  proper  emblems  and  devices,  and  have  the 
same  presented  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  their  high  estima- 
tion of  his  conduct. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  tHE  VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE. 

*'  Resolved  unanimously ^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  general 


KMOUrnONt  OF  TUUIINIA.  ItT 

*  *  ?  ■ 

MHmbfy  conrenedy  that  the  goreriKHr  be,  and  he  is  hem- 
by  leqneated,  to  present  the  thanks  of  this  general  assem- 
bly  to  Major-General  WiNnsLD  Scott,  a  natire  citizen 
of  this  state,  fior  his  uniform  good  conduct  in  sustaining 
the  military  reputation  of  the  United  States,  in  erery  con- 
flict or  engagement  in  which  he  was  present  during  the 
hte  war  with  England,  but  more  especially  in  the  sue* 
oessiTe  engagements  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara. 

'*  Resolved^  also  unanimously^  that  the  goremor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  cause  a  suitable  sword,  with 
proper  emblems  and  devices  thereon,  to  be  presented  to 
Major-General  Scott,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  opinion  this 
assembly  entertains  of  his  gallantry  and  distinguished 
lenices,  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara. 

**Resolvedy  also  unanimously^  that  the  governor  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  ri&quested  to  forward  to  Major-General 
Scott  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  to  present,  through 
him,  the  thanks  of  this  assembly  to  his  gallant  associates 
in  arms,  during  the  campaign  of  1814. 

"  Unanimously  agreed  to  in  both  houses, 
February  12,  1816. 

Wm,  Mumpord,  C.  H.  D.** 

letter  raox  governor  nicholas  of  virginia,  to  gen- 
eral scott. 

«  Richmond,  May  31, 181& 

"  Sir— 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  enclosed 
Resolutions  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  by 
which  they  unanimously  testify  their  high  sense  of  your 
gallant  services,  in  every  conflict  or  engagement  in  which 
you  were  present  during  the  late  war  with  England,  and 
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especially  in  the  ijuccessiTe  engagements  of  Chippewa 
and  Niagara.  The  sentiments  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  best  expressed  by  their  resolutions;  but  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  declaring  how  cordially  I  concur 
in  their  testimony  to  your  distinguished  merits,  and  of 
expressing  my  earnest  hopes,  that  you  may  long  continue 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  well-earned  reputation.  I  beg 
leave,  through  you,  sir,  to  present  the  thanks  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  your  gallant  associates 
in  arms,  during  the  campaign  of  1814,  for  the  noble 
manner  in  which  they  sustained  the  military  reputation 
of  their  country. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

With  the  greatest  respect. 
Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
W.  C.  Nicholas.** 

*'  Miijqr-Gengrtti  WiD5<»ld  Scott" 
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ihe  notice  and  received  tlic  approbation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  is  to  me  a  proud  distinction — one 
that  will  bind  mc  still  more  strongly  to  those  to  whom  J 
was  before  allied  by  common  interests,  principles,  and 
nativity. 

"  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  my  best  acknowledg 
ments,  for  the  very  kind  and  flattering  terms  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  communicate  the  sentiments  of 
the  Legislature,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration* 
Your  Excellency's 

Obedient  and  humble  servant, 
WiNFiELD  Scott." 
Hb  Ezcolleney  Wilson  C.  Nicholai.'' 

The  sword  which  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
had  directed  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  procure  for 
General  ScoU,  was  not,  from  some  accidental  causes,  pre* 
senled  to  General  Scoll  till  the  year  1825.  In  that  year, 
it  was  presented  by  Governor  Pleasants,  to  whom  Scott 
made  a  suitable  reply,  which  we  subjoin. 

GENERAL  SCOTT's  REPLY  TO  GOVERNOR  PLEASANTS,  ON  THE 
PRESENTATION  OF  A  SWORD,  IN  1825. 

"  Sir- 
In  the  part  which  it  was  my  lot  to  bear  in  the 
late  war,  I  should  have  deemed  myself  as  still  unfortu- 
nate, whatever  success  I  might  have  obtained,  or  what- 
ever honors  might  have  been  accorded  to  me  elsewhere, 
if  I  had  failed  to  win  the  approbation  of  my  native  state. 
But  from  this  I  liave  been  happily  spared — Virginia,  with 
parental  kindness,  has  deemed  me  one  of  her  sons  who 

II 
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endeavored  well  in  the  second  great  triumph  of  our  fine 
institutions. 

"The  law  which  gave  my  name  to  a  countj;  the 
thanks  voted  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  this  sword 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  receive  at  your  handii;  in 
the  presence  of  the  executive  council,  are  the  precious 
evidences  of  that  partiality.  Sir — they  are  appreciated 
by  me  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  bestowed,  as  incut 
eating  the  first  lesson  of  a  citizen-soldier,  that,  as  liberty 
is  the  greatest  of  blessings,  so  should  Ke  ever  hold  him* 
self  armed  in  her  defence,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life 
in  her  cause !" 


The  sword  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  thus  pre« 
sented,  was  of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  mounted  with  the 
finest  gold,  and  surrounded  with  devices  classical,  enig- 
matical, and  historical,  well  chosen,  and  adapted  to  the 
actor  and  the  actions  it  was  intended  to  honor  and  com- 
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the  same  time  with  the  pasMge  of  the  reibhi- 
liopi  we  hftf^B  xecitedy  by  the  State  of  Viiginia,  otheiB 
were  pesied  of  similar  import,  by  the  LegiBlature  of  th# 
Stale  of  Kew  Tcvk,  along  whose  western  frontier  a  huge 
poitiaii  of  Seott^s  public  serrices  had  been  rendered. 
*niia  TegittrtnTe  impowered  his  Excellency  Dahibi.  D; 
ToMPKnis/ gofomor  of  that  state,  to  present  Oeneral 
Scott  its  thanks  (or  his  sendees,  and  a  sword,  which  was 
done.  The  presentation  took  place  on  what  is  called  in 
New  York  Eracuation  Day.  The  following  account  of 
the  i»oceedtngs  has  a  more  than  common  interest,  by  the 
peculiar  aptness  of  the  addresses  made. 


Ib  tbe  City  HaU  of  New  York;  Aonhrenvy,  ffow. 
S5th,  1816,  of  the  iBTaeuatkm  of  the  City  by  the 
Britinh  troope,  at  the  end  of  the  Reyolationary  War. 


•I 


OOYERNOR  TOMPKINS  S  ADDRESS  TO  MAJOR-GENERAL  SCOTT. 

"  Sir— 

I  avail  myself  of  an  anniversary  commemorative 
of  the  exploits  of  our  forefathers,  to  perform  the  pleasing 
duty  of  proclaiming  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  this 
state  to  those  descendants  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu« 
tion,  whose  services  in  the  late  war  have  contributed  so 
mainly  to  perpetuate  the  independence  which  our  vene* 
rated  ancestors  achieved,  and  to  advance  the  glory  of  the 
American  nation. 

*'In  adverting,  sir,  to  your  claims  of  distinction,  it 

General  Winfield  Scott,  12th  Febmary,  1816,'  followed  by  a  Sgore  of 
Liberty  with  Tyranny  proetrate  at  her  feet,  and  this  mtoU,  '  8ie  #em|Mf 
tyranmB.*  The  whole  blade,  whioh  ii  of  the  belt  fnot,  m  ooveved  widi 
omanienta  executed  in  high  taete." 
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would  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  on  aU  occasions  you  hare 
displayed  the  highest  military  accomplishments^  the  most 
ardent  attachment  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  your  coun- 
try, and  the  most  intrepid  exertions  in  their  support.  A 
rapid  and  unprecedented  succession  of  promotions  at  an 
early  age,  has  been  the  well-earned  fruit  of  your  talents. 
The  distinguished  notice  by  your  government  is  the  best 
encomium  on  your  character,  and  the  highest  reward  to 
which  the  virtuous  and  the  great  aspire. 

'*  But,  sir,  your  military  career  is  replete  with  splendid 
events.  Without  descending  into  too  much  minuteness, 
I  may  briefly  refer  to  your  exploits  in  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  American  continent  The  shores  of  Niag- 
ara, from  Eric  to  Ontario,  are  inscribed  with  your  name, 
and  with  the  names  of  your  brave  companions.  The 
defeat  of  the  enemy  at  Fort  George  will  not  be  for- 
gotten.    The  memorable  conflict  on  the  plains  of  Chip- 
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**  Accept,  sir,  the  sword'presented  to  you  by  the  people 
of  this  state,  as  a  pledge  of  their  affection  and  gratitude 
for  your  distinguished  sendees ;  and  may  the  remainder 
of  your  life  be  as  serene  and  happy,  as  your  eaily  days 
have  been  useful  and  glorious.*' 

MAJOR-OENERAL  SCOTT's  REPLY. 

"Sir— 

I  have  heretofore  had  the  honor  to  express  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  throu^  your 
Excellency,  my  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  compli* 
ment  conferred  on  me  by  that  honorable  body,  in  its  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  my  military  services,  and  in  its 
vote  of  the  splendid  sword,  now  so  handsomely  presented 
by  your  Excellency. 

"On  an  occasion  like  this,  declarations  would  but 
feebly  express  the  volume  of  obligation  contracted.  Per- 
mit mc  to  assure  your  Excellency,  and  through  you,  the 
legislature  and  people  of  the  proud  State  of  New  York, 
that  I  am  sensibly  alive  to  the  duties  of  a  republican 
soldier,  armed  by  the  hands  of  his  countrymen  to  support 
and  defend  their  national  honor  and  independence ;  and 
if  my  personal  services  had  been  more  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction bestowed,  I  should  have  no  wish  left  me,  at  this 
moment,  but  that  the  glory  and  liberties  of  the  republic 
might  be  eternal." 

In  the  year  1815,  General  Scott  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  state  society  of  "  Cin- 


•  «  All  that  endean 


Glory,  IB  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  a  sword 
Sneb  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  iord.** 
11* 
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cinnati,"  in  Pennsylvaniei.  litis  Tenerable  society  was 
formed  by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army^  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution^  and  has  ever  been  distinguished 
by  worth  and  patriotism* 

In  the  year  1815,  also,  the  Legislature  of  Ti^ginia 
named  a  new  county,  in  honor  of  him,  Scott. 

Some  other  states  have  done  the  same.^ 


*  There  are  eight  states  whieh  bava  aamed  oonntiea, . 8oott»  ym,, 
Vurginia,  Kentucky,  MiaHMippi,  Indaaa,  Illiiioiiv  Mfawori,  lowat  uid 
Arkansas.    AU  but  two  of  tbeM»  R  b  belia?td«  wen  named  i 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Gaoenl  Jaekson'f  Order  of  1817^ — Reflections^— The  aaooyiiioiii  LeCtoi; 
— Correspondence  of  Scott  and  Jackeon. — Implication  ci  Clinton.^ 
The  true  Facte.— Reconciliation  of  Scott  and  Jackaon. — Seott'f  Notjee 
of  hie  Death. 

In  the  year  1817,  a  singular  and  unpleasant  controversy 
occurred  between  General  Jackson,  General  Scott,  and 
Governor  Clinton,  arising  out  of  a  point  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  but  in  reality  occasioned  by  an  anonymous  note, 
written  by  a  subordinate  person  to  General  Jackson. 
The  circumstances  are  curious,  as  illustrating  how  public 
characters  may  be  involved,  and  even  important  conse- 
quences produced,  by  very  small  acts  of  inferior  parties  ; 
and  historically  valuable,  as  showing  the  position  of  affairs 
at  that  time. 

General  Jackson,  then  commanding  the  division  of  the 
South  in  the  army  of  the  United  Slates,  and  annoyed 
probably  by  some  order  issuing  from  the  war  department 
to  one  of  his  inferior  officers,  without  his  knowledge,  pro- 
mulgated the  following  general  order  to  his  division — 


COPY. 
••  Head-quartera,       l  **  Adjutant-Generare  Oflice, 

Divinon  of  the  South.  S  Nashville,  April  22d,  1817. 

**  Division  Order. 
"The   commanding  general  considers  it  due  to  the 
principle!  of  subordination  which  might  and  must  exist  in 
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an  army,  to  proliibit  the  obedience  of  any  order  emanating 
from  the  department  of  war,  to  officers  of  the  division  who 
have  reported,  and  been  assigned  to  duty,  unless  coming 
through  him  as  the  proper  organ  of  communication. 

"  The  object  of  this  order  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  circumstance  which  removed  an  important  officer 
from  the  division,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  command- 
ing general,  and,  indeed,  when  he  supposed  that  officer 
engaged  in  his  official  duties,  and  anticipated  hourly  the 
receipt  of  his  official  reports,  on  a  subject  of  much  impor- 
tance to  his  command ;  also  to  prevent  the  topographical 
reports  from  being  made  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspapers,  as  was  done  in  the  case  alluded  to,  there- 
by enabling  the  enemy  to  obtain  tlie  benefit  of  our  topo- 
graphical researches,  as  soon  as  the  general  commanding, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  defence  of  his  division. 

''  Superior  officers  having  commands  assigned  them, 
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dnieipeci,  and  gives  loose  to  the  turbulent  s)Mrits»  who 
are  erer  ready  to  excite  mutiny. 

**  All  phjrsicians  able  to  perform  duty,  who  are  absent 
on  furionghv  will  forthwith  repair  to  their  respective  posts. 
*^  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  corps,  are  re- 
quired to  report  specially  all  officers  absent  from  duty, 
after  the  80th  of  June  next,  and  their  cause  of  absence. 

''The  army  is  too  small  to  tolerate  idlers,  and  they 
win  be  dismissed  from  service.^ 

''  By  Older  of  Major-Genxral  JACKsoxf 
(Signed)  Robert  Buti«br, 

Adjutant-General.** 

To  a  military  mind,  the  error  and  impropriety  of  this 
Older  are  palpable.  The  principle  of  the  order  is  that  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  cannot  give  an  independent  order  to 
a  subaltern,  without  sending  it  through  the  captain  of  a 
company.  The  immediate  application  of  this  principle 
made  by  General  Jackson's  order,  was  to  orders  emana- 
ting from  tlic  war  department  to  inferior  officers,  which 
orders  General  Jackson  commanded  should  not  be  obeyed 
except  coming  through  him.  This  was  one  of  the  worst 
forms  in  which  the  application  of  such  a  principle  could 
be  made.  The  war  department  is  but  the  organ,  or  mouth- 
piece of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is,  by  the  constitution,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Union.  If  the  President,  then, 
cannot  issue  orders  to  inferiors,  or  to  any  one,  without  the 
interference  of  third  parties,  he  is  deprived  of  his  highest 
constitutional  function. 


>  For  ihm  *«  Order*'  tee  19  Nilet,  3^. 
8 
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The  principle  thus  assntned  in  the  Nashville  order  is 
strongly  analogous  to,  and  nearly  identical  with  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
in  the  war  of  181 2,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  delegate  his  authority,  and  therefore  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  army  could  not  command  the  mili- 
tia.'   This  ground  is  obviously  untenable.    Yet,  if  the 
President  can  delegate  his  authority  at  all,  it  is  obviouk 
that  he  is  not  limited  as  to  whom  it  shall  be  delegated 
He  may,  therefore,  through  the  war  department,  com 
mand  any  officer,  however  inferior  in  rank,  to  perfom 
any  service  of  whatever  kind,  independent  of  the  opinionn 
or  orders  of  any  general  officer.    Nay,  it  may  be  imperi 
ously  necessary  that  he  should  do  so.    Shall  it  be  said 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  wai 
department,  shall  not  require  secret  service,  often  so  val 
uable  in  war,  of  any  subaltern  of  the  army,  without  askinji 
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ivhen  Gorernor  Clinton  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  General 
Scot^s  views  of  it.  General  Scott,  who  was  seated 
near  him,  felt  called  upon  to  state  professionally  what 
were  the  principles  involved  in  the  question  raised  by 
General  Jackson.  This  he  did,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  General  Jack)M>n,  and  expressed  the  opinion  to  Clinton, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  "  order"  was  mutinous. 

At  this  time  there  was  published  in  Uie  city  of  New 
York  a  newspaper  called  the  '*  Columbian,"  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Governor  Clinton,  whom  it  had  supported 
for  the  presidency.^  The  substance  of  this  conversation 
got  to  the  ears  of  its  conductors,  and  an  anonymous  article 
appeared  in  it,  questioning  the  propriety  of  Jackson's 
Older. 

This  anonymous  article  another  anonymous  writer 
anonymously  enclosed  to  General  Jackson,  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1817,  accompanied  by  this  remark  of  the  un- 
known writer^ — 

"  Your  late  order  has  been  the  subject  of  much  private 
and  some  public  remark.  The  war-office  gentry  and  their 
adherents,  pensioners,  and  expectants,  have  all  been  busy, 
but  no  one,  of  sufficient  mark  for  your  notice,  more  than 
General  Scott,  who,  I  am  credibly  informed,  goes  so  far 


'  This,  amongr  many  other  facts,  is  evidence  of  the  extreme  mutability 
and  mortality  of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  United  States.  The  "  Colum- 
bian'* was  succeeded  by  the  "  Statesman,**  edited  by  Nathaniel  H.  Carter, 
author  of  the  Letters  from  Europe,  and  a  very  elegant  writer.  In  timo, 
that  also  perished.  The  race  of  newspapers  now  iu  New  York,  is  almost 
entirely  different  from  that  then  extant 

*  The  author  of  this  anonymous  letter  was  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
work  He  was  an  able  man ;  but  his  object  in  this  instance  war  probably 
merely  mischievous. 
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as  to  call  the  order  in  question  an  act  of  mutiny.  In  this 
district,  he  is  the  organ  of  government  insinuationSi  and 
the  supposed  author  of  the  paper  enclosed,  which,  how- 
ever, the  better  to  cover  him,  was  not  published  until  he 
had  left  this  city  for  the  lakes."  •  •  •  • 

There  were  some  other  unimportant  remarks  in  this 
communication.  It  was  received  by  General  Jackson  on 
the  3d  of  September.  On  the  8th,  he  addressed  to  Gen* 
eral  Scott  the  following  letter — 


"•  HMd-Qaartan,  Divirion  of  Um  SooO,  I 
NairiiviUe,  September  8tli.  1817.     < 

"  Sir— 

With  that  candor  due  the  character  you  have 
sustained  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  with  the 
frankness  of  the  latter,  I  address  you. 
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EttcliMed  in  this  letter,  wu  the  anonymoot  document 
of  which  we  haTe  spoken. 

On  October  4th,  1817,  GenenJ  Scott  addressed  to 
General  Jackson  a>  letter,  of  which  we  shall  insert  here 
only  the  material  parts.  In  this  he  denies,  peremptorily, 
that  ha  was  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Columbian, 
aoMldien  proceeds  thus— 

OSNSBAL  SCOTT  TO  GENERAL  JACKSON. 
•  •••••••• 

"  Conrersing  with  some  two  or  three  private  gentlemen, 
aibont  as  many  times,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  order 
dated  at  NashviDe,  April  2d,  1817,  it  is  true,  that  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  that  paper  was,  as  it  respected  the 
future,  mutinous  in  its  character  and  tendency,  and,  as  it 
respected  the  past,  a  reprimand  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  for  although 
the  latter  be  not  expressly  named,  it  is  a  principle  well 
understood,  that  the  war  department,  without  at  least  his 
supposed  sanction,  cannot  give  a  valid  command  to  an 
ensign. 

"  I  have  thus,  sir,  frankly  answered  the  queries  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  which  were  suggested  to  you  by  the 
letter  of  your  anonymous  correspondent ;  but  on  a  ques 
tion  so  important  as  that  which  you  have  raised  with  the 
war  department,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  which  I  find  myself  incidentally 
involved,  I  must  take  leave  to  illustrate  my  meaning  a 
little,  &c.,  &c." 

[Here  General  Scott  illustrated  his  opinion  by  exam 
pies  and  arguments.] 

**  I  must  pray  you  to  believe,  that  I  have  expressed  my 
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opinion  on  this  great  question,  without  the  least  hostility 
to  yourself,  personally,  and  without  any  view  of  making 
my  court  in  another  quarter,  as  is  insinuated  by  your 
anonymous  correspondent.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  or 
hope  from  either  party.  It  is  not  Ukely  that  the  ex^utive 
will  be  offended  at  the  opinion,  that  it  has  committed  an 
irregularity  in  the  transmission  of  its  orders ;  and,  as  to 
yourself,  although  I  cheerfully  admit  that  you  are  my 
superior,  I  deny  that  you  are  my  commanding  officer, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  6th  article  of  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War.  Even  if  I  belonged  to  your  division,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  have  said 
at  any  time,  on  this  subject,  if  a  proper  occasion  offered ; 
and,  what  is  more,  I  should  expect  your  approbation,  as, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  refutation  is  impossible. 

*'  As  you  do  not  adopt  the  imputations  contained  in  the 
anonymous  letter,  a  copy  of  which  you  enclosed  me,  I 
shall  not  degrade  myself  by  any  further  notice  of  it." 

"  The  author  is  believed  to  be  a  young  man  of  the 
army,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  publication  in  this  city ; 
but  not  under  my  command,  and  with  whom  I  have  never 
had  the  smallest  intimacy.  I  forbear  to  mention  liis  name» 
because  it  is  only  known  by  conjecture. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

WiNFIELD  ScOTT. 
"  To  Major-Gen«raI  Andrew  Jackson,  &«.** 

To  this  letter  General  Jackson  replied  in  a  very  angry 
manner,  and  with  an  offer  of  satisfaction  according  to  the 
code  of  honor,  if  demanded.  He  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  General  Scott  ought  not  to  have  criticised  his  mill* 


"l^jy  conduct,  andj  in  fact,  ought  not  to  tmve  expressed 
,p]y  opinioii  at  all. 

In  his  reply,  Scott  waived  this  idea,  knowing,  if  there 
;irere  no  other  reason,  that  those  who  had  fought  on  thij 
plains  of  Chippewa  and  New  Orleans,  needed  no  new 
jTidence  that  they  possessed  courage  or  pursued  honor. 

Thii  whole  correspondence  was  subsequently  printed 
in  a  pamphlel^ — a  publicity  which  made  a  kno^vn  to  manjh 

pgamm^^tl(/^w9vmB  tbal  ft  te  aemioiied  Im9  m  ft  {Mm 
iriaeliJtbdoQgi.  Iliecoiitaroremesofdiit&^tmdiedQMift 

haTe  a  conscioaniess  of  greater  equality  with  8uperi<»^ 
men  in  these  minor  developments  of  a  common  human 
nature^  than  in  those  greater  and  nobler  deeds  by  which 
they  have  been  raised  to  high  eminence.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  contact,  community,  and  connection,  with  those 
who,  like  us,  breathe  the  common  atmosphere  of  the 
common  streets  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  with  admiration 
and  with  awe,  not  sympathy,  that  we  gaze  upon  those 
whose  wiconunon  strength  and  extraordinary  success  have 
enabled  them  to  ascend  the  greatest  heights,  and  bathe 
their  heads,  like  the  eagle's  wings,  in  the  sublime  but 
cold  air  of  the  mountains. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  world  is  little  offended  to  see  dis- 
tinguished men  descend  firom  their  eminence  to  mingle  in 
common  affairs,  and  display  those  passions  which  are  felt 
to  belong  equally  to  the  race — ^the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

The  eminent  men  whose  personal  controyersy  we  have 
i^Bxe  narrated,  have  long  since  been  reconciled  to  eadi 
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Other.  One  of  them  has  descended  to  the  graTO,  honoMi 
with  the  best  rewards  of  his  coimtry,  and  the  other  wai 
one  of  the  first  to  pay  to  his  memory  the  high  respect 
due  from  one  distinguished  soldier  to  another. 

The  controversy,  however,  has  an  interest  as  connected 
with  the  principle  of  the  Nashville  Order,  and  yet  more 
with  the  peculiar  poUtics  of  that  period.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  an  unknown  writer,  by  a  single  paragraph  of 
an  anonymous  letter,  could  occasion  betweeit  three  of 
the  most  eminent  public  men,  such  an  excitement  and 
such  a  discussion. 

It  seems  that  at  the  close  of  General  Scott's  second 
letter,  he  intimated  a  suspicion  that  Governor  Clinton  was 
the  anonjrmous  correspondent  of  General  Jackson.  This 
suspicion  w^as  totally  erroneous.  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
above  any  act  of  that  kind.  He  stood  in  no  need  of  such 
contrivances ;   for,  either  at  this  time,  or  soon  after,  he 
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ofM  of  Geaenl  Jackson's  order,  in  the  bearing  of  soma 
one  connected  with  the  Columbian  newspaper.  This 
person,  or  one  associated  with  him,  had  written  the  anony- 
mous letter,  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  Gor- 
emor  Clinton.  This  explanation,  or  recantation.  General 
Scott  has  often  made  before  as  since  the  death  of  the 
iUostrioos  Clinton.  Had  Scott  known  the  facts  at  an 
earlier  date,  a  most  impleasant  controversy  would  haTe 
been  ayoided. 

It  only  remains  to  record  the  reconciliation  between 
Scott  and  Jackson,  alike  honorable  to  both.  There  had 
been  a  rumor,  no  doubt  groundless,  that  General  Jackson 
would,  on  meeting  General  Scott,  offer  him  some  sort  of 
outrage  or  indignity.  When,  therefore,  they  had  been 
six  days  together  at  Washington,  and  often  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  year  1823,  the  following  letter  was  written — 


GENERAL  SCOTT  TO  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  Dtc  11,  1833. 

"  Sir- 
One  portion  of  the  American  community  has 
l(mg  attributed  to  you  the  most  distinguished  magna- 
nimity,  and  the  other  portion  the  greatest  desperation,  in 
your  resentments — am  I  to  conclude  that  both  are  equally 
in  error  ?  I  allude  to  circumstances  which  have  trans- 
pired between  us,  and  which  need  not  here  be  recapitu- 
lated, and  to  the  fact  that  I  have  now  been  six  days  in 
your  immediate  vicinity  without  having  attracted  your 
notice.  As  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have 
been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  you,  and  as  it  is  barely 
possible  that  you  may  be  ignorant  of  my  presence,  I  beg 
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leave  to  state  that  I  shall  not  leave  the  District  before  tlit 
morning  of  the  14th  inst. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
WiNPiEU)  Scott. 

*'  The  Hon.  Gen.  A.  Jackson,  Senator,  &«.** 

To  this  letter,  General  Jackson  returned  tlie  foUoviring 
answer — 

GENERAL  JACKSON  TO  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

•<  Mr.  O'NeU'f,  Dec  llth,  1833. 
"  Sir— 

Your  letter  of  to-day  has  been  received.  Whether 
the  world  are  correct  or  in  error,  as  regards  my  *  mag* 
nanimity,'  is  for  the  world  to  decide.  I  am  satisfied  of 
one  fact,  that  when  you  shall  know  me  belter,  you  will 
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war  in  1836,  GeneralB  Scott  and  Jackson  were  on  terma 
of  hig^  coorteay  with  each  other.  Both  hare  been  aub* 
aequently  engaged  in  other  and  higher  actions.  They' 
hare  been  engaged  in  various  and  important  services  for 
their  country.  Their  private  griefs  have  been  forgotten, 
in  the  various  dramatic  and  dignified  scenes  in  which 
they  were  associated  with  the  interests  and  the  glory  of 
their  country. 

On  the  8th  day  of  June,  1845,  General  Jackson  died  at 
his  private  residence,  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  Demonstrations  of  respect  and 
sympathy  were  everywhere  manifested!. 

General  Scott  was  at  West  Point  when  the  news 
reached  that  place.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
examiners,  which  was  in  session  when  the  morning-boat 
from  New  Yoric  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence. 
With  the  truly  great,  all  differences,  are  forgotten  at  the 
grave ;  and  General  Scott  couM  i;etain  no  recollection  of 
them,  on  such  an  occasion.  He  immediately  rose  and 
addressed  the  board  of  visitors,  the  academic  staff,  and 
the  cadets,  as  follows — 

GENERAL  SCOTT*S  AJ)DRESS. 

"  Ex-Prcsident  Jackson  diiied  at  the  Hermitage  on  the 
Slh  inst.  The  information  is^  not  official,  but  sufficiently 
authentic  to  prompt  the  step  I  am  about  to  take.  An 
event  of  much  moment  to  the  nation  has  occurred.  A 
great  man  has  fallen.  General  Jackson  is  dead — a  great 
general  and  great  patriot — who  had  filled  the  highest 
political  stations  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen.  He  is 
de^  i.    This  is  not  the  place,  nor  am  I  the  individual  to 
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pronounce  a  fit  eulogy  on  the  illustrious  deceased.  Na 
tional  honors  will  doubtless  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  me,  and  par* 
ticularly  with  those  of  the  authorities  of  this  institution,  I 
deem  it  proper  to  suspend  the  examination  of  the  cadeti 
for  the  day,  and  to  wait  the  orders  of  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject.** 


n*  iionsjr  Att  •!  WAS.  m 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1891  to  183S. 

Um  MOiUry  liMtitatai^— Ptapwes  Report!  ca  Tmrikm>  Wb 
Any  flB  Tunpcnmee.  Obtoini  AdmMkm  to  the  MIBterjr  Aetdmif 
§m  the  Bene  ef  GenenU  F^ies^-^Coneipoiideiice  with  General  Piei^- 
CoBtforeny  on  Breret  Rank.— Goee  to  I 


In  a  fonner  part  of  this  Tolume,  we  have  stated  that 
Scott  studied  his  profession  as  a  science  and  an  art. 
The  science  of  war  is,  in  relation  to  physical  sciences, 
yery  much  what  oratory,  in  the  contemplation  of  Cicero, 
was  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  In  his  treatise  on 
that  art,'  he  considered  that  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
circle  of  human  studies  was  the  limit  of  what  an  oratoi 
should  acquire,  to  be  complete  and  eminent  in  his  art. 
The  same  idea  is  true  of  the  art  of  war,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  physical  elements  involved  in  its  prac- 
tice. The  modem  art  of  war,  as  illustrated  in  the  brilliant 
campaigns  of  Napoleon,  affords  ample  proof  of  this  fact. 

Military  science  is  in  general,  however,  defined  as  em* 
bracing  the  discipline  of  troops,  the  tactics  of  the  field, 
the  arrangement  and  police  of  camps,  and  the  strategy  of 
armies  in  war.  This  comprehends  the  duties  and  the 
knowledge  reqiired  of  coomianding  generals.    The  art 

*  Cioero'e  tiemtiee,  Dt  Ormtan, 
12* 
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of  engineering,  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe 
matical  and  chemical  sciences,  the  art  of  topographica 
surveying  and  drawing,  the  art  of  pyrolechny,  ct  the 
composition  of  the  various  explosive  materials  of  war,  and 
the  art  of  surgery,  are  all  confided  to  special  corps,  trained 
to  those  duties  and  practised  in  them.  It  is  tactics  and 
strategy,  however,  which  constitute  the  particular  part  of 
the  science  of  war,  falling  within  the  province  of  a  general 
officer. 

In  this  department  of  science,  General  Scott  has  con- 
tributed his  full  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun* 
try.  He  thought  it  no  part  of  his  duty  to  remain  merely 
idle,  as  too  frequently  happens  to  the  members  of  all  pro- 
fessions, when  the  active  and  practical  part  of  his  duties 
was  no  longer  required.  In  peace  as  in  war,  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  employment  of  that  high  and  culti- 
vated intelligence  for  which  officers  of  the  army,  nearly  all 
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IM8,  pnMetA  of  another  board  of  regular  oflfeen  and 
diatiagoialied  militia  generals,  called  together  by  the  war 
iflpaitmeiit  for  the  pmpose  of  reporting — 

1.  A  plan  for  the  organisation  and  instruction  of  the 
iriids  body  of  the  militia  of  the  Union.^ 

2.  A  ayatem  of  tactics  for  the  artillery. 
8.  A  system  of  cavalry  tactics,  and 

4.  A  system  of  infantry  and  rifle  tactics. 

All  these  were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  miUtiai  to 
aid  in  the  improrement  and  discipline  of  that  branch  of 
the  national  defence. 

Of  these  several  reports,  the  first  and  fourth  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  exclusively  from  the  pen  of  Scott. 
They  have  been  published  for  the  use  and  information  of 
the  country. 

In  1835,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  he  published 
a  new  edition,  in  three  small  volumes,  of  the  Infantry 
TacticSj  with  all  the  improvements  made  thereon  since 
the  general  peace  of  1815.'  The  basis  of  the  system 
previously  in  use  was,  however,  preserved. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  compilation 
and  composition  of  several  volumes  of  this  kind  consti- 
tutes no  small  portion  of  American  military  literature.  In 
works  of  this  nature,  specially  American,  our  country  is 


'  See  congressional  documents  for  the  sewion  of  1826-7. 

*  Somewhere  about  1619-^,  the  United  States  government  employed 
aa  oAeer  of  the  army  to  traaslate  from  the  French  a  work  on  the  aoieaoo 
of  war,  for  which  the  government  jNud  ten  thousand  dollam.  Yet,  for 
want  of  revision,  and  adaptation  to  oar  circumstances,  this  work  was 
of  no  practical  use.  Hence,  we  may  see  what  labor  and  judgment 
were  required,  ly  one  who,  like  Scott,  prenaied  proper  wihIes  for  ant 
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quite  deficient.  The  French  have  been  the  great  writers  on 
military  science,  and  from  their  works,  as  we  have  akeady 
seen,  Scott  derived  much  of  his  knowledge  on  this  subjecL 

We  may  here  say,  that  much  labor,  research,  readingi 
practice,  and  observation,  were  required  to  prepare  and 
put  forth  the  works  above  enumerated.  Of  their  merits^ 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  have  been  found  universally 
satisfactory  to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  acco* 
rate  judgment  on  such  topics. 

On  another  subject,  and  one  of  vast  magnitude,  though 
apparently  foreign  to  his  profession,  Scott  became  a 
writer ;  and  such  has  been  the  space  which  that  topic 
has  since  occupied  in  the  public  mind,  that  we  feel  it  to 
be  only  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  record  his  part  in  the 
discussion.     That  topic  was  the  temperance  movemenL 

That  the  necessity  of  a  temperance  reform  should  oc- 
cur to  a  military  man,  will  not  appear  strange  when  it  is 
considered,  that  his  professional  pursuits  bring  him  into 
constant  association  with  all  classes  of  society ;  and  that 
the  exposures  of  a  camp  and  the  hardy  life  of  a  soldier, 
demand  from  the  commanding  general  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance in  protecting  the  health  of  his  troops. 

Scott  was  among  the  very  earliest  pioneers,  in  the 
effort  to  do  something  to  check  and  prevent  the  enormous 
evil  of  intemperance.  That  he  was  so,  will  appear  evident 
from  the  dates  which  we  shall  present. 

The  present  temperance  societies,  of  all  kinds,  date 
back  only  about  twenty  years.  It  is  true,  that  there  have 
been  t^.mperance  associations  and  temperance  men  in  all 
ages  since  the  days  of  the  Rechabites.  But  that  move- 
ment now  known  as  the  Temperance  Reform  can  claim 
but  little,  if  any  earlier  origin,  than  1825.     About  that 
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fmutf  Dr.  Ljrman  Beecher  preached  his  celebrated  tern* 
perance  discourses.  He  was  not  precisely  the  founder 
of  temperance  societies,  but  he  was  the  earUest  and 
strongest  advocate  of  that  noble  cause. 

Much  earlier  than  this,  December  22d,  1821,  General 
Scott  published  his  "  Scheme  for  restricting  the  Use  of 
Ardent  Spirits  in  the  United  States."  It  appeared  in  the 
180th  number,  of  the  above  date,  of  the  National  Gazette^ 
edited  by  Robert  Walsh.  It  occupied  twelve  colunms  of 
a  supplement  of  that  paper,  and  was  conunended  to  the 
public  by  the  following  editorial  article  of  Mr.  Walsh. 
We  copy  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  both  General 
Scott  and  Mr.  Walsh,  at  that  time,  adopted  all  the  leading 
arguments  which  have  since  been  used  so  pertinaciously 
and  effectually  by  many  eloquent  and  able  advocates  of 
temperance. 

In  the  National  Gazette  of  December  22d,  Mr.  Walsh 
says — 

"  We  issue,  in  a  Supplement  to  this  day's  Gazette, 
*  A  Scheme  for  Restricting  the  Use  of  Ardent  Spirits  in 
the  United  States.'  The  length  of  this  production  will 
not,  we  trust,  prevent  it  from  being  generally  read.  We 
think  the  country  lies  under  an  obligation  to  the  intelligent 
and  public-spirited  author,  for  the  attention  which  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  for  the  instructive  and  im- 
pressive facts  and  opinions  which  he  has  brought  to- 
gether, and  skilfully  exhibited,  in  furtherance  of  his  great 
purpose.  The  topic  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  hardly 
admits  ot  exaggeration.  That  evil  is,  notoriously,  the 
most  extensive  and  prolific  with  which  these  states  are 
now  afflicted.  In  almost  every  instance,  the  atrocious 
murders  which  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  be  obhged 


;  love  tL  end  at  winch  our  corre.p..dcn  tann. 
L  particular  scheme  be  not  thought  the  most  prac 
or  EL.  They  will  weigh  deliberately  and  ea 
"en  Vs.ive  or  corrective  project  and  adopt  m 
.S  that  which  strikes  at  ihe  root  of  the  o,. ,  rft 
1  see  insuperable  obstacles  to  tts  execution- 

Tl  e  "cheme  of  General  Scott  was  «ot  adopted 
UK  a  guments  and  fact,  adduced  by  bm  were  th 
2;;its  and  facts  afterwards  u.^^^^^^^^ 

TaSentspirit.  The  ide.  of  total  ah^eefr. 
and  malt  liquors,  was  not  adopted  by  any  of  t 
.ithin  a  very  few  years,  ^^^^'v''''' fT^,,r 
Scott  aimed  only  to  suppress  the  use  of  ardent 
for>  the  army,  this  was  undoubtedly  the  cans 
largest  portion  of  the  prevalent  intemperance 
Je  sddiers,  so  often  intemperate,  used  aim 
gether.  rum,  brandy,  and  whiskey-  ^^  ^^     __^  ^ 
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portioiis  of  which  we  are  about  to  extract.  They  will 
show  both  his  ability  as  a  writer,  and  the  sound  views  he 
there  suggested  to  the  public. 

Scott's  tixws  of  intemperance  in  1821. 

'*It  is  now  many  years  since  the  writer  of  this  essay 
was  first  made  to  reflect,  with  some  intensity,  on  the  Tice 
of  drunkenness,  whilst  endcaroring  to  apply  a  remedy,  in 
a  small  corps,  to  that  greatest  source  of  disease  and  in- 
subordination in  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army.  Having 
the  attention  so  awakened,  and  subsequently  being  much 
accustomed  to  change  of  place  from  one  extreme  of  the 
Union  to  another,  he  has  been  led  to  observe,  with  a  more 
than  usual  keenness,  the  ravages  of  the  same  habit  among 
the  more  numerous  classes  of  the  community.  The  con- 
viction has  thus  been  forced  upon  him  that,  of  all  acct- 
dental  evils,  this  is  the  most  disastrous  to  our  general 
population. 

**  Insanity  from  other  causes  is,  for  example,  exceed- 
ingly rare.  The  yellow  fever  only  visits,  occasionally, 
some  of  our  larger  cities  on  the  seaboard — the  small-pox, 
once  the  terror  of  the  world,  has  disappeared  before  the 
benign  influence  of  vaccination — but  the  virus  of  intem- 
perance still  circulates  everywhere,  and  saps  the  founda- 
tions of  morals,  health,  and  happiness  !  For,  not  minute- 
ly to  dwell,  in  th's  place,  on  the  innumerable  disorders, 
both  domestic  and  public,  which  hourly  result  from  the 
earlier  progress  of  intoxication — happily,  in  some  few  in- 
dividuals never  carried  to  excess,  nor  ripened  into  fixed 
habit — and  such  ills  alone  constitute  a  frightful  aggre- 
gate— ^how  few  are  the  I'unilies  that  have  not  been,  within 
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IfliA  its  denunciations.*    The  evil  still  spreads.  A  mastnr 
emaly  }^  remains  to  be  found. 

*•  *  The  gatbering  Biiinbar,  tm  it  mowm  aloofa 
IdvoItw  m  TMt  inToIunUry  throng ; 
Who,  gently  drawn,  and  atnigglbig  laa  and  lev, 
EdO  hi  har  Twtas,  and  har  power  i 


The  argument  of  the  essay  was  that  which  was  adopted 
•Vy  many  of  the  original  temperance  advocates  and  tem- 
perance societies.  It  was,  Uiat  those  who  drank  wine 
and  beer  were  comparatively  temperate,  while  the  great 
.evil  to  be  attacked  was  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

JLm  these  views  did  not  prevail,  and  our  object  is  only 
to  show  that  Scott  was,  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
pioneers  on  this  subject,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  some 
other  views  presented  in  the  essay. 

General  Scott  proceeds  to  show  some  of  the  happy  re- 
sults which  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  temperance 
principles — 

"  Thus  it  has  been  shown,  (and  some  of  the  probable 
results  will  be  more  strictly  demonstrated,)  that,  under  the 
operation  of  the  proposed  law,  ardent  or  burning  spirits 
might  gradually,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  be  al- 
most entirely  banished  from  the  country ;  other  beve- 
rages, salutary  in  their  effects,  or  comparatively  innoxious, 
substituted  by  corresponding  degrees;  home  industry 
maintained  and  promoted;  diseases  simplified  and  di- 
minished ;    fireside   enjoyments  fenced  in  against  their 

He  who  walks  "  in  the  imugination  of  [hui]  heart,  to  add  dnmkenne« 
to  thirrt,  the  Lord  will  not  spare.** — ^DeaL  xxix.  19,  S20. 
'*  Awake,  ye  dmnk  irdi«  and  weep.*'-nJoel. 
••  Far  the  lirauiJwrd  and  glutton  ahall  oaine  to  porerty.'*---PtoT.  siiiL  9L 
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most  powerful  enemy  ; — ^in  short,  our  general  population 
rendered  as  moral  and  robust  as  it  is,  by  inheritance  and 
in  fact,  politically  free. 

''  It  will  not  be  attempted  to  class  the  enterprise  herein 
proposed,  with  the  great  revolution  which  gave  birth  to 
our  country,  and  a  practical  example  to  suffering  nations. 
But,  certainly,  to  break  the  shackles  of  that  vice  which 
has  held  and  is  likely  to  hold  millions  of  our  countrymen 
in  a  state  of  moral  bondage  and  of  physical  debility^ 
would  be  a  reform  only  inferior  in  importance  to  that  hap- 
piest and  most  glorious  of  human  achievements.** 

This  Essay  is  accompanied  by  statistical  tables  of  the 
number  of  drinkers  and  sots,  which  give  results  very 
little  different  from  those  which  were  subsequently  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  temperance  societies. 

Below  is  the  estimate  of  those  who  may  strictly  be 
called  the  iiilcmperaie- 


OBKUUL  PASS,  OF  COLOMBIA.  IM 

It  18  supposed  to  hare  led  to  the  foimation 
ef  the  Int  temperance  societies  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  the  earhest  in  the  army.  It  certainly  preceded 
Aem,  in  taking  the  same  ground,  and  maintaining  it  by 
die  same  arguments.  The  example  of  these  efforts  and 
spread  to  Europe,  and  have  been  followed  by 
i  eflfects  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


In  the  year  1823,  General  Scott  had  taken  some  in- 
terest in  procuring  the  admission  of  the  sons  of  General 
Pies,  of  Colombia,  into  the  United  States  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point.'  As  General  P^z  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  enlightened  men  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  subsequently  became  president  of  that  republic, 
the  following  correspondence  belongs  to  this  place,  both 
as  relating  to  General  Scott,  and  as  illustrating  the  cor- 
diality and  friendly  sentiments  existing  between  Colom- 
bia and  tlie  United  States. 


GENERAL  PAEZ  TO  PRESIDENT  MONROE. 

[Translation.] 

'*  Caracoas,  July  28th,  1823. 
"  Most  excellent  sir — 

I  have  read  with  most  lively  satisfaction, 
in  one  of  the  public  papers  of  Venezuela,  a  statement 
of  the  interview  which  your  excellency  conceded  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Young,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
mission you  were  pleased  to  grant  for  the  admission  ot 


They  neeired  no  pay  from  the 
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my  sons  into  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  at  the 
request  of  General  Scott.  I  have  been  highly  honored  by 
your  excellency,  and  the  admission  of  my  sons  into  your 
national  college,  is  a  laurel  presented  to  me  by  fortune , 
but  I  can  never  sufficiently  appreciate  the  desire  whicb 
you  express  to  see  me  in  your  country,  and  exercise  your 
personal  courtesies  towards  me,  nor  find  language  elo- 
quent enough  to  manifest  my  gratitude.  I  should  be 
happy  if  I  could  soon  conclude  the  sacrifice  which  my 
country  requires  from  mc,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
United  States,  and  form  a  lasting  friendship  with  your 
excellency. 

"  I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  just  tribute  oi 
admiration  and  respect  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be— 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Jose  Antonio  Pass. 

'*  To  His  Excellency  the  President  ) 
of  the  United  States."         \ 

GENERAL  SCOTT  TO  GENERAL  PAEZ. 

"  Fortress  Monroe,  May  28th,  1813. 

"  Dear  General — 

Our  friend  Lieutenant-Colonel  Young 
is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Colombia,  and  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  explain  to  you  how  our  correspondence  hat 
been  interrupted,  and  the  lively  interest  I  take  in  the 
three  fine  boys  you  have  done  us  the  honor  to  send  among 
us,  for  their  education.  The  President  deemed  tliis  cir- 
cumstance so  flattermg  to  the  United  States,  that,  follow- 
ing up  his  kind  feelings  for  a  sister  republic,  he  imme* 
diately  ordered,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  Youngs 
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dial  the  boys  should,  as  they  successively  attained  tho 
proper  age,  be  admitted  iiitu  our  national  military  semi- 
nary, on  a  footing  with  our  own  cadets.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  will  join  in  a  few  days,  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  present,  and  of  rendering  him  all  the 
assistance  in  my  power.  You  may  rely  on  a  continuance 
of  those  attentions  to  him,  and  also  to  tKe  other  two,  who 
are  placed  at  school  near  my  head-quarters. 

**  We  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  two  of 
your  ships  of  war,  in  an  action  with  a  much  superior 
force.  Thank  God,  however,  your  independence  and 
liberties  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. In  a  few  years  more,  our  continent  cannot  fail  to 
be  occupied  wholly  by  republics.  Liberty  seems  also 
likely  to  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe ;  and 
among  its  gallant  assertors,  the  Colombian  army  certainly 
occupies  a  foremost  position. 

"  Permit  me,  general,  to  say,  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  I  am,  with  great  per- 
sonal admiration  and  esteem, 

Your  obediejit  servant, 

WlNFIELD  ScOTT. 
"  To  General  J.  A  Paez,  &c.,  &c." 

GENERAL  PAEZ  TO  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

[Translation.] 

•*  Cakaooai,  July  3(Hh,  1891. 
"  General — 

Tlie  perusal  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of 
May  has  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction.  In  union 
with  the  infonnation  I  have  received  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Young,  and  from  the  public  papers  of  Yenezuelay 
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it  satisfies  me  how  great  is  the  interest  you  are  pleased 
to  take  in  the  education  of  my  children ;  and  I  want  Ian 
guage  to  express  my  gratitude  in  terms  worthy  of  your- 
self— worthy  of  so  important  a  service,  and  still  more  so 
of  the  government  that  has  given  so  kind  a  reception  to 
my  boys. 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  convey  to  your  gor- 
emment  my  sentiments  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and  re- 
spect, T  shall  have  fresh  motives  for  entertaining  towards 
you  the  feelings  of  esteem  which  you  so  well  deserve. 

''  I  join  you  in  congratulations  for  the  events  which  are 
about  to  diffuse  liberty  throughout  Europe.  Would  that 
its  standard  could  be  beheld  from  pole  to  pole ! 

"  Colombia,  unalterable  in  her  principles,  and  ready  to 
pour  out  the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  reduce  herself  to 
ashes,  rather  than  renounce  her  country,  her  liberty,  and 
her  glory,  congratulates  her  ally  and  her  republican  neigh- 
bor in  the  north,  in  having  consolidated  her  greatness, 
and  planted  her  flag  on  the  downfall  of  tyrants.  Colom- 
bia will  never  forget  that  North  America  stood  foremost 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  receive  her  as  an  ally. 

"  You  will  do  me  the  greatest  honor  by  accepting  the 
assurances  of  my  respect  and  friendship,  and  that  I  am, 
with  great  regard. 

Your  attentive  servant, 

Jose  Antonio  Pass. 

"  To  Major-General  Scott,  > 
United  SUtes  fervice."    ) 

In  the  year  1828,  and  previously,  Scott  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  General  Gaines,  touching  the  tnio 
rights  of  brevet  rank.  Mr.  Adams,  then  President,  had 
appointed  General  Macomb,  major-general  of  the  army* 
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Aero  bring  at  that  time  but  oiie  roajor-general.  Scott 
had  been  breretted  major-general,  with  an  older  date  than 
the  commission  of  Genend  Macomb.  He  therefore  con- 
tended that  brevet  commission  gave  rank,  and  if  rank, 
seniority  to  General  Macomb.  His  argument  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  a  Memorial  addressed  to  Con- 
gress/ asking  for  a  declaratory  statute.  His  argument 
was — 

1.  That  **  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  down  to  the  present  year,  brevet  rank  has  uniformly 
been  held  to  give  command  in  common  with  ordinary 
rank,**  except  only  within  the  body  of  a  regiment,  &c. 

2.  That  there  existed,  ''  in  law  or  in  fact,  no  higher 
title  or  grade  in  the  army,  than  that  of  major-general," 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  commander-in-chief,  except 
the  President. 

3.  That  he.  General  Scott,  held  a  commission  as  major- 
general,  July  25th,  1814,  of  older  date  than  that  of 
Macomb  or  Gaines. 

If  brevet  commissions  give  rank,  it  must  be  admitted 
this  argument  is  complete.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  such 
thing,  by  law,  as  a  commanding  general,  and  the  com- 
mand would  necessarily  devolve,  first,  on  the  highest  legal 
grade,  and  secondly,  on  the  one  of  the  same  grade  having 
the  oldest  commission. 

Congress,  however,  refused  to  pass  a  declaratory  stat- 
ute, and  the  govemnaent  practically  construed  a  brevet 
commission  as  conferring  no  rank. 

In  the  mean  while,  General  Scott  had  placed  his  resig- 
nation at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  which,  however, 

>  35  NilM'i  RegiPter.  3U4. 
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was  not  accepted.  At  length,  after  it  appeared  that  the 
President  and  civil  authorities  took  diflferent  views  of  the 
question  from  himself,  and  after  consultations  with  his 
friends,  he  concluded  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  and 
yield  to  the  decision  against  him.  We  subjoin  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretary  at  War  and  General 
Scott,^  alike  honorable  to  him  who  thus  frankly  yielded 
up  his  own  position,  and  to  the  President,  who,  though 
adverse  in  opinion,  yet  cheerfully  sought  to  keep  him  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 


GENERAL  SCOTT  TO  TUB  SECRETARY  OP  WAR. 

"  New  York.  Nov.  10th,  1889. 

"  Sir— 

I  have  seen  the  President's  order  of  the  13th  of 
August  last,  which  gives  a  construction  of  the  61st  and 


lamm  nou  sBCRSTiJiT  batok.  1M 

^  I  jdio  Mk  leate  to  surrender  the  remainder  of  the  fur* 
loiq^  the  department  was  kind  enough  to  extend  to  me 
in  April  last,  and  to  report  myself  for  duty. 

WiNFiBLD  Scott. 
« 1W  HoaT J.  H.  £itoa»  Seentary  of  War." 

aSCBXTABT  KATON  TO  OKNERAL  SCOTT. 

**  Wak  Dbpabtmbit,  ) 
Nov.  13th,  18ai9.    { 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  is  received,  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  you,  that  it  affords  the  depart- 
ment much  satis&ction  to  perceive  the  conclusion  to 
which  you  have  arrived  as  to  your  brevet  rights.  None 
will  do  you  the  injustice  to  suppose,  thai  the  opinions 
declared  by  you  upon  this  subject,  are  not  the  result  of 
reflections  and  convictions,  but,  since  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  government  have,  with  the  best  feelings 
entertained,  come  to  conclusions  adverse  to  your  own,  no 
other  opinion  was  cherished,  or  was  hoped  for,  but  that, 
on  your  return  to  the  United  States,  you  would  adopt  the 
course  your  letter  indicates,  and  with  good  feelings  re- 
sume those  duties  of  which  she  has  so  long  had  the 
benefit. 

"Agreeably  to  your  request,  the  furlough  heretofore 
granted  you  is  revoked  from  and  after  the  20th  instant. 
You  will  accordingly  report  to  the  commanding  general, 
Alexander  Macomb,  for  duty. 

J.  H.  Eaton. 

"To  Major-General  Winfield  Scott" 

In  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  secretary.  General 
Scott  ^as  assigned,  by  an  order  from  the  commanding 

la* 
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general,  to  tlie  Eastern  department,  and  General  Gainea 
to  the  Western. 

Just  previous  to  this  correspondence,  General  Scott 
had  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  tour  of  F/ance,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  For  the  next  three  years  be  was 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  department,  till 
1832,  when,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he  was  called  to  new 
and  very  different  scenes,  where  the  controversy  in 
arms  was  to  be  exchanged  for  the  controversy  with  pesti- 
lence, that  more  fearful  conqueror  than  any  famed  war 
riors  of  the  b:itlle-field. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1831-1833. 

r.r-Vinage  of  the  S«»— Origin  of  the  Blaek-HsiHi 
Wv^^Vngnm  of  the  War^-Ita  temmiatioii^— Scott  nik  with  the 
Iraopi  from  BnllUo^— FrogreM  of  the  AwUie  Choteim— SdlbriDgi  «( 
Soatt^  troopfc  Soott^e  Undnea  hi  ackneMr— Indiui  Connea  at  Rodt 
Uand. — Ke-o-knek.— Indian  Scenes  —  Indian  Danoea.  —  Indfam 
TVeatiei. 

The  North  American  Indians,  if  not  possessed  of  strong 
local  attachments,  have  ever  manifested  a  warm  and  al- 
most sacred  regard  for  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
When  passing  by,  they  strew  handfuls  of  earth  upon  them. 
They  part  from  these  tombs  with  bitter  regret,  when 
necessity  makes  them  wanderers  from  their  native  land ; 
and  when  generations  have  passed  away,  even  remote 
descendants  return  to  revisit  and  honor  the  spot  where 
their  dead  have  been  laid. 

This  feeling  is  one  of  the  many  ties  which  united 
them  to  their  original  country,  and  which  have  been  rudely 
and  suddenly  snapped  by  the  whites.  Much  of  the  sym« 
pathy  felt  and  expressed  for  the  Indians  is  mere  senti- 
ment,  totally  misplaced,  in  any  wise  scheme  of  policy 
either  for  them  or  for  the  ultimate  progress  of  civilization. 
But  this  feeling  of  religious  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead  is  one  which  demands  the  respect  of  the  highest 
intellect  and  the  most  refined  taste,     [ts  violation  by  the 
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frequent  and  often  unnecessary  separation  of  tue  Indians 
from  the  spots  which  they  peculiarly  cherished,  may  well 
excite  the  indignant  censure  of  the  generous  and  the 
good. 

This  disregard  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Indian  wars,  especially 
of  those  which  have  occurred  since  the  Revolution.  The 
superior  power  of  the  whites  is  an  idea  strongly  enough 
impressed  on  Indian  minds  to  prevent  any  aggressions 
from  their  side,  when  they  have  not  been  seduced,  as 
by  Great  Britam  in  the  war  of  1812,  or  have  suffered 
manifest  wrongs  from  the  encroaching  cupidity  of  the 
whites. 

The  principal  village  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  was  on  the  beautiful  river  peninsula 
between  Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi,  and  near 
tlieir  junction  J     More^  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of 
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dMe  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  the 
#liites ;  bnt  it  was  also  proTided,  that  so  long  as  they 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  the  Indians  should  have 
the  priTilege  of  living  and  hunting  upon  them.^  The 
United  States  also  guarantied  the  Indians  against  any 
intn^on  of  the  white  settlers.  Trespasses,  however,  did 
occur,  by  whites,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  CongresSi 
and  these  acts,  unrestrained  by  the  United  States  gov- 
enmenti  were  the  exciting  causes  of  the  jealousy,  irrita- 
tion, and  ultimate  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  1829,  the 
United  States  put  up  to  public  sale,  and  it  was  sold,  a 
portion  of  the  Sac  village,  which  was  bought  by  an  Indian 
trader.  Black-Hawk,  the  Sac  chief,  became  irritated, 
but  was  advised,  that  if  the  Indians  had  not  sold  the 
lands,  and  would  remain  quiet,  they  would  be  undis- 
turbed. On  the  idea  that  the  Indians  had  not  sold  their 
village,  he  determined  to  remain.' 

In  the  spring  of  1831  the  Indian  squaws  had  planted 
their  com  as  usual,  when  it  was  ploughed  up  by  the 
whites,  and  the  trespasses  against  the  Indians  continued. 
Black-Hawk  then  gave  notice  to  the  whites,  that  they 
must  remove  from  his  village.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1831,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, by  eight  of  the  settlers,  representing  that  the  Indians 
had  threatened  them,  and  were  committing  depredations 
on  the  whites.'  On  the  26ih  of  May,  the  governor  of 
Illinois  writes,  that  he  had  .called  out  seven  hundred 
miUtia  to  remove  a  band  of  Sac  Indians.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  he  writes  the  same  to  General  Gaines.  On  the 
29th  of  May,  Gaines  replies  that  he  had  ordered  six  com- 

*  Drake's  Lift  of  Black  Hawk,  54.         '  Idem,  99.        '  Idem,  100. 
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panics  of  the  United  States  troops  from  JefiFerson  Bar- 
racks to  Rock  Island,  and  four  other  companies  frmn 
Prairie  dii  Chien,  the  object  of  which  was  to  repel  inva- 
sion and  secure  the  frontier.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the 
United  States  troops  reached  Fort  Armstrong.  A  con- 
ferencQ  held  with  the  Indian  chiefs  there  proved  unavail- 
ing. General  Gaines  then  called  on  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois for  an  additional  force,  and  on  the  25th  of  June, 
Governor  Reynolds  and  General  Joseph  Duncan,  with 
1 600  mounted  militiamen,  reached  Rock  River.*  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  General  Gaines  took  possession  of 
the  Sac  village,  without  firing  a  gun  or  meeting  an  Indian. 
The  Indian  party  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  with  their 
women  and  children,  the  night  previous. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  General  Gaines  and  Gov- 
ernor Reynolds  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  by 
which  this  band  of  the  Sacs  agreed  to  live  west  of  the 
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and  at  the  aame  time  detennined  not  to  make  the  fint 
attack. 

Black-Hawk,  finding  that  the  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
wonU  not  join  his  standard,  had  resolved  to  recross  the 
Mississippi.'  They  were  encamped  at  Kish-wa-cokee, 
when  the  eyent  occurred  which  brought  the  opposing 
Corces  into  actual  conflict.  The  Illinois  mounted  militia 
had  proceeded  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  a  point  on  Rock  River 
half  way  between  Rock  Island  and  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment From  this  point  Major  Stillman,*  with  about  two 
hundred  and  seyenty-five  mounted  volunteers,  proceeded 
on  a  scouting  ei^>edition  to  Sycamore  Creek,  thirty  miles 
further  up  the  river.  Hearing  that  these  men  were  ap 
preaching,  Black-Hawk  sent  three  young  men  to  meet 
them  with  a  white  flag.  These  young  men  were  met  by 
the  whites,  and  one  of  them  taken  prisoner  and  killed.' 
Of  a  party  of  five  Indians  who  followed  the  former  one, 
with  pacific  intentions,  two  were  also  killed.  The  volun- 
teers pursued  till  the  whole  force  had  crossed  Sycamore 
Creek.  Here,  on  the  14th  of  May,'  they  met  the 
warriors  of  Black-Hawk  advancing  to  avenge  their 
companions,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  recrossed  the 
creek,  and,  after  the  loss  of  twelve  killed,  were  totally 
routed.* 

The  Indian  success  in  this  engagement  cncouniged 
them,  while  it  alarmed  the  people  of  Illinois.     On  the 

>  Drake**  Life  of  Black  Hawk,  141. 

'  The  fact  that  thin  young  man,  and  the*  two  othen  following,  were 
killed  by  the  American  troops  in  advance,  is  stated  by  Black  Hawk,  and 
admitted  by  the  foUowcn  of  Stillman. — Drakt't  Lift  of  Black  Hawk^ 
149-145. 

*  42  NUes'a  Register,  241.  '  Idem,  283. 
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15lh  of  May,  Governor  Reynolds  issued  his  proclamation, 
calling  out  two  thousand  more  militia,  to  meet  at  Heime  • 
pin,  on  the  10th  of  June. 

From  this  lime,  during  three  months,  a  succession  of 
actions  took  place  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians, 
with  various  success.  The  banks  of  the  beautiful  Rock 
River,  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  even  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  red  and  the  white 
man.  Women  and  children  were  not  spared,  and  more 
than  one  Indian  squaw  fell  in  battle.  It  is  related,  that 
at  one  place  a  ball  broke  the  arm  of  a  little  child  clinging 
to  its  mother's  breast,  and  pierced  her  heart ;  while  the 
child,  taken  up  by  a  kind  American  officer,  was  healed 
and  lived  !*  Starvation  as  well  as  war  pursued  the  bro- 
ken and  flying  Indians,  whose  place  of  refuge  on  the 
Wisconsin  had  been  discovered,  and  they  driven  from 
it.     A  portion  of  them,  including  a  number  of  women 
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fo  General  Street,  the  Indian  agent,  by  an  act  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  two  of  his  foUowers.' 

Thus  terminated  what  is  called  the  Black-Hawk  Wak, 
npcm  which  various  opinions  have  been  expressed,  but  of 
which  the  results  were  what  they  invariably  have  been  in 
aD  contests  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites.  ^Fhe 
Indians  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands.  They  retreated 
yet  further  towards  the  setting  sun,  leaving  the  blood  of 
warriors  and  the  tears  of  women  to  water  the  grass  which 
grew  upon  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  The  whites 
occupy  their  ancient  fields,  dig  up  with  inquisitive  hands 
the  bones  of  the  dead,  replant  the  soil  with  the  rich  and 
verdant  maize,  build  among  them  other,  more  beautiful, 
and  far  more  magnificent  towns ;  build  other  tombs,  and 
bury  other  dead ;  point  iheir  spires,  like  their  hopes,  to 
the  blue  summits  of  the  skies,  and  fill  the  circled  earth 
with  the  resounding  fame  of  arts  and  arms  ! 

So  passes  away  one  race  and  is  followed  by  another ! 
Each  fulfils  in  turn  the  decrees  of  God,  working  the  pur- 
poses of  his  Providence,  and  all  lending  to  that  ultimate 
and  great  end — the  reforming  and  reluming  the  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  excited  in  Illinois,  as  above 
narrated,  and  with  the  expectation  that  the  Winnebagoes, 
Poltawotamies,  and  other  tribes  of  the  North  would  unite 
with  Black-Hawk,  and  thus  occasion  a  general  Indian 
war,  General  Scott  was  ordered  by  the  war  department 
to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  take  conmiand  of 
the  forces  destined  to  subdue  the  savages. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1832,  Scott  embarked  at  Buf- 
CblIo,  with  a  body  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops,  in  four 

>  Drake's  I^fe  of  Black-Hawk,  163. 
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sleamboa  3,  for  Chicago.  The  purpose  was  lo  reach  Illi- 
nois as  speedily  as  possible,  and  there  co-operate  with 
the  United  Slates  forces  under  General  Atkinson,  and 
the  Ilhiiois  mounted  militia,  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Indians.  This  purpose  was  counteracted  by  one  of  those 
sudden,  severe,  and  solemn  dispensations  of  Providence, 
which  arrests  the  best-concerted  schemes,  startles  tlie 
strongest  intellect,  admonishes  man  of  his  weakness,  and 
demonstrates,  in  wonderful  ways,  the  power  of  God  ! 

If  the  traveller  would  pause  on  the  highway,  for  one 
sad  and  thoughtful  moment,  to  contemplate  and  inquire 
the  name  of  some  pale  corpse  suddenly  brought  before 
him ;  so  should  the  historian  pause  in  his  narrative  of 
events  lo  remember,  record,  and  reflect  upon  any  one  of 
tliose  unaccountable  phenomena  in  the  laws  of  existence 
by  which  God  visits  the  sins  of  men  with  the  sweeping 
devastations  of  pestilence. 
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The  Destroyer  stopped  not  there.  It  entered  the  beauti 
iul  metropolis  of  fashion,  and  in  twenty  days  slew  one  in 
every  hundred  of  its  inhabitants  !^  It  entered  England 
in  May,  1832,  and  in  less  tlian  thirty  days  more,  had 
crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  emigrant  ships,  and  landed 
on  the  shores  of  North  America !  There,  in  a  temperate 
climate,  with  a  sparse  and  hardy  population,  it  was  not 
yet  arrested.  Various  in  its  effects,  it  was  still  onward, 
[t  seemed  to  move  with  some  invisible  spirits  of  the  air. 
It  did  not  seem  to  move  with  the  currents  of  the  wind. 
It  did  not  poison  the  water.  It  did  not  go  or  come  with 
flaming  heats.  Nature  smiled  as  serenely  beautiful,  on 
these  scenes  and  days  of  pestilence,  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing down  upon  a  world  of  joy  and  ministering  to  it  with 


Coantrias. 

Deaths. 

OnOOOlnbabitanU 
were  attacked. 

or  1000  attacked 
died. 

Hungry,  .     . 

188,000 

4.9 

432 

Moscow,    .     . 

4,690 

24.5 

546 

St.  Petersburg, 

4,757 

26.4 

514 

Vienna, .    .     . 

1,899 

13.2 

477 

Berlin.   .    .     . 

1,401 

9.24 

631 

Elanibtirg, .     . 

455 

3.75 

521 

Pragne,      .     . 

1333 

33.4 

413 

Brcslau,     .     . 

671 

16.4 

528 

Koenigsburg,  . 

UIO 

31.2 

699 

j.Mairdeburg,    . 

346 

15.7 

600 

Bremen,     .    . 

694 

46.2 

327 

;!Stctlin,  .    .     . 

250 

15.06 

699 

Halle,         .     . 

152 

12.7 

503 

Etbing,  .    .     . 

283 

19.5 

658 

i       Totol,  .    . 

206,241 

Average,  20 

Thia  table,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  only  Hungary,  and  the  large  towns 
of  Germany,  with  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg. 

*Froin  the  28th  of  March,  1832,  to  the  14th  of  April,  there  died  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-on^  in  Paris.  At  that  time  the  disorder 
bad  not  there  reached  its  height-  for  it  continued  in  Paris  till  near  Juna. 
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fruitful  hai  vests  !*  One  thing  only  was  certain.  It  moved 
on  with  the  power  of  a  tempest  and  the  terrors  of  death. 
Some  fled.  Some  resigned  themselves  to  what  might 
come.  Some  resorted  to  amusements.  Some  engaged 
with  more  activity  in  business.  Some  were  cheered  in 
the  midst  of  danger  by  a  hopeful  disposition  and  a  peace 
ful  conscience.  But  however  received,  with  hope  or  fear, 
the  feeling  of  a  darkly  overshadowing  evil  was  upon  the 
whole  people.  There  was  a  sense  that  this  was  an  ene- 
my who  could  be  neither  flattered,  nor  frightened,  nor 
bribed  away.  Nor  could  he  be  conquered.  All  medical 
art  failed.  He  must  be  met,  and  met  with  courage,  leaving 
the  event  among  the  unveiled  mysteries  of  Providence. 

Thus  passed  the  cholera  along,  no  impediments  ob- 
structing. 

Over  rivers  and  over  lakes,  over  prairies  and  over  for- 
estSj  it  swept  with  silent  but  fatal  force.     It  crept  along 
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ibe  United  States.  No  history  can  exaggerate  the  sud« 
denness,  the  terror,  or  the  irresistible  force  of  its  approach. 
Many,  who  might  be  expected  to  fall  first,  escaped,  while 
many  of  the  bravest  died  even  from  fear. 

This  was  the  enemy,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  which 
attacked  Scott's  expedition  up  the  lakes,  and  soon  de- 
stroyed all  its  power  or  utility  as  a  military  corps. 

The  Asiatic  cholera,  brought  over  the  ocean  in  an  emi- 
grant ship,  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1832.  Thence  it  proceeded  immediately  to  Montreal,  and 
thence  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

Scott  had,  as  we  have  said,  embarked  at  Buffalo  for 
Chicago,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  in  four  steamboats.  On  the  8th  of  July,  while  on  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  troops 
with  great  fatality. 

The  facts  attending  the  presence  of  this  plague  among 
the  troops  of  the  northwest  have  been  carefully  recorded 
by  the  jounials  of  the  country,  and  they  will  illustrate,  as 
forcibly  as  any  wliich  can  be  produced,  its  fatal  nature. 

General  Scott,  his  staff,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  embarked  in  the  steamboat  Sheldon  Thomp- 
son, in  which,  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  cholera  broke  out. 
The  boat  arrived  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  night,  at  Chica- 
go,* and  in  a  short  time  left  there.  In  these  half  dozen 
days,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  one  officer 
and  fifty-one  men  died,  and  eighty  were  left  sick  at  Chi- 
cago.* 

*  SeoU*0  Letter  to  Governor  Reynolds,  43  Nilee's  Refiiter,  494 

*  49  NUen't  Regirter  391. 
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In  the  sieamboat  Henry  Clay  embarked  Col.  Twiggs, 
with  three  companies  of  artillery,  and  two  or  three  of  in- 
fantry. 

The  fate  of  these  was  even  worse  than  tliat  of  those  in 
the  Sheldon.  Even  a  greater  mortality  in  proportion  was 
experienced,  and  several  of  the  most  promising  officers 
perished.^  The  troops  were  landed  near  Fort  Gratiot,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  they  in  a  few  days  met  with  most  extraordinary 
sufferings.  We  have  before  us  two  accounts  of  the 
scenes  there,  and  both  authentic  statements  of  actual 
witnesses. 

One  is  written  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  apparently 
by  an  officer.^     It  says,  July  10 — 

"  Our  detachment,  which  consisted  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, lias  dwindled  down  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
by  pe!?tilence  and  desertion. 
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Nearly  all  the  others  have  deserted.  Of  the  deserters 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have  died  in  the 
woods,  and  their  bodies  have  been  devoured  by  the 
wolves.  I  use  the  language  of  a  gallant  young  officer. 
Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the  world  of  spirits,  with- 
out a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  straggling  survivors 
are  occasionally  seen  marching,  some  of  them  know  not 
whither,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  shunned  by 
the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence.'* 

At  Chicago,  as  before  and  after.  General  Scott  exposed 
himself,  though  ill,  by  attending  every  officer  and  soldier 
taken  sick.  His  conduct,  in  the  continual  care  and  effort 
for  those  under  his  charge,  has  been  testified  to  by  num- 
bers of  witnesses,  themselves  actors  and  observers  in 
these  scenes. 

Of  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  left  Buftalo 
the  number  was  in  a  short  time  so  reduced,  tliat  no  more 
than  four  hundred  were  left.  Scott  was  detained  by 
these  melancholy  occurrences  for  several  days,  at  Chica- 
go. As  soon  as  he  was  released,  he  left  Colonel  Eustis 
to  follow  with  his  reduced  command,  and  hastened  across 
the  prairies  to  join  General  Atkinson  on  the  Mississippi. 
He  found  him  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  3d  of  August, 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe. 

The  fugitive  Indians  were  «oon  brought  in  prisoners, 

both  with  the  remainder  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  confederacy, 

which  had  remained  in  a  state  of  doubtful  neutrahty,  and 

with  the  Winnebago  nation,  which  had  covertly  given  aid 

o  Black-Hawk's  band. 

In  the  mean  while,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the 
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cholera  bioke  out^  among  the  regulars  of  Atkinson's  aimy, 
at  Rock  Island,  whither  Scott  had  descended  from  Fort 
Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Here  Scolt  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  wonted 
kindness  by  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  the  dying. 
Nighl  and  day  he  visited  and  comforted  them,  himself 
always,  when  near  it,  laboring  under  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Feeble  in  body,  he  was  yet  almost 
constantly  in  attendance  on  the  afflicted.  Great  were  his 
eflforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  to  over- 
come the  symptoms  of  panic,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  original  calamity,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
exhibited.  The  mortality  was  appaUing,  but  at  length, 
on  the  8lh  of  September,  the  infection  disappeared. 

To  Scott's  humane  and  generous  conduct,  throughout 
this  terrible  battle  with  pestilence,  both  at  Rock  Island 
and  on  the  Lakes,  wc  have  the  testimony  of  ^ 


t3'Hi*f'     -f^ 
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and  firam  the  general  belief,  at  that  time,  in  its  con* 
tagiousness.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  clearly 
the  general's  duty  to  giro  the  best  general  directions  he 
could  for  proper  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  for  prevent- 
iDg  the  spread  of  the  disease.  When  he  had  done  this, 
his  duty  was  performed,  and  he  might  haye  left  the  rest 
to  his  medical  officers.  But  such  was  not  his  course. 
He  thought  he  had  other  duties  to  perform,  that  his  per^ 
iooal  safety  must  be  disregarded  to  visit  the  sick,  to  cheer 
the  well,  to  encourage  the  attendants,  to  set  an  example 
to  all,  and  to  prevent  a  panic — ^in  a  word,  to  save  the  lives 
of  others  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  *A11  this  he  did  feith- 
fullyy  and  when  he  could  have  had  no 'other  motive  than 
that  of  doing  good.  Here  was  no  glory  to  be  acquired ; 
here  were  none  of  the  excitements  of  the  battle-field ; 
here  was  no  shame  to  be  avoided,  or  disgrace  to  be 
feared ;  because  his  general  arrangements  and  directions 
to  those  whose  part  it  was  to  battle  with  sickness,  had 
satisfied  duty.  His  conduct  then  exhibited  a  trait  in  his 
character  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  justice  requires  should  not  be  over- 
looked."* 

This  is  the  language  of  a  calm,  intelligent,  and  impar- 
tial observer.  It  proves  that  the  laurels  of  Niagara  had 
bloomed  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but  no 
longer  with  crimson  flowers.  They  now  appear  in  those 
soft  and  lovely  hues  which  make  them  kindred  with  the 
kindest  and  gentlest  of  human  emotions. 

Near  the  middle  of  September,  the  cholera  having  sub* 


*  Private  lettei  of  an  oOletr  of  Um  army. 
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sided,  the  negotiations  commenced  with  the  India  \  tribes, 
for  the  final  settlement  of  difficulties.  The  scene  of  ne- 
gotiation was  Rock  Island.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  General  Scott  and  Gor- 
emor  Reynolds.  Inhere,  for  several  weeks,  they  received 
and  entertained  parties  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winneba- 
GOEHf  Sioux,  and  Menominies — all  warlike  nations,  and 
often  at  war  with  one  another.  They  now  appeared— 
constrained  into  peace  or  neutrality  by  the  presence  <rf 
well-disciplined  battalions — mingling  together  in  the  wild 
and  martial  costume  of  their  race. 

Of  these  tribes,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  kindred  and 
confederate  clans,  were  the  dandies  and  sometimes  the 
Mamelukes  of  the  forest  Though  not  very  numerous, 
they  are  the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  the  chase,  and  the 
first  in  all  that  constitutes  Indian  wealth — cattle,  horses, 
and  clothing.  Among  these  there  was  a  master  spirit, 
the  celebrated  Ke-o-kuck,  a  Sac,  then  in  the  prime  of 
life,  tall,  robust,  manly,  and  who  excelled  all  the  sur- 
rounding red-men  in  wisdom  and  eloquence  in  council,* 
in  the  majestic  graces  of  the  Indian  dance,  and  in  bold 
adventure  against  the  buflfalo,  the  bear,  and  the  hostile 
Sioux  and  Menominie.  Yet  this  person  was  not  by  birth 
a  chief,  and  therefore  held  no  hereditary  power.  He  rose 
to  be  head  man  of  the  nation  simply  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties.^ Becoming  jealous  of  him,  however,  the  tribe  at 
one  time  deposed  him.'  From  this  degradation,  which 
he  bore  witli  great  patience  and  equanimity,  he  was  not 

'  It  was  he  who,  by  delineating  to  the  Sac  nation  their  trae  relations  to 
the  whites,  restrained  the  Indians  from  joining  Bluck-IIawk^s  baud  in  tht 
war.    Drake's  Life  of  Black  Hawk,  1 16. 

•  Drake's  Life  of  Black  Hawk,  115.  *  Idem,  1S3. 
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•lUigietlier  lestorod  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Rock- 
labnii*  He  was  at  that  time  a  kind  of  treasurer  and 
keeper  of  the  records  for.  the  nation.  In  consequence  of 
Usgreatineritaiidtalenty  General  Scott  prevailed  upon  die 
priscipal  persons  of  the  nation  again  to  elevate  him  to  the 
chieftaiiicj,  firom  which  he  was  not  again  removed. 

Hie  scenes  exhibited  during  these  conferences,  were  of 
the  deepest  interest  and  the  most  picturesque  kind.  They 
were  adapted  rather  to  the  pencil  of  a  poet  or  a  painter 
dian  to  the  grave  records  of  history.  The  wild  son  of 
oatnre,  scarcely  more  barbarous  than  those  old  Greek 
wairiors  whose  names  the  song  of  Hdhier  has  borne  from 
age  to  age  on  the  wings  of  &me,  here  confitmted  the  man 
of  art  and  civilization,  &ce  to  face,  in  warlike  array,  and 
in  peaceful  amusement.  Tiie  song,  the  dance,  the  chase, 
the  rolling  drum  and  the  whooping  shout,  the  white 
soldier  and  the  tawny  maiden,  were  mingled  together  in 
this  conference  between  the  retreating  representatives  of 
barbarism  and  the  advancing  children  of  improvement. 
-  When  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  confederacy  on 
extraordinary  occasions  approached  head-quarters,  it  was 
always  with  the  loud  tramp  and  shout,  which  seemed  to 
be  rather  the  clangor  of  war  than  the  forms  of  ceremony. 
When  a  council  was  to  meet,  they  came  at  a  furious 
charge;  suddenly  dismounted,  arranged  themselves  in 
order,  and  then,  between  lines  of  soldiers,  entered  the 
pavilion  with  the  firmness  of  victors,  but  with  all  the  deep 
solemity  %f  a  funeral.  Arrayed  in  scarlet  hues,  their 
national  color,  sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  mounted, 
nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  fine  figures,  arms, 
and  costume  of  the  men.  Their  wives  and  daughters, 
too,  were  better  looking,  better  clothed  and  ornamented. 
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than  other  Indian  women,  and  generally  sustained  the  re 
putation  of  virtue  and  modesty. 

In  the  afternoons  the  scene  was  frequently  enlivened 
by  Indian  dances  at  head-quarters.  These  dances  are 
generally  pantomimes,  remarkably  descriptive  of  the 
achievements,  events,  and  history  of  the  individual  or  the 
tribe.  They  are  exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  young 
warriors  at  the  same  time,  to  the  music  of  rude  instru- 
ments, and  accompanied  by  occasional  whoopings.  The 
dancers  are  strictly  attentive  to  time  and  order,  rendering 
their  movements  accordant  by  the  modulation  of  the 
hand.  The  dances  are  principally,  either  the  war,  bufialo, 
or  com  dances. 

The  Sac  chief  Ke-o-kuck*  executed  a  pa^  seul,  pre 
senting  a  spirited  account  of  a  war  expedition,  which  he 
had  himself  conducted  against  the  Sioux.     The  spectator 
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on  with  quiet  delight — a  band  of  martial  music  sent  fonh 
its  melody,  fireworks  sent  up  their  red  light  and  flleamed 
against  the  evening  sky,  shells  and  rockets  burst  in 
the  air,  the  distant  hills  returned  the  echo,  and  these 
were  mingled  with  the  shrill  shrieks  of  Indian  applause. 
Refireshments  were  handed  round  nearly  in  the  manner 
of  our  cities.  Thus  the  white  and  the  red  man,  the  son 
of  the  forest  and  the  pupil  of  cities,  the  aboriginal  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  were  mingled  together  in  social  amuse- 
ments  with  strong  and  singular  contrast. 

The  conferences  and  treaty  which  followed  were  of 
high  importance,  both  to  the  Indians  and  the  United  States. 
Governor  Reynolds  being  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  high 
political  functionary,  was  requested  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
councils.  He,  however,  declining,  it  became  the  duty  of 
General  Scott  to  conduct  the  discussions.  His  speeches, 
and  those  of  the  Indian  orators  were  ably  and  promptly 
interpreted  and  taken  down  at  the  time,  by  the  secretary 
to  the  commissioners,  the  late  talented  and  accomplished 
Captain  Richard  Bache,  of  the  army.  By  him  they  were 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  war  department. 

The  interviews  with  the  deputations  of  the  Sioux  and 
Menominecs  were  interesting,  ahhough  merely  incidental 
to  the  war,  which  was  now  about  to  be  terminated.  But 
with  the  confederacy  to  wliich  Black-Hawk  belonged,  as 
also  with  the  Winnebagoes,  their  accomplices,  the  nego- 
tiations and  their  results  were  at  once  grave  and  impor- 
tant. Scott  opened  the  council  with  a  speech  to  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes.  He  paid  a  just  compliment  to  Ke-o-kuck  and 
certain  other  chiefs,  for  their  prudence  and  patriotism  in 
preventing  the  larger  body  of  their  people  from  rushing 
into  a  war,  which  Black  Hawk  madly  expected  with  twelve 
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hundred  warriors,  to  carry  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
the  Ohio  !  He  adverted  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  Mississippi 
was  passed  and  the  invasion  conunenced,  without  it  being 
known  to  the  government  or  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  any  serious  cause  of  complaint  existed  on  the  part  of 
their  red  brethren.  He  declaimed  against  the  crime  of 
violating  a  solemn  treaty  of  firiendship,  such  as  had  Ipng 
existed  between  the  parties;  against  the  murders  and 
desolations  committed  upon  defenceless  and  unoffending 
settlers.  He  complimented  Brigadier-General  Atkinson 
and  his  troops  on  their  vigorous  pursuit  and  final  defeat  of 
the  lawless  invaders :  recalled  the  pains  which  had  been 
taken  for  weeks  after  the  battle,  to  hunt  up  the  wounded, 
tlie  women  and  children,  to  save  them  from  imminent 
starvation  ;  and  the  extraordinary  care,  seen  and  admired 
by  all,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  those  pitiable  cap- 
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Theee  diacaseions  fioallj  ended  in  the 
of  Ireatiee  with  these  tribes,  which  secured  to  the  United 
States  immensely  raluable  tracts  of  land,  whfle  it  also 
eecnred  to  the  Indians  peace  and  protection. 

Two  treaties  were  concluded.^  The  one  with  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  about  six  millions 
of  acres,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  then  territory 
and  now  state  of  Iowa.  It  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Union — ^fertile  in  soil,  sufficiently  temperate  in  dimate, 
and  abounding  in  lead  and  other  mineral  ores. 

In  consideration  of  this  raluable  cession,  the  United 
States  gare  a  reserration  of  about  four  hundred  square 
miles,  on  the  Iowa  Rirer,  to  Ke-o-kuck  and  his  friendly 
band ;  agreed  to  pay  the  Indians  an  annuity  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  thirty  years ;  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  tribe ;  and  to  employ  a  blacksmith  and  gun- 
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smith,  in  addition,  for  them.  Besides  this,  the  confederate 
tribes  were  left  ample  space  to  plant  and  hunt  in,  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

A  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by 
which  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  nearly  five  millions 
of  acres,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Illinois,  and 
south  of  the  Wisconsin,  comprehending  a  large  and  yalu- 
able  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Wisconsin.  To  the 
Indians  were  reserved  the  lands  beyond  the  River  Wis- 
consin and  Lake  Winnebago.  To  them  also  were  granted 
annuities  nearly  as  liberal  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sacs,  to* 
gether  with  hunting  grounds  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
opposite  to  those  reserved. 

These  treaties  have  been  of  great  value  and  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  a  little  more  tlian 
twelve  years,  the  lands  thus  granted  have  become  the 
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qiprobatioii  of  the  whole  course  of  your  proceed- 
r  during  a  series  of  difficulties  requiring  higher  morml 
I  than  the  operations  of  an  active  campaign,  under 
'  cucnmstances." 
Tlie  assertion  of  the  secretary  was  entirely  correct ;  for 
have  not  been  wsAng  those  who  had  defied,  in  the 
log^  hope  of  ^ory,  all  the  death-dealing  agents  of  the 
Ueody  battle ;  and  yet»  as  if  terror-stricken  by  some  in- 
visibie  power,  have  quietly  aunk  under  the  fears  of  pesti- 
ISBM.  Those  who  knew  best,  haye  testified  in  this  as 
rin  other  actions,  not  only  to  the  moral  courage,  but  to  that 
amdnable  trait  of  character,  a  sagacious  presence  of  mind, 
m  General  Scott,  which  has  borne  him  successfully 
ikroogh  all  the  varied  scenes  of  danger,  of  enterprise, 
and  of  high  intellectual  demand,  either  moral  or  physical^ 
mio  which  his  active  life  has  led  him. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Gflneral  Scatt  ordered  to  Chtirle*toii, — Tariff  ©f  1828. — Colletoii  Mesthlf* 
— ResiaiaQce  to  the  Laws  proposcd,^ — McDuffiDs  Sj!>eecli.— ^L  H^leiiM 
Ee^oiutiou. — ^ienn  of  NullitiGiiliian. — Major  fiuniiitoiifl  8pecoli  ftt 
Walter  borough*— Nullification,^ — Resoluticina  of  tlii^  HouIIj  C'arwiiu*  Leg. 
UJiitiiTe. — J.  C.  OalhoiitiV  Irfitler  from  Fort  Hlll.^«^g«  Smitli'l 
answer  td  Spariauborg. — Union  PHrty,^ — Comr^'nta on. —Ordinance  of 
Nullification.— Go ver nor  Gayle- — ^State  Reeoliitioiis.^ — GiMicraL  Juek^ 
eotrs  Proclansatiou* — Troops  ordfssrfd  to  CUarle^lon^ — Gejirml  Scolt'n 
Ordera,— Seott'a  Arruiigymeiits. — Tent  Oath. — Night  Sci?tt»  in  Charleit- 
ttm.-— Conduct  of  the  Army  and  Nnf^y* — Fire  rti  Charleston  and  luci- 
denti^ — So«tt'i  Correipon deuce. 

General  Scott  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  scenea 
of  Indian  wars  and  Indian  treaties  in  the  West*  when  he 
■was  called  to  mingle  in  others  on  the  Houthcrn  bolder* 
which  threatened  far  more  danger  lo  the  peace  and  satcty 
of  the   American  UnioiK      He  arrived  at  N^w  York  m 
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This  difficulty  was  the  attempt  to  nulbfy  the  rereiiM 
laws  of  the  United  States,  by  the  action  of  a  single  stat8» 
South  Carolina.  This  theory,  and  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed its  assertion  in  that  state,  are  commonly  caUed 
'^  snllificaation.''  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  any 
of  the  opniions  held  by  Tarious  men  and  parties  in  the 
qnestioiis  connected  with  a  tariff  of  rerenue  duties,  or 
with  the  reserred  rights  of  the  states.  It  is  necessary, 
howerer,  to  give  the  reader  a  candid  statement  of  the 
&cts  and  events  in  this  singular  portion  of  American  hia* 
toiry,  in  cnrder  that  the  precise  situation  of  the  country, 
when  General  Scott  arriyed  at  Charleston,  its  internal 
dangers,  and  the  part  he  had  in  quieting  those  difficulties, 
may  be  fairly  understood.  In  this,  there  is  no  need  of 
inquiring  into  motives,  and  little  chance  of  error ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  several  actors  were  performed  in  pubUc,  re* 
corded  by  the  public  press,  and  sent  upon  the  winds  by 
the  voices  of  a  thousand  witnesses.  It  was  not  so,  how* 
ever,  with  the  part  of  General  Scott ;  for  his  duties  were 
confidential.  They  were  required  to  be  performed  with 
silence  and  delicacy.  Hence,  however  much  might  de* 
pend  upon  his  discretion,  the  mere  fact  of  its  exercise 
afforded  little  that  was  tangible  and  expressive  to  the  pen 
of  history.  Yet  we  shall  see,  that  his  position  and  con- 
duct there  exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  the  event, 
and  contributed  mainly  to  the  peaceful  termination  of  the 
controversy. 

The  excitement  which  terminated  in  what  was  called 
''nullification,"  commenced  in  consequence  of  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1828.  That  act  raised  the  revenue 
duties  levied  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  higher 
than  any  previous  revenue  act  of  the  United  States.    It 
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was  passed  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustry. It  was  resisted  by  nearly  all  the  representatives 
of  the  cotton-planting  stales,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in- 
jurious to  their  interests  and  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  They  argued,  that  the  greater  the 
duties,  the  less  the  importations;  and  that  the  less  the  im- 
portations, the  less  would  be  the  exportations ;  because 
foreign  nations  would  have  less  abiUty  to  purchase. 
They  deemed  it  unconstitutional,  because  they  said  it 
was  unequal  taxation.* 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  argument  by  which  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  South  CaroUna  arrived  at  a 
belief,  that  the  tariff  act  was  both  injurious  to  them,  and 
unconstitutional.  On  this  beUef,  they  proceeded  to  resist 
the  act  by  public  meetings  and  inflammatory  resolves, 
and  finally  to  advance  and  carry  out  the  doctrines  of  nulli- 
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ImmilfAtBM,  direct  israa^  uxl  bloodshed  eren  only  aTorted 
bgrflie  gnat  cratioa  of  the  public  officers,  and  the  milder 
Ittppeiainent  of  Congress. 

*:9lBr  act,  as  we  faaTO  nairated,  was  pas8e«l  by  the  house 
elr4ie  16di  of  May,  and  on  the  12th  of  Jbrnot  only  twenty- 
^daya  afterwaids,  the  citiaens  of  Cdleti<n  district, 
Carolina,  assembled  at  the  coort-housOi  in  Walter^ 
bssoo^  and  there  adopted  **  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Soodi  CaroliBay'^  which  openly  avowed  the  doctrine  of 
fsaalance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union. 

•  This  address  contains  the  following  passages — 

^  What  coarse  is  left  ns  to  pursue  ?  If  we  haTO  the 
csBttDon  pride  of  men,  or  the  determinaticm  of  freemen, 
we  innst  resist  the  imposition  of  this  tari£  We  stand 
eomnitted.  To  be  stationary  is  impossible.  We  must 
either  retrograde  in  dishonor  and  in  shame,  and  receiye 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  our  brethren  superadded  to  our 
wrongs,  and  their  system  of  oppression  strengthened  by 
our  toleration ;  or  we  must '  by  opposing,  end  them.' 

''  In  advising  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  we  deem  it  due  to  the  occasion,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  distinctly  but  briefly  to 
state,  without  argument,  our  constitutional  faith.  For  it 
is  not  enough  that  imposts  laid  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  are  oppressive,  and  transfer  in  their 
operation  millions  of  our  property  to  northern  capitalists 
If  we  have  given  our  bond,  let  them  take  our  blood. 
Tliose  who  resist  these  imposts  must  deem  them  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  principle  is  abandoned  by  the  payment 
of  one  cent  as  much  as  ten  millions." 

>  CoHeton  AddiMMt,  34  NUm,  SSS-dSa 
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In  this  address,  according  to  its  own  tenns,  an  attitud* 
was  assumed  '*  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  th© 
Union." 

Another  address  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  request- 
ing that  Governor  Taylor  would  "  immediately  convene 
the  legislature  of  the  slate."  The  Colleton  movement  of 
"open  resistance  to  the  laws"  was,  however,  not  seconded 
by  other  portions  of  the  slate,  at  that  time,  and  Governor 
Taylor,  in  a  letter  dated  the  4tli  of  July,  1828|  declined 
calling  the  legislature  together,  prudently  remarking,  that 
"  the  lime  of  great  public  excitemant  is  not  a  time  pro- 
pitious for  cool  deliberationj  or  wise  determination  "* 

On  the  19lh  of  June,  a  dinner  was  given,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  to  Mr.  George  McDuffie,  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Congress.*  At  this  dinner,  he  recom* 
mended  the  laying,  by  the   state,  of  a  tax  on  Northern 
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■okite  ^eipotiBin,  which  it  wa8  as  much  the  duty  of  dti* 
MOB  to  rensty  aa  if  they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Rerolutiony  and  were  opposing  the  taxation  of  Great 
Britain.' 

Nullification  was  not  then  altogether  formed  and  shaped 
in  the  jdans  of  those  disposed  to  resist  the  general  gar* 
enmient.  There  was,  however,  a  germ  of  that  idea  found 
in  sereral  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  public  meetings. 

At  the  parish  of  St.  Helena  the  following  resolution 
was  passed — 

**Resohed,  That,  differing  firom  those  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  look  to  home  production,  or  more  consump* 
tion  of  the  fabrics  of  the  tariff  states,*  as  a  relief  firom  out 
present  burdens,  we  perceive  in  these  expedients  rather 
an  ill-judged  wasting  of  the  public  energy,and  diversion 
of  the  public  mind,  than  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  true 
evil,  the  usurping  spirit  of  Congress,  which  (since  that 
body  vrill  never  construe  down  its  own  powers)  can  be 
checked,  in  our  opinion,  only  by  the  action  of  states  op> 
posed  to  such  usurpation."* 

This  was  the  germinal  idea  of  what  afterwards  became 
nullification,  though  perhaps  not  first  announced  at  that 
particular  place. 

In  many  counties  of  Georgia  the  anti-tariff  excitement 
was  also  dcYeloped,  in  public  meetings  and  resolutions ; 
but  there  the  measures  were  not  of  the  same  species.  It 
was  there  proposed  to  lay  an  excise  duty  on  Northern 

*  34  Ntles,  302.    See  the  body  of  McDuffie*i  speeoh. 

*  This  was  in  reference  to  the  fact,  that  at  many  of  the  nteetingi  ia 
Soath  Carolina,  it  was  resolved  to  wear  only  their  own  manufaotures,  mad 
abstain  wholly  from  those  made  north  of  the  Potemae. 

'  35  Niles,  pag^  62. 
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manufactures,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  consume  tba 
produce,  especially  the  staple  articles,  of  Kentucky,  OhiOt 
and  other  slates,  which  had  supported  the  tariflf.' 

The  grand  jury  of  Wilkes  county,  Georgia,  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  the  superior  court,  in  which  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Crawford  presided  as  judge,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  one  of  the  objects  of  their  consideration, 
and  they  recommended  the  legislature  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  to  take  such  measures  on  the 
subject  as  they  constitutionally  could.  They  wisely  ex 
pressed  themselves  thus,  in  regard  to  the  excitement  then 
abroad — 

"To  our  fellow-countrymen  we  would  reccmunend, 
moderation  in  feeling,  temperance  in  language,  forbear- 
ance in  all  things."^ 

At  length,  in  November,  1828,  in  a  speech  made  by 
Major  James  Hatiiilum,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
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i  fimsts  the  homes  of  dyih'mtion,  and  this  aho- 
pther  «i  a  coniequence  of  the  tariff. 

Thf»  pictnre  was  drawn  with  great  eloquence  and  force, 
sad.  if  it  were  a  reality,  there  was  certainly  much  to 

'  hock  abroad,"  8a3rs  Major  Hamilton,  ''through 

I  ence  happff  this  once  prosperous  land ;  see  the  wil* 

\  regaining  her  empire.    Look  at  these  waste  and 

■pots  which  once  teemed  with  fertility  and  life, 

.  to  the  fern,  which  rears  its  head  amidst  soli- 
\  which  were  oiice  blessed  by  the  smiling  industry  of 
man.  Where  are  now  those  beautiful  homesteads  and 
wnerable  chateaux  which  once  adorned  the  land  of  omr 
lidifsn,  the  abodes  of  hospitality  and  wealth,  from  which 
the  most  generous  benefactions  were  dispensed  to  con- 
tented labor,  by  which  slavery  itself  lost  half  the  burden 
of  its  chains  in  the  kindness  with  which  they  were  im- 
posed? Gone,  fallen  into  irreversible  decay.  On  the 
very  hearth-stone  where  hospitality  kindled  the  most  genial 
fires  that  ever  blazed  on  her  altars,  Uie  fox  may  lie  down 
in  security  and  peace ;  and  from  the  casement  of  the  very 
window  from  which  notes  of  virtuous  revelry  were  once 
heard,  the  owl  sends  forth  to  the  listening  solitude  of  the 
surrounding  waste,  her  melancholy  descant,  to  mark  the 
spot  where  desolation  has  come." 

Such  were  the  strains  by  which  South  Carolina  was 
called  to  believe  herself  deeply  injured,  her  feelings  out- 
raged, and  her  rights  violated.  "  But  how,"  says  the  orator, 
**are  we  to  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil  ?"  To  this  he  replies — "  A  nullification, 
then,  of  the  unauthorized  act  is  the  rightful  remedy.*^ 
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This  docirine  was  professedly  founded  on  the  Virgmit 
and  Kentucky  resoluiions  of  1798,  and  it  was  defended  afl 
a  peaceful  measure.  Looking,  however,  to  bloodshed  as 
a  possible  consequence,  h  was  argued  that  this  could  only 
take  place  as  the  act  of  the  majorily.  Such  an  act,  says 
Major  Hamilton,  would  dissolve  the  Union ;  but,  says  he, 
''if  the  Union  be  dissolved,  theirs  will  he  Uie  odium  of 
such  a  lamentable  disruption," 

This  was  the  sort  of  language  addressed  to  the  people 
of  SoQih  Carolina,  and  under  its  influence  the  excitement 
increased. 

When  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  met  in  Decern 
her,  tlie  feeling  whicli  was  so  strongly  developed  among 
the  people  was  exhibited  with  equal  strength  in  that  body, 
Messrs.  Preston,  Waddy  Thompson,  and  Holmes,  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives*  of  which  iha 
substance  was,  that  the  tariff  acts  were  palpable  and  dan* 
gerous  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  slate 
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fatten,  poblished  by  a  friend,  declaring  the  conatita- 
lioiiality  of  the  tariff.^  These  letters  appear  to  hare  had 
a  sedative  effect  on  the  anti-tariff  excitement;  for  the 
pafalic  mind  seems  immediately  afterwards  to  have  been 
diverted  to  other  objects,  and  nullification  was  not  attempt 
ad  till  four  years  had  passed  away. 

In  May,  1832,  howerer.  Congress  again  revised  the 
tariff^  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duties — but  for 
that  of  remodifying  them,  and  rendering  some  of  them 
more  agreeable  to  the  Southern  states.  That  it  had  done 
so.  Colonel  Drayton  declared  in  an  address  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  exhorting  them  to  sustain  the  UnioiL* 
It  proved  unsatisfactory,  however,  to  those  who  had  so 
vehemently  opposed  it  in  1828;  and  the  excitement  was 
again  renewed.  The  remedy  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  St.  Helena  resolutions,  and  put  forth  in  Major  Hamil* 
ton's  speech,  was  now  openly  declared  to  be  the  right  of 
the  state,  and  that  which  the  people  should  adopt,  if  they 
had  spirit,  or  liberty.  Their  imaginations  were  infla* 
med  with  the  idea,  that  they  were  deliberately  imposed 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  Union,  and  that  honor  required 
that  they  should  assert  their  dignity  and  their  rights,  by  re- 
sistance. Inflammatory  toasts  were  drunk  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  public  men 
supported  the  measures,  which  it  was  assumed  were  right, 
and  by  which  the  state  was  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  a  letter  dated  **  Fort  Hill, 
30th  of  July,  1832,"  declared  that  nullification  was  a 
peaceful  remedy,  and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
other  powers.' 
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''The  ungrounded  fear/'  said  he,  "  that  the  ri^t  oft 
state  to  interpose  in  order  to  protect  her  reserved  poiwen 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  general  goYemment, 
would  lead  to  disunion,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  and  as  it  dis- 
appears, it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  from  endangering,  the 
right  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  system,  «« 
essential  as  the  right  of  sufirage  itself. 

"  Thus  thinking,  I  have  entire  confidence  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  our  doctrine,  which  has  been  so  freely 
denounced  as  traitorous  and  rebellious,  will  be  hailed  ae 
being  the  great  conservative  principle  oi  our  admirable 
system  of  government,  and  when  those  who  have  so 
firmly  maintained  it  under  so  many  trials,  will  be  ranked 
among  the  great  benefactors  of  the  country." 

The  doctrine  of  "  state  interposition"  against  the  gen- 
eral government,  is  here  defended  as  an  essential  right, 
and  the  future  approbation  of  the  people  confidently  ex* 
pected. 

To  understand  the  exact  state  of  things  in  South  Caro- 
lina, at  that  time,  and  the  conflict  likely  to  ensue  between 
the  majority  in  the  state  supporting  nullification  by  the 
state  power,  and  the  general  government  executing  the 
laws,  with  a  minority  in  Soutli  Carolina  supporting  it,  we 
must  review  two  or  three  other  important  movements. 

The  doctrines  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  Major  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  other  leaders  of  the  nullification  party,  were 
as  strongly  opposed  by  other  distinguished  men  in  South 
CaroHna. 

Judge  Smith,  formerly  United  States  Senator,  in  an 
address  lo  the  people  of  Sparlanburgh  district,  thus  writes 
— **  To  say  you  can  resist  the  general  government,  and 
remain  in  the  Union,  and  hr  at  peace,  is  a  perfect  delu- 
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a,  calculated  only  to  hoodwink  an  honest  community, 
until  they  shall  have  advanced  too  far  to  retrace  theii 
steps ;  which  they  must  do,  and  do  with  disgrace  and 
humiliation,  or  enter  upon  a  bloody  conflict  with  the 
general  goyemment*  For  the  general  government  cannot 
bow  its  sovereignty  to  the  mandates  of  South  Carolina, 
while  the  Union  is  worth  preserving.  And  be  assured,  it 
will  not  bow  to  the  mandate  of  any  state,  while  the  sove- 
reign people  believe  that  a  confederated  government  is 
calculated  to  promote  their  peace,  their  honor,  and  their 
safety.''^ 

It  is  seen  that  the  political  ideas  inculcated  in  the  ex- 
tracts last  quoted,  are  directly  opposed  to  those  stated  in 
the  former  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
latter  assumes  the  supremacy  of  the  Union,  ihc  former 
that  of  the  State,  under  the  name  of  slate  interposition. 
Hence,  in  the  controversy  whicli  ensued,  the  name  of  the 
party  of  the  majority  was  known  as  the  nullification  partrjy 
and  that  of  the  minority  as  the  Uriion  party.  The  con- 
troversy between  these  parlies  in  the  slate  was  even  more 
excited  than  that  between  the  stale  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment. Tills  was  the  slate  of  things  when,  in  October, 
1832,  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  **  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people" 
of  that  state.'  The  object  of  this  convention  in  the  terms 
of  the  act,  was  "to  take  into  consideration  the  several  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties  on 
foreign  imports  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, or  for  other  unauthorized  objects  ;  to  determine  on 
the  character  thereof,  and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress.' 
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The  convention  elected  according  to  this  statute^  as 
sembled  al  Columbia,  the  seat  of  government,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1832.^  The  convention  being  assembled^ 
enacted  an  *'  ordinance,"  whose  title  was  "  to  provide  for 
arresting  the  operation  of  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  taxes  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities." 

On  the  final  passage  of  the  ordinance  the  word  "nulli- 
fy" was  substituted  for  "arresting."^ 

This  ordinance  assumed  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  courts,  and 
finally,  to  place  all  officers  under  oath  to  obey  only  the 
ordinance,  and  the  laws  made  to  give  it  effect. 

The  2d  section  pronounced  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and 
1882  "  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the  state, 
its  officers,  or  citizens." 
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ment  should  employ  force  to  carry  into  effect  its  laws,  or 
endeaTor  to  coerce  the  state  by  shutting  up  its  ports,  that 
South  Carolina  would  consider  the  Union  dissolved,  and 
would  *'  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  goTemment.'' 

No  one  could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  meaning  or  bear« 
mg  of  this  ordinance.  It  was  an  open,  frank,  and  direct 
resistance  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  notwithstanding 
the  confident  expectations  of  fellowship  and  assistance 
from  other  anti-tariff  states,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
they  would  oppose  the  violent  course  of  opposition  to  the 
law  marked  out  by  the  South  Carolina  convention.  Nor 
did  the  measure  tend  towards  peace  even  in  South 
Carolina.  A  Union  convention  was  soon  after  held  to 
counteract  this  movement.*  The  neighboring  states  were 
very  explicit  in  their  opposition.  Governor  Gayle,  in  his 
message  to  the  Alabama  legislature,  condemned  nullifica- 
tion in  the  strongest  terms.  **  If,"  said  he,  "it  [nullifica- 
tion] shall  be  recognised  as  the  true  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  a  state  can  remain  a  member  of  the  Union,  and 
at  the  same  time  place  her  citizens  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  laws,  ours  will  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  government, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  dissolved.  But 
the  strife  and  dissension  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine, 
to  gain  for  it  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  people,  have 
been  carried  to  such  excesses,  that  it  is  already  growing 
into  an  evil  not  less  to  be  deprecated  than  the  tariff  itself. 
If  the  firstfruits  of  this  doctrine  of  peace  are  deep  and 
bitter  feelings  of  personal  hostility,  furious  family  discords, 
and  a  destruction,  in  fact,  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
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society,  what  are  we  to  expect  when  it  puts  forth  in  aB 
its  vigor  ?"* 

I'lie  legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  resolutions  unani* 
mously  (one  member  declining  to  vote)  denouncing  nulli- 
fication^ in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia,  also  a  strong  anti-tarifi 
state,  passed  anti-nullification  resolutions,  by  strong  ma- 
jorities.^ 

By  the  action  of  these  adjoining  states,  South  Carolina 
was  left  alone  in  the  plan  which  she  had  proposed,  of 
arresting  the  operation  of  the  United  States  laws  by  state 
interposition.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  passed  by  the 
convention  was  decisive  of  her  course.  The  legislature 
at  its  next  session,  passed  acts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
ordinance,  and  a  large  body  of  volunteers  was  called  into 
the  state  service.* 
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has  been  an  element  in  American  character,  t)ie  procla- 
mation was  universally  read,  and  almost  miiTersally  re- 
ceived with  approbation  and  applause.  The  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  answered  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
that  state.^ 

Two  citations  from  the  proclamation  of  General  Jack- 
son will  show  the  principles  and  object  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

"  I  consider,  then,"  says  the  President,  "  the  power  to 
annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  state, 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted 
expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized 
by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  object  for  which 
it  was  formed.* 

*'  This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  A 
small  majority  of  the  citizens  of  one  state  in  the  Union 
have  elected  delegates  to  a  state  convention.  That  con- 
vention has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  must  be  repealed,  or  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  governor  of  that 
state  has  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  raising  of  an 
army  to  carry  the  secession  into  effect,  and  that  he  may 
be  empowered  to  give  clearance  to  vessels  in  the  name 
of  the  slate.  No  act  of  violent  opposition  to  the  laws  has 
yet  been  committed,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  hourly 
apprehended,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  instrument  to 
PROCLAIM  not  only  that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the 
constitution  '  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,' shall  be  performed  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
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who  have  refused  to  support  it,  t 
termination  to  upliold  the  consti 
country,  and  to  point  out  to  all  th 
which  the  good  people  of  that  e 
that  the  course  they  are  urged  t 
ind  disgrace  to  the  very  state  wh 
support." 

The  ordinance  of  South  Car* 
24th,  1832,^  the  President's  proc 
the  10th  of  December,  and  on  the 
South  Carolina  legislature  adjou 
laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
were  the  several  acts  on  which 
and  even  probability  of  an  acti 
authorities  of  South  Carolina  and 
The  promulgation  and  strong  Ian 
proclamation  was  in  itself  the  m< 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  the  fear 
among  the  people  of  the  United  { 
the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  a 
which  it  was  proposed  to  suppor 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  President  and  cabinet  weie 
making  all  arrangements  preparatory  to  a  conflict,  with  a 
determination  to  stand  on  the  defensive ;  but  with  a  firm 
lesolye  also,  to  collect  the  revenue  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  at  this  point  m  history,  that  General  Scott  was 
called,  in  the  exercise  of  his  military  functions,  to  per 
form  a  part,  not  very  conspicuous  to  the  public  eye,  but 
most  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  Union  and  the 
future  welfare  of  the  republic.  What  part  that  was  will 
be  shown  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  authentic 
iacts. 

Before  the  ordinance  was  passed,  and  about  the  period 
of  the  session  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  which 
provided  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  President 
Jackson,  from  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  though^ 
it  not  improbable  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  seize 
or  in  some  way  gel  possession  of  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston. 

To  prevent  this,  General  Macomb  issued  an  order,* 
dated  "Washington,  October  29th,  1832,"  directed  to 
Major  Heileman,  commanding  the  United  States  troops 
at  Charleston.  A  paragraph  from  this  order  will  ex- 
plain a  portion  of  this  history. 

The  order  says — **  It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  offi- 
cers in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  should  be  advised  of  the 
possibility  of  attempts  being  made  to  surprise,  seize,  and 
occupy  the  forts  committed  to  them.  You  arc  therefore 
especially  charged  to  use  your  utmost  vigilance  in  counter- 
acting such  attempts.     You  will  call  personally  on  the 
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commanders  of  Caslle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie,  and 
instruct  them  to  be  vigilant  to  prevent  surprise  in  the 
night,  or  by  day,  on  the  part  of  any  set  of  people  what- 
ever, who  may  approach  the  forts  with  a  view  to  seiace 
and  occupy  ihem.  You  will  warn  the  said  officers  that 
such  an  event  is  apprehended,  and  that  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  defence,  to  the  last  extremity,  of  the 
forts  and  garrisons  under  their  respective  commands, 
against  any  assault,  and  also  against  intrigue  and  surprise. 
The  attempt  to  surprise  the  forts  and  garrisons,  it  is  ex- 
pected,, will  be  made  by  the  militia,  and  it  must  be 
guarded  against  by  constant  vigilance,  and  repulsed  at 
every  hazard.  These  instructions  you  will  be  careful  not 
to  show  to  any  persons,  other  than  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort  Moultrie." 

This  was  a  confidential  order,  and  its  terms  express  the 
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the  war  department  to  General  Scott.  The  order,  after 
ex])reMing  the  President's  solicitude  as  to  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  a  hope  from  the  intelligenre  of  the  people,  and 
a  fear  lest  some  rash  attempt  should  be  made  against  the 
forts  of  the  United  States  in  the  liarbor  of  Charleston, 
proceeds  to  say — 

''The  possibility  of  such  a  measure  furnishes  sufficient 
reason  for  guarding  against  it,  and  the  President  is  there- 
fore anxious  that  the  situation  and  means  of  defence  of 
these  fortifications,  should  be  inspected  by  an  officer  of 
experience,  who  could  also  estimate  and  provide  for  any 
dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  He  has  full 
confidence  in  your  judgment  and  discretion,  and  it  is  his 
wish  that  you  repair  immediately  to  Charleston,  and 
examine  every  thing  connected  with  the  fortifications. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  take  such  measures,  either  by 
strengthening  these  defences,  or  by  reinforcing  these  gar- 
risons with  troops  drawn  from  any  other  posts,  as  you 
may  think  prudence  and  a  just  precaution  require. 

"Your  duty  will  be  one  of  great  importance,  and  of  great 
delicacy.  You  will  consult  fully  and  freely  with  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  with  the  district 
attorney  of  South  Carolina,  and  you  will  take  no  step, 
except  what  relates  to  the  immediate  defence  and  security 
of  the  posts,  without  their  order  and  concurrence.  Thtf 
execution  of  the  laws  will  be  enforced  through  the  civil 
authority,  and  by  the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  acts  of 
Congress.  Should,  unfortunately,  a  crisis  arise,  when 
the  ordinary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  officers  shall 
not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  President  shall  de- 
termine the  course  to  be  taken  and  the  measures  adopted. 
Till,  therefore,  you  are  otherwise  instructed,  you  will  act 
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in  obedience  to  the  legal  requisitions  of  the  proper  ciTiJ 
officers  of  the  United  Slates. 

"I  will  ihank  you  to  communicate  la  me,  freely  and 
confidentially,  upon  every  topk  which  yoii  may  deem  it 
important  for  the  government  to  receive  information. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  serranl,       ' 
Lewis  Cass  "     • 

••  Major-General  WInfield  Scott** 


In  addilion  to  this  order,  tliere  was  a  personal  inierviein 
between  the  Pregident,  some  of  the  cabinet,  and 
General  Scoii,  in  w^hich  the  principles  and  views  held  by 
Oenerial  Jackson  and  his  administration  were  fully  ex- 
pressed } 

(lencral  Srtitt  arrived  in  Charleston  on  the  2Hlh  ot 
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m  Iw  acta,  uieraMe  the  excitement  of  the  public  mini 
draady  too  nmch  inflamari,  thna  precijMtating  reah  mea 
«w«illiepeit  of  Sooth  Cudina,  at  it  WM  that,  in  tl 
'kalMBQrt^he  ihoold  maintain  the  aapomnacy  of  the  hi 
held  to  be  conatitational  by  ereiy  depaitment  of  tl 
fedeial  government,  and  alike  binding  on  all  the  stale 
This  dnty  he  was  resolTod  to  execute  at  erery  hanid  I 
himaelf,  but  with  idl  poesible  courtesy  and  kindness  con 
patiUe  with  that  paramount  object.  In  this,  his  heart 
feeling  was,  that  the  disaffected  might  be  soother 
f  Sooth  Carolina  held  in  affectionate  harmony  with  hi 


Tlie  let  of  February  had  been  fixed  by  the  ordioanc 
•a  the  crisis,  provided  Congress  did  not  previously  modi! 
the  tariff.  Scott  passed  rapidly  along  to  Augusta,  Savai 
nab,  and  Charleston,  quietly  laying  his  plans  and  di 
patrhing  orders,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  event.  Tl 
beat  tmdemtanding  was  established  between  the  Unite 
States  district  attorney,  the  marshal,  and  himself.  1 
conjunction  with  the  collector  of  the  port,  it  was  arrange 
to  establish  the  custom-house,  when  necessary,  under  th 
guns  of  Fort  Moultrie.  This  is  six  miles  below  th 
dty,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  H 
called  for  steamboats,  armed  vessels,  and  troops,  all  o 
which  arrived  from  different  points  without  the  knowledg 
of  each  other's  approach.^    He  caused  Fort  Moultrie  an 

*  OlMieonpMqr  of  the  lit  artillery,  two  companies  of  tJie  3d  arftUler 
and  thna  eoni|NUiica  U  Uia  4th  artillery,  were  ordered  to  Charlaatc 
kafboTi  m  Noramber  and  December,  in  addition  to  those  under  the  om 
mwad  af  Major  Hailaman.  The  Natchez,  the  schooner  Experiment,  a 
tha  mvanna  euttcia,  ware  ordered  there,  under  the  command  of  Comn 
doaa  Elliott. 
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Casile  Pinckney,  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  Augusta 
arsenal,  which  was  full  of  supplies,  and  on  the  borders  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  strengthened  and  well  garrisoned. 
Then,  having  seen  every  thing  ready,  or  in  rapid  prepara- 
tion for  the  worst,  he  sailed  from  Charleston  for  New 
York,  w  ithout  having  awakened  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
connected  with  impending  events. 

Towards  the  end  of  January*  he  returned  by  sea  to 
Fort  Moultrie,  and  was  at  the  post  of  danger  many  days 
before  it  was  known  in  the  city.  His  presence,  with  that 
of  the  vessels  of  war,  the  revenue  cutters,  and  additional 
troops,  which  had  now  arrived,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  government  was  fully  determined  that  the  revenue 
duties  imposed  by  law  should  be  collected  in  Charleston, 
as  in  all  other  ports  of  the  Union. 

During  his  absence,  the  leading  opposers  of  the  tariiT 
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laws  for  the  raising  of  troops  and  money,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  All  these  were  soon 
obtained.  Volunteers  were  seen  at  drill  through  the  state. 
Charleston  was  full  of  them.  The  palmetto  cockade  and 
the  palmetto  buttons  distinguished  the  nullifiers  from  the 
Unionists}  A  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  rev- 
enue laws,  however  misdirected  or  deplored,  was,  in  fact, 
everywhere  exhibited. 

A  scene  which  took  place  just  at  this  time  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  will  illustrate  most  forcibly  the  vio- 
lence of  feeling  then  existing  on  political  subjects,  the 
great  and  instant  danger  of  civil  commotion,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  thai  verge  of  bloodshed  and  disunion,  upon 
which  the  people  of  the  stale  and  the  nation  then  stood. 

Dolcnnined,  if  possible,  to  carry  out  the  desperate 
plans  in  which  they  had  most  rashly  embarked,  the  nulU 
ficrs  had,  as  we  have  narrated,  not  only  called  out  large 
bodies  of  armed  volunteers,  but  had  actually,  by  their 
orduiance,  required  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  take 
a  test  oalli  of  exclusive  allegiance  to  the  state.*     This 


*  It  waa  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Charleston  meeting,  that  the  vol- 
unteers should  "  wear  a  blue  cockade,  with  the  palmetto  button  in  the 
centre."  It  is  another  political  curiosity,  that  the  '*  palmetto  buttons" 
worn  by  the  volunteers  of  South  Carolina  in  resisting  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  should  have  been  made  in  Connecticut  This  fact  should  suggest 
a  hint  whether  our  American  manufactures  were  not  both  useful  and 
necessary  to  all.  The  palmetto  buttons  were  in  fact  made  in  Con- 
necticut, and  also  most  beautifully  made.  The  state  coat  of  arms  could 
hardly  appear  to  more  advantage. 

*  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  South  Carolina,  with  great  personal  diain. 
terestedness  and  moral  independence,  declared  the  ordinance  of  the  C^w^ 
vention  of  South  Carolina,  unconstitutional  on  this  point.  It  was  in  the  ^^ 

of  the  State  vs.  Hun     2  Hill's  South  Carolina  ReporU,  1.     They^T* 
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perhaps  more  than  any  one  measure,  exasperated  the 
Union  parly.  They  deemed  it  unconstitutional,  and  de- 
structive of  their  personal  rights,  not  less  than  of  the 
general  allegiance  which  was  due  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union.  They  therefore,  like  the  nuUifiers,  formed  asso- 
v'iations,^  took  measures  for  defence,  and,  in  a  word,  two 
parties  stood  fronting  one  another  like  hostile  bodies  of 
opposing  nations. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  respective  parties 
held  nightly  meetings  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  In 
those  popular  meetings,  and  with  this  higt  political 
animosity,  there  was  danger,  great  danger  of  a  col- 
lision which  would  result  in  bloodshed  and  disaster. 
Notwitlistanding  all  this,  theie  was  great  personal  cour- 
tesy, so  becoming  to  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor,  be- 
Wv'cen  the  leaders  and  chief  actors  of  the  opposing  parties. 
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to  wear  a  white  badge  on  the  left  arm,  to  make  no  attack, 
but,  if  attacked,  defend  themselves  at  the  hazard  of  theii 
lives.  They  sent  out,  and  bought  a  piece  of  white  mus- 
lin, which  they  tore  into  pieces  to  make  badges  of.  This 
done,  they  marched  on  the  same  streets  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to.  At  length,  they  met  the  nullifiers  marching 
on  the  same  street  with  themselves,  but  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Just  at  this  moment,  whether  purposely  oi 
accidentally,  some  of  the  nullifiers  struck  the  arm  of 
Colonel  Drayton.  It  was  observed,  and  at  once  the 
cry  ran  through  the  Union  ranks — "  Colonel  Drayton 
is  struck — defend  him  !"  Instantly,  with  great  presence 
of  mind.  Colonel  Drayton  remarked — "  Stop ;  it  was  only 
an  accident !"  The  meeting  passed  on,  and  Charleston 
was  saved  from  the  blood  of  her  citizens  flowing  from  the 
worst  of  all  causes — civil  war  !* 

Had  less  prudence  or  presence  of  mind  existed  among 
some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  at  that  crisis,  the  descend- 
ants of  a  common  revolutionary  slock,  of  a  patriotic 
and  honorable  ancestry,  for  differences  of  opinion  only, 
would  have  been  found  inflicting  mortal  wounds  on  eacli 
other,  and  as  mortal  wounds  on  the  reputation  of  their 
common  country.  The  blood  indeed  might  have  been 
stanched,  and  the  dead  replaced,  by  Hving  shoots.  But 
not  so  the  slain,  the  grief,  and  the  memories.  They 
would  long  have  lingered,  like  mourning  witnesses  to  sad 
disasters. 

If  history  be  not  silent  on  the  events  which  then  oc- 

'  This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness.  It  is  possible  thai 
It  may  be  varied  in  some  sligfht  particular,  but  it  is  in  the  substance  correei 
It  in  reality  occurred  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  we  have  placed  it  In 
the  text ;  but  it  is  equally  valuable  as  an  illuHtration  of  history. 
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curred,  or  on  ilie  part  lakeii  by  distinguished  ciuxeiis  of 
South  Carolina,  still  less  should  it  omit  a  jus.  testimony 
to  ilie  forbearance  and  prudence  of  tlie  general  and  troopi 
of  the  United  States  employed  in  so  delicate  and  danger- 
ous a  service. 

The  officers  and  men  of  th©  army  and  navy  bore  ihem- 
selves  with  the  meekness  and  solemnity  proper  lo  so 
grave  and  unusual  a  duty.  In  no  instance  did  they  in- 
dulge in  any  display,  except  on  the  22d  of  February. 

Then  rockets  blazing  through  the  skies,  and  guns  sound- 
ing over  the  waters,  told  that,  as  Americans,  ibey  remem- 
bered and  blessed  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  which  gafc 
birth  lo  the  father  of  the  coutjtry  and  the  UNio?f  ! 
On  other  occasions,  every  individual  in  that  service, 
though  firm  in  his  allegiance  and  resolved  to  do  his  duly, 
evinced  by  his  deportment  how  painful  that  duty  might 
become-  Scott  gave  both  the  precept  and  the  example. 
Many  officers,  like  himself,  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit 
tlu'  <iiy*  Boats'  crews  were  constantly  passing  and  re- 
jmiubing,  Ii  was  agreed  among  the  officers,  and  enjoined 
on  the  men,  to  give  way  to  everybody,  and  not  even  to 
resent  an  indignity  should  one  be  offered  ;  but  to  look  on 
their  fellow-citizens  as  their  fellow-countrynienj  whom  all 
wftrf*    nnvimi»    to    reelnim    frnm     an    nnbannv    di^Kisitin. 
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first  who  perceived  the  conflagration,  and  with  great 
promptness  called  for  volunteers  to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants.  All  the  officers  and  men  were 
eager  for  the  service,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere 
guard,  all  were  dispatched  in  boats  and  without  arms,  to 
subdue  the  new  and  dreadful  enemy.  Each  detachment 
was  directed  to  report  itself  to  some  city  officer,  and  to 
ask  for  employment.  A  detached  officer  preceded  to 
explain  the  object  of  this  sudden  intrusion.  Captain  (now 
Major)  Ringgold,  of  the  army,  who  commanded  a  de- 
tachment rushed  up  to  the  intendant,  (mayor,)  and  begged 
to  be  put  to  work.  A  citizen  standing  by,  at  once  claimed 
his  assistance  to  save  a  sugar-refinery,  then  in  imminent 
danger.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Captain  Ringgold  to 
his  men  :  ^^we  will  go  to  the  death  for  the  sugar  T  This 
was  in  allusion  to  the  famous  threat  of  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, in  respect  to  his  importation  of  that  article,  before 
the  boxes  had  arrived,  that  "  they  would  go  to  the  death 
for  the  sugar."  It  may  be  added,  that  the  detachment 
instantly  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  the  refinery  was  saved. 
Nor  was  the  good-humored  quotation  lost  on  the  hundreds 
who  heard  it. 

The  navy  was  not  behind  the  army  in  this  act  of  neigh- 
borly kindness.  Both  were  early  at  the  scene  of  distress. 
And  all,  after  distinguishing  themselves  for  zeal  and 
energy,  returned  as  sober  and  as  orderly  as  they  went, 
notwithstanding  refreshments  had  been  profusely  handed 
round  by  the  citizens. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  this  timely  movement, 
so  well  conceived  and  so  handsomely  executed,  overcame 
much  of  the  excitement  and  prejudice  existing  against  the 
United    States,  here   represented  by  their  soldiers   and 
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sailors.  These  men  threw  themselves,  unexpected  and 
unarmed  in  the  midst  of  a  population  strongly  excited 
against  tl  em,  and  by  saving  a  city  from  fire,  powerfully 
contributed  to  save  the  Union  from  the  greater  horrors  of 
civil  war.  The  effect  was  immediate  on  the  spot,  and 
was  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  one 
of  those  acts  better  adapted  to  sooth  the  asperities  of 
feeling,  than  would  have  been  any  degree  of  courage,  or 
success,  in  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  law. 

Sullivan's  Island,  on  which  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  was 
daily  visited  by  respectable  citizens,  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  most  of  whom  wore  the  palmetto  cockade.  All, 
without  distinction  of  party,  were  received  with  that 
courtesy  and  kindness  for  which  not  only  General  Scott 
but  our  officers  generally  were  distinguished.  Some 
were  detained  lo  dine  with   the   general,  who.  wiih  the 
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The  works  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  Caslle  Pinckiicy  were 
qxMi  siles  which  had  loiig  been  the  property  of  the  United 
,  ud  guiimied  by  their  troope.  No  new  pontiM 
,  ooBupM.  The  graeial  object  was  aolely  to  be  m 
ivith  a  sufficient  force  to  act  in  eoneeit  with 
t/JL  ^bA  nidnrities  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  to  be 
ahie,  lint,  to  defend  his  own  position,  and  next,  to  compel 
dl  vessels  from  abroad  to  make  the  same  entries  at  die 
Chukston  cnstom-house  as  at  cTery  other  port  of  entxy. 
The  point  selected  for  this  operation  ( Fort  Moultrie)  being 
and  isolated,  it  seems  that  the  possibility  of  a 
i  with  citixens,  taking  into  riew  all  the  means  of 
pteventian,  both  moral  and  physical,  was  almost  entirely 
exctnded.' 

At  length.  Congress  passed  the  celebrated  '*  Compro- 
mise Act***  The  South  Carolina  Conrention  rescinded 
the  ordinance  of  nullification.  The  troops  and  ships  le* 
tomed  to  their  ordinary  stations ;  and  erery  officer  and 
man  departed — rejoicing  in  his  heart,  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  had  been  spilt,  where  so  much  danger  had  occurred 
and  such  fearful  results  been  apprehended. 

In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  state  of  Virginia  had 
taken  part  in  the  issue  made  between  South  Carolina  and 
the  general  government,  in  a  way  wbicli  requires  some 
notice.  At  the  close  of  January,  1833,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  South  Carolina.^ 

One  of  these  resolutions  requested  South  Carolina  to 
rescind  the  ordinance  of  nullification.  Another  requested 
Congress  to  modify  the  tans',  and  a  third  resolved  to 
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appoint  a  commissioner  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear  tliese 
resolutions  to  South  Carolina,  and  use  his  efforts  to  in- 
duce that  state  to  accede  to  mediation,  and  listen  to  con- 
ciliatory measures. 

The  commissioner  appointed  for  this  purpose,  was9 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  acknow- 
ledged abilities,  of  great  urbanity,  and  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  mission.  It  was  performed  with  as  much 
success  as  was  possible.  Mr.  Leigh  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton and  made  the  requests  of  Virginia  known.  In  a  letter 
dated  6th  of  February,  1833,  Mr.  Hamilton,  president  of 
the  convention,  said  that  he  would  call  the  convention  to- 
gether at  an  early  day.  He  did  call  them.  The  conven- 
tion rescinded  its  ordinance,  the  troops,  as  above  nar- 
rated, were  withdrawn,  and  the  scenes  of  civil  commo- 
tion which  once  threatened  bloodshed  and  disunion,  were 
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;  .|(onUi»  we  shBll  here  give  the  words  gI  Mr.  Leighy 
.  irlio  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  whoae 
.pfjdmcn  is  unimpeachable,  and  who  had  ample  opportu- 
of  observing  all  that  was  done.  He  says — 
'  I  was  at  Charieston  when  he  (Scott)  arrived  and  as- 
the  command,  which  he  did  without  any  parade  or 
Aim.  No  one  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  on 
tbe  spot  the  excitement  that  existed,  can  have  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  delicacy  of  the  trusU  General 
Scott  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  tlie  people  of  Charles- 
Ion  ;  he  was  their  friend ;  but  his  situation  was  such  that 
maaj,  the  great  majority  of  them,  looked  upon  him  as  a 
public  enemy.  What  his  orders  were,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  tell  you,'  nor  have  I  any  means  of  knoiVing  but 
from  his  conduct,  ^vhich,  I  take  it  for  granted,  conformed 
with  them.  He,  thought,  as  I  thought,  that  the  first  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  civil  war,  in  civil  war  between  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  states,  would  prove  an  immedicable 
wound,  which  would  end  in  a  chan^^e  of  our  institutions. 
He  was  resolved,  if  it  was  possible,  to  prevent  a  resort  to 
arms ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious  than 
his  conduct.  Far  from  being  prone  to  take  offence,  he 
kept  his  temper  under  the  strictest  guard,  and  was  most 
careful  to  avoid  giving  occasion  for  offence  ;  yet  he  held 
himself  ready  to  act,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  and 
he  let  that  be  distinctly  understood.  He  sought  the  soci- 
ety of  the  leading  nullifiers,  and  was  in  their  society  as 
much  as  they  would  let  him  be,  but  he  took  care  never  to 
say  a  word  to  them  on  the  subject  of  political  differences ; 
he  treated  them  as  a  friend.     From  the  beginning  to  th< 

'  A  portMra  nf  th<!«»  orders  m  given  in  a  previoot  i»art  of  this  chapter 
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end,  his  conduct  was  as  conciliatory  as  it  was  firm  and 
sincere,  evincing  that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  was  resolved 
to  perform  it,  and  yet  that  his  principal  object  and  purpose 
was  peace.  He  was  perfectly  successful,  when  the  least 
impnidence  might  have  resulted  in  a  serious  collision." 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  of  American  history  with 
the  addition  of  two  letters  from  the  pohtico-military  history 
of  that  period.  They  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  and 
peculiar  duties  of  General  Scott. 

Letter  from  Major-General  Scott  to  the  Honorable  Lewis 
Cass,  Secretary  at  War, 

[Extract.] 

"  Head  Quartets,  Easlem  l>#pwtmSftt, 
SflVRTtnah,  Dpcrmb^r  15th,  1835. 
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and  because  I  wish  to  prevent  the  idea  of  offensiTe  opera- 
lions,  (invasion.)  Such  an  idea  might  precipitate  the 
state  authorities  into  some  act  of  open  hostility,  which 
would  not  fail  to  be  followed  by  a  civil  war,  at  least  among 
her  own  citizens. 

"  The  President's  annual  message  Fias  had  the  happiest 
effect  already  on  the  temper  of  nullification  in  this  state, 
(Georgia,)  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  and  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
vent that  doctrine  from  spreading  m  the  South.  \Miat 
may  be  its  effects  on  the  original  nullifiers  in  Soiitli  Caro- 
lina is  more  doubtful.  There  is  good  reason,  however, 
to  hope,  that  this  healing  document  may  soon  reduce  tliem 
to  a  small  njinorily,  even  in  their  own  state,  and  this  ap- 
prehension may  induce  the  leaders  to  attempt  something 
rash,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  followers. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Union  will  see,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  Charleston  harbor,  that  they  are  not  aban- 
doned by  the  executive.  This  will  give  vigor  in  another 
way  to  the  resolutions  they  are  about  to  take  at  Colum- 
bia, while  they  will  be  able  to  remind  their  opponents  of 
the  soundness  of  the  prediction,  that  *  the  laritf  would  be 
gradually  but  ultimately  brought  down  to  a  jusl  point.' 
This  double  operation  is  manifest  on  the  public  rnind  of 
this  place.  I  shall  proceed  by  the  first  safe  conveyance, 
say  in  four  or  five  days,  to  Charleston  harbor,  as  I  wish 
to  be  there  to  regulate  the  posting  of  the  reinforcements, 
which  may  soon  be  expected  from  the  North.  My  aid- 
de-camp  (Lieutenant  Mercer)  will  be  left  to  follow  with 
any  letters  which  may  arrive  before  the  24th  instant." 
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Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Major-General  Scott  to  a  du» 
tinguished  leader  and  friend^  a  member  of  the  S.  Car* 
olina  Legislature^  then  in  session  at  Columbia, 

**  Sayannah,  Dec  14th,  1838. 
"  My  Dear  Sir,— 

"  You  have  an  excellent  memory  to 
remind  me,  after  so  long  an  interval,  of  my  promise  to 
visit  you  when  next  on  a  tour  to  the  South,  and  I  owe  you 
an  apology  for  not  earlier  acknowledging  your  kind  letter. 
It  was  handed  to  me  just  as  I  was  about  to  leave  Charles- 
ton, and  I  have  been  since  too  constantly  in  motion  (to 
Augusta,  and  back  here)  to  allow  me  to  write. 

As  h>  ih(^  *  jinccululions'  at  Columbia  relative  lo  *  the 


■IB  numa  of  DiauKioN.  866 

jmbHj  to  the  aid  of  tbe  Union.     Well,  the  majority  among 
y«m  ImTe  taken  a  stand,  and  those  days  of  general  harmony^ 
Wfj  newer  xeturn.    What  an  awful  position  for  South 
Omlinav  as  well  as  for  the  other  states ! 

''I  cannot  follow  out  the  long,  dark  shades  of  the  pic- 
ture that  presents  itself  to  my  fears.  I  will  hope,  never- 
Ibdesii,  for  the  best.  But  I  turn  my  eyes  back,  and,  good 
God !  what  do  I  behold  ?  Impatient  South  Carolina  could 
■oi  wait — she  has  taken  a  leap,  and  is  already  a  fdreign 
nation ;  and  the  great  names  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
JeffeiBon,  and  Green,  no  longer  compatriot  with  yours,  or 
those  of  Laurens,  Moultrie,  Pinckney,  and  Marion  with 
mine ! 

*'  But  the  eril,  supposing  the  separation  to  have  been 
peaceable^  would  not  stop  there.  When  one  member  shall 
withdraw,  the  whole  arch  of  the  Union  will  tumble  in. 
Out  of  the  broken  fragments  new  combinations  will  arise. 
We  should  probably  have,  instead  of  o?<e,  three  confed- 
eracies— a  northern,  southern,  and  western  reunion  ;  and 
transmontane  Virginia,  your  native  country,  not  belong- 
ing  to  the  South,  but  torn  off  by  the  general  West.  I  turn 
with  horror  from  the  picture  I  have  only  sketched.  I  have 
said  it  is  dark ;  let  but  one  drop  of  blood  be  spilt  upon  the 
caiiTass,  and  it  becomes  *  one  red.' 

**  *  Lands  inteneeted  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abbor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed 
Bfake  enemies  of  nations,  which  had  else, 
like  kindved  drops,  been  mingled  into  one.* 

**  But  you  and  my  other  South  Carolina  friends  have 

taken  your  re^tpective  sides,  and  I  must  follow  out  mine.  • 

'*  You  have  probably  heard  of  the  arrival  of  two  or  thres 
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companies  it  Charleston,  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  you 
may  liear  that  as  many  more  have  followed.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  President's  message  in  these 
movements.  The  intention  simply  is,  that  the  forts  in  the 
harbor  shall  not  be  wrested  from  the  United  States.  I 
believe  it  is  not  apprehended  that  the  state  authorities 
contemplate  any  attack,  at  least  in  the  present  condition 
of  things,  on  these  posts ;  but  I  know  it  has  been  feared 
that  some  unauthorized  multitude,  under  sudden  excite- 
ment, might  attempt  to  seize  them.  The  President,  I 
presume,  will  stand  on  the  defensive — thinking  it  better 
to  discourage  than  to  invite  an  attack — better  to  prevent 
than  to  repel  one,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  wisdom  and 
moderation  to  exert  themselves  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  state-house  at  Columbia.  From  hu- 
mane considerations  like  these,  the  posts  in  question  have 


aecting  the  new  woik  oii,tlie  nie  of  Fort  JoIdimb,  (lo^g 
alic»  pnqecAed  fior  the  definice  of  die  hailMrO  die  i 
tanofnAichisbiiljiistlud.  When  fimibed,  sobb 
kinoe,  I  taut  it  vrnj  long  be  r^guded,  both  by 
Ckrofint  md  the  other  states,  as  one  of  the  bnlwaAs  of 
oar  common  coast. 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  letter  intended  to  be  ( 
ticl,  nor  intended  &r  the  paUic  press.  When  I 
menced  it  T  only  designed  giving  <ittennce  to  private  sea- 
tments,  nnconnected  with  public  events ;  but  my  heart 
bemg  filled  with  grief  on  account  of  the  latter,  my  pen  has 
run  a  little  into  that  distress.  Let  ns,  however,  hope  for 
more  cheering  times.  Yet,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether 
our  daties  be  several  or  common,  I  shall  always  have  a 
place  in  my  bosom  for  the  private  affections,  and  that  I 
may  ever  stand  in  the  old  relation  to  you,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  friend,  Wikfield  Scott.' 

With  these  letters  we  close  the  narrative  of  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  American  history.  It  has  not 
been  written  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  merit,  the  errors, 
or  the  part,  of  any  one  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes. 
History  is  not  history  when  it  is  not  just.  It  may  be  a 
picture  of  fancy  made  beautifril  by  the  pencil  of  flattery, 
or  deformed  by  the  pen  of  scandal,  but  it  cannot  be  his- 
tory, when  truth  is  not  the  writer  and  justice  the  witness 
of  its  record. 

The  veil  of  confidence  yet  rests  upon  many  of  Scott's 
acts  and  letters  of  this  period. 
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Tin  9i  tlM  CMBpaigiw^Ite  tMuiaittioiL— MMtfaif  of  tlM  tVoops  at 
Twfs  Biy^— EipatffhiM     Hiokmi  of  tlM  Aimy^EttMiili  if  tlM 

8oM%RqMit^TlMmna«trUi  iMilU-DtmudiaCoart  oTIb^^ 
^Mettiiig  of  the  Court— Hii  qMeeb.— OpfaMoa  of  tlM  CMit—Mi 
Biddte**  ipeeoh  in  CongraMu — Scott  incited  to  a  Pablie  ]>iiiii0r  in  Nmt 
Torii^ — He  dedinaa — Hk  Letter^ — Askf  to  command  the  Army  in 
Flofida»  and  ii  i«f oaed. 

On  the  lltb  of  August,  1835,  the  United  States  mail 
earner  who  left  Tampa,  Florida,  was  murdered  about  six 
miles  from  that  place.  The  mangled  body  of  the  carrier 
was  thrown  into  a  pond,  and  the  mail  carried  off.*  The 
murderers,  though  not  taken,  were  ascertained  to  be  In- 
dians. At  first,  this  was  supposed  to  be  only  an  isolated 
outrage.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  then  resident  in  Florida,  united  with  a 
few  individuals  of  the  Creek  tribe,  had  become  discon- 
tented, and  determined  on  opposition  to  the  whites  ;  that 
able  chiefs  were  exciting  them,  and  that  murmurs  of  in- 
justice perpetrated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 

*  48  Nilee'e  Regiitor,  51. 
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against  them,  and  of  an  indignant  resistance  to  it,  were 
heard  among  the  small  but  independent  tribes  of  Florida. 
In  about  three  months  more,  this  resistance  and  muttered 
indignation  burst  forth,  in  depredations  against  property, 
in  plantations  ravaged,  in  dwellings  burnt,  and  in  murders 
committed ;  in  fine,  with  the  desolations  and  horrors  of  aa 
Indian  war.*  In  return,  they  were  told  that  they  should 
be  swept  from  the  earth ;  but,  if  they  had  the  courage  to 
die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  "  the  white  man  would  not 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  sleeping  out  their  death-sleep 
on  the  soil  upon  which  he  cannot  endure  their  living 
presence." 

The  Seminoles  are  said  to  have  been  chased  into  Flori- 
da from  former  habitations  among  the  Creaks.  They  are 
said  also  to  have  contained  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
mixed  races ;  partly  mulattoes,  more  of  the  half-Indian  and 
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OaemoLk,  <v  PoweD,  one  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
Semmoles,  is  lepiesented  as  the  principsl  instigator  of  the 
Piar«  and  one  of  the  boldest  wairion  ejMaged  in  iu  His 
|ither  was  a  white  man,  and  his  mJner  a  Creek  In- 
dBm;  but,  amoB^  the  Indiansi  the  men  take  rank  gen> 
^ia%  fipom  their  mothen.'  Osceola  was  therefore  kno«|^ 
ia  a  CreeL  But,  like  Ke-o-kuck,  he  inherited  no  titki 
gg  command.  He  was  raised  to  distinction  by  superior 
^ji(uM9  courage,  and  ambition.  Before  the.  war,  he  was 
yvgnd,  i^oomy,  and  insolent ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
|slk  with  the  agent,  (General  Thcnnpson,)  be  burst  into  a 
pannysm  of  passicHi,  declared  the  country  was  theirs,  that 
dwr  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  (General  Thompson) 
hjid  better  be  ofld  For  this  he  was  airested,  and  confined. 
After  this,  he  assumed  jpenitence,  appeared  cheerful, 
s^ed  the  treaty,'  and  was  released,  with  many  fair  pro- 
mises* Subsequent  events  proved  that  this  appearance 
was  but  the  acting  of  a  part.  At  first  he  performed 
friendly  service  to  the  whites,  especially  in  the  daring 
arrest  of  criminals  who  had  taken  refuge  among  the  In- 
dians. By  this  conduct  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
i^nt. 

Suddenly  Osceola  threw  ofi"  his  disguise.  He  mur- 
dered Charley  Mathla,  a  friendly  chief,  forced  his  fol- 
lowers to  join  his  own  standard,  received  his  former  ene- 
mies the  Mic-o-sukees,  as  allies,  and  raised  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  whites  the  firebrand  and  scalping- 
knife.  Soon  after,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1835,  he 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  band  who  murdered  General 


*  See  49th  voL  Nilee'e  Regirter,  395,  for  a  ebarmeter  of  Oeceda. 

*  49  Nilee'e  Repeter,  395. 
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Thompson,  the  Indian  agent,  and  some  other  gentlenmi, 
within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  King.* 

Meanwhile,  a  ^^tachment  of  Florida  volunteers  hanug 
joined  the  regulars,  the  whole,  under  General  Clisdiy' 
marched  upon  the  Wy  thiacoochee,  where  the  Indians  wen 
found  embodied.  General  Clinch  having  crossed  the 
river,  was  fiercely  assailed,  Dec.  31st,  1835,  by  Osceola 
and  his  numerous  warriors.  The  attack  was  most  gallantly 
repelled  by  Clinch  and  the  regulars,  about  two  hundred 
men,'  aided  by  a  handful  of  Floridians  who  had  crossed  with 
them.^  In  front,  was  the  daring  Osceola,  who,  after  each 
discharge  of  his  rifle,  was  seen  wiping  it  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  his  voice  was  heard  rallying  his  flying  bands. 

The  arrangements  and  battle  of  Wytlilacoochee,  honor- 
able to  Clinch  and  tlie  troops  engaged,^  first  awoke  gov* 
ernment  to  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Indians.  Three 
days  before  this  event,  the  same  party  of  Indians,  as  it 
is  believed,  had  met  and  defeated,  with  most  terribls 
desthiction,  the  small  but  gallant  band  of  Major  Dade. 
This  command  had  set  out  from  Fort  Brooke,  to  relieve 
the  post  of  Fort  King,  within  sight  of  which,  as  we  have 
narrated,  the  Indians  had  killed  five  men,  and  which  was  in 
continual  danger.  In  five  days  Major  Dade  had  marched 
about  sixly-five  miles.  They  were  compelled  each  night 
to  intrench  themselves,  and  moved  under  continual  dan- 

'  General  Thompeon,  the  Indian  agent,  Lieutenant  Conatantine  Smith, 
Erasttu  Brooks,  and  two  others,  weie  ehot  at  Fort  King,  only  250  yardi 
from  the  field-pieces.  49NUe8,368.  '  Clinch's  Rep.  Idem,  366. 

'  Clinch's  Report    Four  men  were  killed,  and  fifty-nine  wounded. 

*  49  Niles,  395. 

*  The  volunteers,  who  had  not  crossed,  preferred  staying  on  the  safe 
■do.     See  Clinch's  Report. 
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g6i:  of  Burpriiie.  On  the  day  of  the  attack  they  had  moved 
four  miles  from  their  niglit  positioiiy  when  they  received  a 
heavy  fire  from  an  unseen  enemy,  an4  before  the  attack 
OGuld  be  resisted,  many  of  the  ofRcers  and  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Then  the  Indians,  and  negroes  with 
them,  swarmed  up  from  the  ground,  and  completed  what 
was  literally  massacre.  Of  all  this  band,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  in  number,  but  three  escaped.  These  three 
escaped  only  by  artifice.^ 

The  annals  of  war  record  very  many  bloody  scenes  and 
terrible  destructions,  but  hardly  one  where  the  destruc- 
tion was  so  total,  the  disaster  so  complete.  It  proved  the 
eitieme  ferocity  of  the  Seminoles,  and  the  desperate 
energy  with  which  they  waged,  what  was  apparent  to  all 
— ^their  last  contest  with  the  whites. 

The  battle  of  Wythlacoochec,  and  the  destruction  of 
Dade's  command,  were  but  parts  of  the  tragedy  which,  in 
the  winter  of  1835-6,  was  enacted  in  Florida.  Close  to 
St.  Augustine  itself,  on  all  the  outside  plantations,  on  all 
the  highways,  and  amidst  all  the  white  scttlcnicnts,  not 
immediately  defended  by  soldiers,  were  seen  the  blazing 
fires  of  sudden  conflagration,  the  mangled  body  of  some 
surprised  inhabitant,  or  his  destroyed  property  scattered  in 
the  fields,  or  thrown  into  streams.*    The  Indian  of  Florida 


'  1  he  officers  who  were  killed,  were  Major  Dade,  who  wai  killed  at 
the  fint  fire,  Captain  G.  W.  Gardiner,  Lieutenant  Baasinger,  Captain 
Frazier,  Lieutenant  Keayes,  Ijientenant  Mudge,  Lieutenant  Hendenon, 
and  1  *r.  Gatlin.  Their  conduct  was  brave,  skilful,  and  patriotic.  Their 
loss  \i  as  felt  not  only  in  the  army  but  in  the  country,  and  this  event  was 
a  shock  to  the  nation.  At  Wert  Point  a  neut  monument  has  been  erected 
to  those  who  fell  in  that  defeat. 

*  See  49  Niles's  Register.  36H-370. 
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waged  a  war  of  which  the  knife  and  the  torch  were  the 
means,  and  death  and  desolation  the  end.  Concealed  in 
impenetrable  marshes  or  tangled  thickets,  in  a  country 
where  heat  and  insects  were  no  small  enemies,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  elements  as  much  as  to  arms  for  his  defence, 
and  defied  the  soldiers  of  civilization  in  retreats  and  wil- 
dernesses to  which  civilization  was  a  stranger. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Florida  and  the  progress  of 
the  war,  when,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1836,  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.* 
He  saw  the  Secretary  at  War  at  four  o'clock  on  the  after 
noon  of  that  day.  Being  asked  when  he  could  set  out  fo» 
Florida,  he  replied,  "that  night."  His  instructions,  how 
ever,  could  not  be  drawn  up  till  the  following  day.  Oi 
the  21st,  it  appeared  probable  that  many  of  the  Creek* 
would  join  the   Seminolcs,  and  (General  Scoll   received 
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dfedf  including  oiEcers^  and  liiat  Scott  had  authority  (o  caB 
on  L}ic  governors  of  Georgia,  Alabama^  South  CaroUmi^ 
&Eid  Florida,  for  as  many  militia  as  be  deemed  neccssaty/ 

h^  the  insiniciions  given  to  GcnemI  Scott,  was  the  fol- 
lowing passage — ^**In  consequence  of  rcprcsenlatiotis  bmm 
Florida,  that  measures  would  prnbahly  he  taken  to  tiiw*- 
pon  the  slaves  captured  by  the  Indians  to  the  Havana,  H 
appears  that  instructions  were  given  to  iJie  armed  ve&seli 
t0  prevent  such  proceedings,  and  General  Scott  was  di- 
rected to  allow  no  pacification  with  the  Indians  white  ft 
living  slave  belonging  to  a  white  man  remained  in  their 
possession-"* 

It  appeared  also,  by  the  accounts  of  subsequent  battles^ 
and  proceedings  in  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  that  there 
were  many  negroes  among  ihem.  At  the  battle  in  which 
Ik^e^s  corps  were  destroyed,  there  were  no  less  than 
aiity  in  one  company,  mounted.'  Whether  these  were 
origiBaUy  slaves  or  not,  is  not  known.  However  this 
Sisy  have  been,  this  order,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
munber  of  negroes  among  the  Indians,  presents  one  of 
the  remarkable  features  of  this  portion  of  our  history.  It 
seems  that  the  negro  portion  of  the  Seminoles  was  among 
the  moat  ferocious  members  of  the  tribe,  strongly  exas- 
perated against  the  whites,  and  it  also  seems,  that  the 
exasperation  of  the  government  against  them  was  equally 
greaty  when  it  could  occasion  an  order  as  severe  as  that 
issued  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  General  Scott 


*  AiQatant-Genenl  Jonei'fl  Report,  49  NHm*!  Register,  438. 

*  Thie  paMage  ■  quoted  from  the  report  of  Adjutant-General  Joneo  t* 
the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  February  9th,  1836, 49  Niles.  43a 

*  Narrathre  of  Clarke,  who  eoeaped,  50  Ndeo.  43a 


short.  It  was  after  the  mitldle  o 
JScott,  having  made  all  his  arrai 
divisions  of  the  army,  and  they  ha 
volunteers,  the  columns  of  Clincl 
respectively  moved  towards  the  \ 
to  meet  in  what  was  supposed  to 
djan  country.*  It  was  then  confi 
fiLMfl  great  body  of  the  Indians  were  in 

ilviH  junction  of  the  Wythlacoochee. 

The  troops,  however,  moved  thi 
out  meeting  any  other  enemy  thai 
Seminoles,  wiio  from  time  to  tii 
fought  fiercely  in  their  retreat.  All 
which  had  preceded  this  expedit: 
of  either  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
cing  them  to  their  coverts  and  town 
moved  through  the  country  whicl 
^^  Dade's  massacre,  and  of  the  battles 

without  having  discovered  the  retr 
in  fact,  without  having  met  any  la 
On  the  6th  of  April^  all  the  di^ 
arrived  at  Tampa  Bay.     Their  a 
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both  uckness  and  hunger.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
to  cany  a  large  supply  of  provisions  through  a  country 
where  the  men  alone  could  scarcely  adyancey  where 
horses  wer3  continually  failing,  and  where  climate  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  expose  the  men  to  unusual  fiitigue. 
Each  had  in  turn  hastened  to  Tampa.  The  ezpeditioii 
having  failed  in  its  main  object — ^the  discovery  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  enemy's  main  or  central  stronghold — Gen- 
eral Scott  determined  to  scour  the  country  with  small  de- 
tachments and  corps,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  uncover  the 
Indian  retreats.  Five  different  corps  were  employed  in 
thiq  way.^  One  was  led  by  Scott  himself,  which,  passing 
the  battle-ground  of  Dade,  crossed  the  Ocklewaha,  and 
finally  ascended  in  a  steamboat  from  Volusia  up  the  St. 
John's  River.  Anotlier  corps  moved  under  the  command 
of  Clinch  ;  another  under  £ustis  ;  another  under  Colonel 
Smith,  up  Peas  Creek  ;  a  fifth  moved  under  Major  Reed, 
up  the  Wythlacoochcc  from  its  mouth ;  and  a  sixth  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Lindsay.  None  of  these  parties, 
however,  met  with  any  more  important  events  tlian  that 
of  meeting  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  occasional 
skirmishes. 

When  this  campaign,  whose  entire  period  was  scarcely 
one  month,  had  terminated,  the  troops  hail  already  been 
attacked  with  severe  sickness ;  near  four  hundred  were 
in  the  hospitals ;'  the  provisions  were  totally  inadequate 
to  proceed  farther,  and  for  the  first  time  it  had  been  fiiliy 
discovered,  and  proved,  that  the  enemy  to  be  pursued  was 
lodged  literally  in  wildernesses  and  swamps,  to  which  i 

«  Scott's  Report 

*  National  Inte'ligencaj*  qanted,  50  Nilef,  161. 
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feet  jf  civilized  men  had  scarcely  ever  penetrated,  ami 
which  were  inaccessible  to  the  common  methods  of  ap- 
proach by  regular  troops.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it 
is  not  very  surprising,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Florida  on  the  exposed  frontier  were  alarmed,  and  freely 
censured  the  general,  who,  however  brave,  zealous,  or 
indefatigable,  had  nevertheless  been  unable  to  conquer  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  resist  the  approaches  of  disease. 

At  various  places  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Florida, 
these  censures  were  cast  upon  Scott  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  power  of  the  army  at  that  season^  to  accomplish 
more  than  had  been  done.  In  reply  to  these  ungenerous 
strictures,  he  issued  an  order,  dated  May  17th,  1836,  pro- 
nouncing much  of  the  alarm  which  existed  a  mere  panic, 
and  pointing  out  the  methods  and  forces  by  which  the 
settlements  would  be  protected  during  the  summer.* 


CO0KTRY  £K CLOSED  BY  TH&  tHOOPS. 

Indiana  of  Florida,  what  was  known  cf  tbMB  or  nof  dli 
country  1  The  greater  part  of  Florida  kid  iCttteefy  h^m 
Tisiicd,  cyan  by  the  naturalist  in  pursuil  of  Ut  ieJUHO^  0ir 
by  the  trairelJer  who  seeks  curiosities  bMSUm  di6  Krflftl  of 
tiatare.  It  possessed  httle  attractions  of  ioB^iady  MOOft 
iiinujiierable  beasts  and  reptiles^  was  Hihibltod  mikf  hf 
tlie  ferocious  Seminole,  and  the  equaQy  mymgl^  Uidtt, 
who  had  taken  refuge  among  them.  Of  tflO  lOWai  oad 
residence  of  the  Seminolcs,  liitlc  or  no  Imowlod^  Otiilod 
among  the  whites.  They  were  known  by  their  0|^roocll 
to  the  fett!ementSt  i^nd^  when  the  war  broko  wt,  b)^  die»r 
deirait^tion  of  the  plantations,  and  by  the  pkcOi  wheie 
they  became  visible  in  attacks  on  forts  and  Irocifw.  It 
could  therefore  only  be  known  where  lo  seek  and  attadk 
them,  by  observing  where  they  were  most  frequently 
found,  and  by  such  information  as  Indian  stragglers  in  the 
ithite  settlements  could  give.  At  the  time  of  Scott's 
1^  doixipaign,  all  the  then  information  unquestionably  pointed 
^  to  Ae  waters  of  the  Wythlacoochee  and  the  St.  John's, 
as  the  heart  olf  the  Indian  country.  Accordingly,  against 
tUs  district  the  movement  of  the  army  was  directed. 
Tbe  columns  into  which  it  was  divided,  moved  in  three 
difections,  scouring  also  the  country  adjacent  to  these 
lines,  and  finally  uniting.  This  military  survey  compre- 
hended the  general  space  between  Tampa  Bay  and  St. 
Augustine.  Had  the  Indian  domestic  population  really 
been  there,  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  have 
been  discovered  and  subdued.  The  plan,  therefore,  was 
reasonable,  and  had  a  strong  probability  of  success. 

It  was  the  geographical  peculiarity  of  Florida,  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  its  marshes,  thickets,  and  woods,  with 
the  dangers  of  the  climate,  which  made  this  campaign 


more    than    one    hundred.       Tii 
fourths  of  this  peninsula,  the  St 
casionally  spreading   out  into  1 
finally  disemboguing  itself  into 
noitheastem  corner  of  Florida. 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  op 
that  was  only  about  the  middle  < 
Hence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  1 
domestic  coverts  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  lodgements,  were  not  d 
were  refuges  and  settlements  for 
reached  by  a  regular  army,  and 
by  an  environment  of  posts,  wh 
adopted.^ 

Had  Florida  been  an  open  co 
the  dry  forest-lands  of  the  Nort 
hills  and  vales,  the  Seminoles 
tained  more  than  one  campaign 
liar  in  its  natural  and  geograpl 
addition  to  the  peculiarities  aire: 
distinguished  for  the  singularity 
Two  kinds  of  growth,  or  the  scei 
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there  by  the  names  of  the  hammock  and  the  eyeroladb. 
These  are  very  elegantly  described  in  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  in  the  Northampton  Courier.^ 

**  The  hammock/'  says  the  writer,  '  is  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  After  trayelling  over  many  a  tedious  mile  of 
sterile  sand,  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  gloomy  fir,  not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  dreary  wilds  save  that  which 
you  yourself  may  cause,  you  perceive  in  the  distance  an 
emerald  isle,  with  all  the  delight  of  a  sea-worn  mariner, 
who,  after  a  long  voyage,  hears  the  first  cry  of  the  thrilling 
land,  ho  !  As  you  approach  this  land  of  promise,  you  see 
spread  before  you  one  of  the  most  imposing,  and  at  the 
same  time  beautiful  scenes  in  nature.  A  luxuriant  soil 
extending  perhaps  for  many  miles,  covered  with  every 
variety  of  the  laurel  and  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  in  the  midst,  towering  above  them  all,  the  stalely 
magnolia  grand iflora,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  redolent 
with  its  delicious  flowers,  combined  with  those  of  the  or- 
ange, lemon,  and  endless  others.  To  these  add  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  varieties  of  deciduous  forest  trees  ;  flow- 
ers and  plants  without  number,  many  that  have  lived  and 
died  for  ages  past  unknown,  and  you  will  have,  after  all, 
but  a  very  faint  description  of  the  hammock  in  East  Flor- 
ida. How  can  I  adequately  describe  the  effect  of  the 
many  beautiful  little  rills  which,  springing  from  the  feet 
of  these  giants  of  the  forest,  traverse  these  favored  spots 
in  every  direction,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in  the  adja- 
cent pine  forest.  The  deposite  at  the  bottom  of  these  is 
generally  a  perfectly  white  sand,  and  the  water  as  pure  and 
limpid  as  a  crystal. 


'  See  r>0  Nilen,  334. 
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'^  The  EVERGLADES  you  inquire  about  are  immense  im* 
tenanted  tracts,  stretching  north  and  south  from  Lake 
George  to  very  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, sometimes  extending,  sometimes  contracting  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  tiU  it  assumes  its  greatest  di« 
mensions  between  2T*  and  26®  30'.  In  this  inmiense 
body  of  waste,  composed  principally  of  morass,  and  cov- 
ering probably  (for  every  thing  is  rather  hypothetical  that 
relates  to  this  terra  incognita)  from  four  to  five  thousand 
square  miles,  lies  Lake  Mayaca,  and  here  also  is  the 
source  of  the  noble  river  Charlotte.  These  vast  and  in- 
accessible morasses  have  always,  and  will  afford  a  safe 
asylum  to  fugitive  Indians,  so  long  as  they  inhabit  the 
peninsula,  and  they  can  there,  it  is  said,  secure  from  in 
trusion,  subsist  upon  such  game  and  fish  as  these  wilds 
pfoduce.     It  becomes,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  com 


ittmoir  or  okitjeaal  cukck.  m 

•my  m  tbe  taoie  ngion.^  Genexal  Clinch,  a  most  com* 
judge,  approfed  of  the  plan  then  adopted,  as  is 
bjr  hia  report  of  April  27lh,  in  which  he  saye— 
^  The  oidy  trae  {dan  of  opexadons  against  them,  (Indiansi) 
niH  be  that  fiist  designed  by  yon ;  that  is,  a  force  by 
PMUekoha,  a  fovoe  ascending  by  my  ronte,  and  a  cone* 
qpooding  one  on  the  north  side.** 

Scott,  howeyer,  had,  in  this  brief  campaign,  learned  die 
eKtmne  difficulties  of  the  country ;  and  while  he  did  not 
beUeve  the  Indian  warriors  constitated  a  large  body,  he 
nerertheless  beliered  and  apprized  the  war  department, 
^  that  a  much  larger  force,  and  reiy  different  arrangements, 
woold  be  necessary.  In  his  report  of  the  30th  of  April,' 
he  says — ''To  end- this  war,  I  am  now  persuaded,  that 
not  less  than  three  thousand  troops  are  indispensable; 
two  thousand  four  hundred  infantry,  and  six  hundred 
horse ;  the  country  to  be  scoured  and  occupied  requiring 
that  number."  He  also  recommended  ''two  or  three 
steamers  with  a  light  draught  of  water,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
barges  capable  of  carrying  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  each. 
I  have  no  desire,"  said  he,  *'  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
the  new  forces ;  that  is  an  honor  which  I  shall  neither 
solicit  nor  decline."  In  fact,  it  took  much  more  than  this 
force  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  Seminoles. 

In  the  mean  while,  disturbances  broke  out  among  the 
Creek  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.     On  the  21st  of 


'  It  took  five  or  nx  campafgiu  rabMqyent  to  this,  in  order  to  finish 
tho  Florida  Wmr.  It  would  be  no  exaggerstioo  to  say,  that  the  Florida 
War  cost  tlie  United  States  two  thousand  lives,  and  twenty  millioDS  si 
doOan! 

*  See  tilts  report  m  .50  Niles's  Register. 
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May,  General  Scott  left  St.  Augustine  for  Georgia.  Therf 
he  proceeded  fortliwith  to  organize  the  Tolunteer  coipf 
and  commissariat  department,  so  that  the  operations  mig^ 
be  successful.  The  Indians  in  Georgia  were  not  fEiYored 
by  the  extraordinar}^  nature  of  the  country,  and  were  easily 
subdued.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  five  hundred  had 
already  surrendered  prisoners,  and  on  the  I2th  of  July, 
General  Jesup  (who  had  assumed  the  o.unand  tluree 
days  before)  writes  that  nine  hundred  of  thirteen  hundred 
who  had  previously  dispersed,  were  surrendered  and  con- 
fined.* 

On  the  9th  of  July,  however,  General  Scott  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  army,''  having  been  ordered  to  Washing* 
ton  under  exiraordinary  circumstances. 

A  short  time  previous  some  misunderstanding  had  oc- 
curred between  General  Scott  and  General  Jesup,  as  to 
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to  this  place,  in  order  that  an  inquiry  be  had"  into  the 
dclay^  in  prosecuting  the  Creek  war,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Florida  campaign.  This  letter  the  President  chose  to 
consider  as  semi-official,  and  ordered  it  to  be  filed  as  a 
public^ocument. 

In  this  manner  General  Scott  was  recalled.  He  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Washington  to  demand  a  court  of 
inquiry,  and  on  the  3d  of  October  a  court,  composed  of 
Major-General  Macomb,  and  Brigadier-Generals  Atkinson 
and  Brady,  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Frederick,  in  Ma- 
ryland. After  a  long  delay,  occasioned  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
many  of  whom  were  engaged  at  the  seal  of  war,  the  trial 
was  had.  After  a  speech  by  General  Scolt,  clear  in  its 
arrangement,  close  in  reasoning,  and  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  his  course,  the  court  unanimously  acquitted,  or 
rather,  as  it  was  a  court  of  inquiry,  approved  his  course. 
They  pronounced  the  plan  of  the  Seminole  campaign  well 
"devised,  and  prosecuted  with  energy,  steadiness,  and 
ability."  In  regard  to  the  Creek  war,  they  said  "  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  as  adopted  by  Major-General  Scolt,  was 
well  calculated  to  lead  to  successful  results ;  and  that  it 
was  prosecuted  by  him,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  zeal 
and  ability,  until  he  was  recalled  from  the  command." 

In  order  that  this  subject  may  be  fully  understood,  we 
shall  cite  some  passages  from  the  official  documents,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1837,  containing  the 


'  It  turned  out  that  an  order  addretiBed  to  Scott,  to  take  the  directHiii 
of  the  Creek  wur,  did  not  reach  him  till  a  month  after  it  was  sent  It 
had  been  directed  to  an  obscure  village  of  Florida,  and  Scolt  wak  on  bJi 
vaiy  to  the  (/reek  re^ou  before  he  received  it. 
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**  Proceedings  of  the  Military  Court  of  Inquiry,  in  tht 
rase  of  Major-Gcneral  Scotl." 

When  the  testimony  had  been  gone  through  with,  Gen- 
eral Scott  comnnenced  sununing  up  with  the  following 

exordium : — ' 

**  Mr.  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court: 

**  When  a  Doge  of  Genoa,  for  some  imaginary  offence, 
imputed  by  Louis  14th,  was  torn  from  his  government 
and  compelled  to  visit  France,  in  order  to  debase  himself 
before  that  inflated  monarch,  he  was  asked,  in  the  palace, 
what  stnick  iiim  with  the  greatest  wonder  amid  the  blaze 
of  magnificence  in  his  view.  *  To  find  mi/self  here  V  was 
the  reply  of  the  indignant  Lescaro.  And  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unable,  as  I  am,  to  remember  one  blunder  in  my  re- 
cent operations,  or  a  single  duty  neglected,  I  may  say,  that 
to  find  myself  in  tlvc  presence   of  this  honorable  court, 
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duct  in  the  Seminole  and  Creek  campaigns  to  a  court  for 
investigation.'  And  lo !  I  stand  here  to  vindicate  that  cofi* 
duct,  which  must  again  be  judged  in  the  last  resort,  by 
him  who  first  condemned  it  without  trial  or  inquiry.  Be 
it  so.  I  shall  not  supplicate  this  court,  nor  the  authority 
that  has  to  review  the  'opinion'  here  given.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  challenge  your  justice  to 
render  me  that  honorable  discharge  from  all  blame  or  cen* 
sure  which  the  recorded  evidence  imperiously  demands. 
With  such  discharge  before  him,  and  enlightened  by  the 
same  mass  of  testimony,  every  word  of  which  speaks 
loudly  in  my  favor,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  cannot  hesitate;  he  must  acquiesce,  and 
then,  although  nothing  may  ever  compensate  me  for  the 
deep  mortification  I  have  been  recently  made  to  experi- 
ence, I  may  hope  to  regain  that  portion  of  the  public  es- 
teem which  it  was  my  happiness  to  enjoy  on  past  occa> 
sions  of  deep  moment  to  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  general  then  examined  and  collated  the  evidence, 
making  an  elaborate  exposition  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  campaign,  as  they  are  narrated  in  the  facts  we  have 
here  recorded.  He  closed  his  remarks  in  the  following 
manner : — 

**  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court, — I  am 
exhausted,  but  should  do  equal  wrong  to  justice  and  to 
my  own  feelings,  not  to  return  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  ray  hearty  thanks  for  the  patience  and  impartiality  you 
have  all  shown,  including  the  judge-advocate,  in  this  long, 
investigation. 

"  Every  material  fact  which  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  could  by  mere  possibility  aflfect  your  judgments  to 


ing  who  were  iicquaiiUed  with  llie 
tr}',  and  tiie  position  and  strength 
is  of  opinion  that  the  phm  of  can 
eral  Scott  was  well  calculated  to  1 
and  tliat  it  was  prosecuted  by  hi 
with  zeal  and  ability,  until  recalh 

Such  was  the  strong  testimony 
witnesses  bore  to  General  Scott' 
arrangements  in  the  campaigns  o 
looking  back  upon  the  events  of 
clearer  vision  than  could  then  be 
ous  field  of  action,  the  truth  anc 
rial  opinion  are  both  manifest  an 

In  the  year  1837,  when  the  I: 
was  engaged  in  one  of  those  del 
cellaneous  topics,  which  grow  o 
public  affairs,  the  bill  before  th 
taining  an  appropriation  for  thi 
Richard  Biddle,  of  Pennsylvani. 
of  General  Scott,  in  connectic 
paigns.  His  speech  was  able, 
He  reviewed  all  the  circumstant 
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Mr  Biddle  said  : — 

"  II  would  be  recollected  by  all,  that  after  the  war  in 
Florida  had  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  Major-General 
Scott  was  called  to  the  command.  An  officer  of  his  rank 
and  standing  was  not  likely  to  seek  a  service  in  which, 
amidst  infinite  toil  and  vexation,  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  military  talent  on  a  scale  at  all 
commensurate  with  that  in  which  his  past  fame  had  been 
acquired.  Yet  he  entered  on  it  with  the  alacrity,  zeal,  and 
devotion  to  duty  by  which  he  has  ever  been  distinguished. 

'*  And  here  (Mr.  B.  said)  he  might  be  permitted  to  ad- 
vert to  the  past  history  of  this  officer. 

"  Sir,  when  the  late  General  Brown,  writing  from  the 
field  of  Chippewa,  said  that  General  Scott  merited  the 
highest  praises  which  a  grateful  country  could  bestow, 
was  there  a  single  bosom  throughout  this  wide  republic 
that  did  not  respond  to  the  sentiment  ?  I  for  one,  at  least, 
can  never  forget  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  boy  as  I  then 
was,  which  mingled  with  my  own  devout  thankfulness  to 
God,  that  the  cloud  which  seemed  to  have  settled  on  our 
arms  was  at  length  dispelled.  On  that  plain  it  was  es- 
tablished that  Americans  could  be  trained  to  meet  and  to 
beat,  in  the  open  field,  wij^iout  breastworks,  the  regulars 
of  Britain. 

"  Sir,  the  result  of  that  day  was  due  not  merely  to  the 
gallantry  of  General  Scott  upon  the  field.  It  must  in  part 
be  ascribed  to  the  patient,  anxious,  and  indefatigable 
drudgery,  the  consummate  skill  as  a  tactician,  with  which 
he  had  labored,  night  and  day,  at  the  camp  near  Buffalo, 
to  prepare  his  brigade  for  the  career  on  which  it  was  about . 
to  enter. 


( 
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**  After  a  brief  interval  he  again  led  that  brigade  to  the 
glorious  victory  of  Bridgewater.  He  bears  now  upon  his 
body  the  wounds  of  that  day. 

'*  It  had  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  this  officer  to  seek 
the  post  of  danger,  not  to  have  it  thrust  upon  him.  In 
the  years  preceding  that  to  which  I  have  specially  referred 
— in  1812  and  1813 — the  eminent  services  he  rendered 
were  in  positions  which  properly  belonged  to  others,  but 
into  which  he  was  led  by  irrepressible  ardor  and  jealousy 
of  honor. 

"  Since  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  talents  of 
General  Scott  have  ever  been  at  the  command  of  his 
country.  His  pen  and  his  sword  have  alike  been  put  in 
requisition  to  meet  the  varied  exigencies  of  the  service. 

"  When  the  difficulties  with  the  western  Indians  swell- 
ed up  into  importance,  General  Scott  was  dispatched  to 
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claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country  than  General 
Scott  ?  Yet  he  was  sacrificed.  His  past  services  went 
for  nothing.  Sir,  you  may  raise  new  regiments,  and  issue 
new  commissions,  but  you  cannot,  without  such  atone- 
ment,'restore  the  high  moral  tone  which  befits  the  depos- 
itaries of  the  national  honor.  I  fondly  wish  that  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  in  the  country's  service  might  be  taught 
to  regard  this  House  as  the  jealous  guardian  of  his  rights, 
against  caprice,  or  favoritism,  or  outrage,  from  whatever 
quarter.  I  would  have  him  know  that,  in  running  up  the 
national  flag,  at  the  very  moment  our  daily  labors  com- 
mence, we  do  not  go  through  an  idle  form.  On  whatever 
distant  service  he  may  be  sent — ^whether  urging  his  way 
amidst  tumbling  icebergs,  towards  the  pole,  or  fainting  in 
the  unwholesome  heats  of  Florida — I  would  enable  him, 
as  he  looks  up  to  that  flag,  to  gather  hope  and  strength. 
It  should  impart  to  him  a  proud  feeling  of  confi3ence  and 
security.  He  should  know  that  the  same  emblem  of  ma- 
jesty and  justice  floats  over  the  councils  of  the  nation ; 
and  that  in  its  untarnished  lustre  we  have  all  a  common 
mlerest  and  a  common  sympathy.  Then,  sir,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  you  have  an  army  or  a  navy  worthy  to  sustain 
and  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  former  days." 

While  such  were  the  sentiments  towards  General  Scott, 
felt  and  uttered  by  men  of  distinguished  intelligence  in  the 
highest  representative  assembly  of  the  people,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who,  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  citizens, 
and  of  men  of  business,  held  the  same  sentiments,  and 
desired  to  express  towards  him  the  same  high  respect. 

Soon  after  his  entire  exoneration  from  blame  by  the 
court  of  inquiry,  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  public  din- 
ner at  New  York,  tendered  before  his  return  by  a  large 
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and  respectable  number  of  people  in  that  city,  from  boA 
political  parties.  This  invitation  he  accepted.  It  mik 
however,  afterwards  postponed,  at  his  request,  until  dn 
second  Tuesday  of  May,  and  before  the  arrival  of  that  dq 
it  was  altogether  declined,  for  reasons  expressed  ia  thi 
following  note,  addressed  to  the  committee  of  invitatkm: 

General  Scott  to  the  New  York  Committee 

"  Gentlemen  : — 

Early  last  month  I  accepted  the  inviU 
tion  to  a  pubUc  dinner,  which  you  and  otlier  firiends  did 
me  the  honor  to  tender  me.  In  a  few  days  the  embainun* 
ments  of  this  great  emporium  became  such,  that  I  beggod 
the  compliment  might  be  indefinitely  postponed.    Yoa 
however,  were  so  kind  as  to  hold  me  to  my  engagemeati 
and  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  meeting,  which  is  now  near 
at  hand.     In  the  mean  time,  the  difficulties  in  the  com 
mercial  world  have  gone  on  augmenting,  and  many  of  mj 
friends,  here  and  elsewhere,   have  been   whelmed    un* 
der  the  general  calamity  of  the  times. 

"  Feeling  deeply  for  the  losses  and  anxieties  of  all,  no 
pubUc  honor  could  now  be  enjoyed  by  me.  I  must,  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  positively  but  most  respect* 
fully  withdraw  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation.  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 
your  friend  and  servant, 

"WiNFIELD  ScOTT.** 

On  the  reception  of  this  note,  the  subscribers  to  the 
proposed  dinner  held  a  meeting,  the  Hon.  Cornelius  W. 
Lawrence  in  the  chair,  and  unanimoiisly  adopted  the  £qI 
owing  resolutions :— 
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"  Resolvedy  That  in  the  decision  of  General  Scott  to 
witliclraWy  for  the  reasons  assigned,  his  acceptance  of  the 
public  dinner  designed  to  testify  to  him  our  high  appre- 
ciation, both  of  his  private  and  public  character,  we  find 
new  evidence  of  his  sympathy  with  all  that  regards  the 
pubhc  welfare,  and  of  his  habitual  oblivion  of  self,  where 
the  feeHngs  and  interests  of  others  are  concerned. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  with  the  joy  of  friends  in 
the  result,  so  honorable  to  General  Scott,  of  the  recent 
court  of  inquiry,  instituted  to  investigate  his  military  con- 
duct as  commander-in-chief  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Van  Buren,) 
in  approving  its  proceedings,  acted  in  gratifying  unison 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  the  nation." 

Scott  also  received  similar  invitations  from  the  citizens 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jer- 
sey, places  which  had  been  his  home  at  different  times. 
Tnese  he  respectfully  declined  for  the  same  reasons.  Af- 
tei  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  General  Scott  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  (Mr.  Poinsett,) 
claiming  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Florida  war,  on 
the  ground  that  the  theatre  of  operations  constituted  a  part 
of  the  geographical  division  of  which  h^  was  the  com- 
mander ;  that  nearly  all  the  troops  of  his  division  were 
ordered  to  Florida,  and  that  he  was  senior  in  rank  to  Gen- 
eral Jesup,  then  commanding  there. 

The  Virginia  representation  in  Congress,  without  any 
agency  of  General  Scott  in  the  matter,  almost  unanimously 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  in  support  of  that  rea- 
sonable request.  The  "  Richmond  Enquirer,"  ever  a  most 
influential  print  with  the  administration  of  that  day,  also 
backed  this  application  in  the  following  complimentary 
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terms  :■ — "  Wc  should  have  hoped  there  coidd  be  no  dif 
ficulty  in  gnmling  it.  General  8cott  ranks  pre-emineiiUj 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  cuuntry  and  of  the  army ; 
and  we  should  presume  that,  in  other  respects^  his  claims 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  officer.  The  Secretary 
of  War  is  weU  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  General 
Scott,  and  we  should  hope  that  he  will  be  willing  to  as- 
sign him  so  important  a  command,  in  which  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  energies  will  be  powerfully  cnhslcd  " 

The  request  was  not  granted*  Scott  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Florida  campaigns,  which  continued  to  exhaust 
the  treasury,  and  employ  tiie  ingenuity  of  government  and 
army  for  the  six  following  years,  when  the  war  was  hap- 
pily concluded  by  Brigadier-General  Worth* 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

1837  TO  1839. 

TMablet  on  the  Niagarm  Frontier. — Patriot  Ezcttement^-^Attaek  mt  tb» 
Caroline. — General  Scott  ordered  to  the  Niagara.^— la  accomjiaiiMd  bj 
Governor  Marcy. — Scott's  measuree. — ^He  harangnea  the  People/-^ 
Exciting  Adventure  with  the  Barcelona. — He  maintains  Peaee^-^Ha  k 
complimented  at  Albany. — Toasts. 

In  the  year  1837,  Canada,  which  had  continued,  in 
spite  of  the  republican  influences  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  became  the  scene 
of  great  political  excitement,  and  of  warm  resistance  to 
the  measures  of  its  administration.  Towards  the  close 
of  that  year  insurgent  movements  broke  out  among  the 
French  population  of  the  lower  province,  and  the  spirit 
of  revolt  was  spread  among  the  disaffected  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  border  population  of  all  nations  take  groat 
interest  in  wliat  occurs  beyond  the  boundary  line,  and  are 
disposed  either  to  invade  or  sympathize  willi  their  neigh- 
bors, according  to  the  events  by  which  they  are  excited. 
When,  therefore,  the  flame  of  insurrection  was  kindled  in 
Canada,  it  was  not  arrested  by  a  mere  line  of  jurisdiction. 
It  reached  and  agitated  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  along  the  long  border  from  the  hills  of  • 
Vermont  to  the  Huron  of  the  northwest.  On  this  frontier, 
the  citizens  enrolled  themselves  as  Canada  patrioU  or 
tympathizers,  until,  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all  the  inhabi* 
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tants  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  professed  friends  and 
abettors  of  the  Canada  movement.  Itinerant  refugees 
were  seen  everjrwhere  organizing  their  friends,  with  a 
view  to  descents  upon  the  Canadas.  Thousands  and 
thousands  met  in  lodges  all  along  the  border^  oaths  of  se- 
crecy were  administered,  principal  leaders  appointed, 
generals  and  staff-ofBcers  chosen,  and,  at  least  for  Upper 
Canada,  a  provisional  government  formed.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation  enjoin- 
ing all  good  citizens  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality 
towards  the  British  provinces.     It  had  but  little  effect. 

The  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and  even  those 
in  the  state  arsenals  within  reach  of  the  borders,  were 
soon  seized  or  purloined,  thus  affording  equipments  to  the 
American  Canada  patriots.  At  length,  a  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer,* with  some  hundreds  of  followers,  crossed  from 
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\j  a  Tery  serious  incident,  which  excited  deep  feeling  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

Van  Rensselaer,  we  have  said,  was  stationed  with  a 
scanty  and  ill-provided  band  of  forces,  at  Navy  Island. 
Schlosser,  as  above  stated,  was  a  point  on  the  American 
shore  just  opposite.  A  small  steamer  called  the  Caro- 
line was  engaged  by  Van  Rensselaer  to  act  as  a  ferry-boat 
between  these  two  points.  The  very  first  night  the  Caro- 
line commenced  her  voyages  between  these  two  points, 
the  British  fitted  out  an  expedition  from  the  opposite  point, 
Chippewa.  Instead  of  directing  their  attack,  as  they 
might  have  done,  against  Navy  Island,  within  their  own 
territory,  and  which  they  would  probably  have  captured, 
they  chose  to  violate  our  territory,  by  boarding  the  un- 
armed steamer  fastened  to  the  wliarf  at  Schlosser.  She 
happened  to  be  full  of  idle  people,  including  boys  imcon- 
nected  with  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the  frontier  by  the  rumor  of  war,  and  who  had  simply 
begged  a  night's  lodgings.  One  citizen  was  killed,  and 
several  others  wounded.  The  boat  was  cut  loose,  set  on 
fire,  and  sent  over  the  cataract,  as  was  reported,  and  long 
believed  by  many,  with  several  wounded  Americans  on 
board.  When  this  occurred,  a  flame  of  excitement  rose 
up  throughout  the  interior  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
sentiment  of  patriotism  and  the  feeling  of  revenge  were 
frequently  mingled  together.  Orderly  citizens  seized 
upon  the  arms  nearest  at  hand,  and  flocked  to  the  fron- 
tier. Their  numbers  increased,  and  the  peace  of  this 
country,  and  perhaps  of  all  other  civilized  nations,  was 
threatened,  by  the  act  of  outrage  committed  on  the  Caroline 

That   vessel  was    destroyed   December  29th,  1831 
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The  news  reached  Washington  January  4th.  Genenl 
Scott  happened  to  be  there.  A  cabinet  council  was  called. 
and  Scott  was  told  that  blood  had  been  shed,  and  he  moH 
hasten  to  the  frontier.  Full  powers  were  given  him  to 
call  for  militia,  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
United  States  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  coUecton, 
in  order  tlirough  them  to  enforce  the  act  of  neutrality,  the 
good  faith  pledged  to  Great  Britain  by  treaty,  and,  in 
short,  to  defend  our  own  territory,  if  necessary,  against 
invasion,  or  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the  borders. 
No  regular  troops  were  at  hand.  All  had  been  withdrawn 
for  the  Florida  war.  He  had  ordered  up,  in  passing  New 
York,  small  parties  of  unattached  army  recruits,  and  at 
Albany  invited  the  able  and  patriotic  governor  (Marcy)  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Niagara.  The  presence  of  the 
governor  was  highly  valuable  during  the  few  dil^s  that  he 
could  remain.  Being  on  the  spot,  he  was  ready  to  supply 
any  number  of  volunteers,  on  the  requisition  of  Scott,  as 
they  might  be  needed ;  for  it  was  not  known  that  the 
violation  of  our  territory  at  Schlosser  might  not  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  outrages  of  the  same  kind. 

All  this  was  quite  a  now  scene  for  Scott.  In  1812  he 
had  appeared  on  the  same  theatre  as  the  leader  of  bat- 
talions and  the  victor  of  battles.  Now,  rhetoric  and 
diplomacy  were  to  be  his  principal  weapons,  his  country- 
men and  friends  the  object  of  conquest,  and  a  little  cor- 
respondence with  the  British  authorities  beyond  the  line, 
as  an  episode  to  the  whole.  Had  Scott  not  been  a  soldier, 
though  he  had  been  the  famed  Athenian  orator  or  the 
American 
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his  entreaties  and  harangues  would  have  been  wholly  lost 
upon  his  hearers.  But  tlie  memory  of  other  days  gjive  for 
him  an  influence  which  he  would  have  sought  in  vain 
without  it.  The  patriot-warrior  of  1812-13-14  reappear- 
ing near  the  scene  of  his  former  glory,  drew  forth  the  ap- 
plause of  Ustening  multitudes. 

During  the  winter  of  1838  and  that  of  1838-9,  he  was 
busy  in  exercising  his  influence  for  peace,  and  in  quieting 
our  disturbed  frontiei;.  This  was  his  employment  for 
many  months  of  the  coldest  season  of  the  year.  The  pa- 
triot movements  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  season  of 
frost,  which,  bridging  with  ice  some  of  the  waters  separa- 
ting the  two  countries,  greatly  favored  descents  upon  Up- 
per Canada.  General  Scott  was  ably  seconded  in  watch- 
ing and  counteracting  those  movements  by  other  distin- 
guished officers.  General  Brady  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Dclroit  frontier,  General  Worth  (made  General  1842) 
on  the  Niagara,  Lake  Ontario,  and  St.  Lawrence  frontier, 
and  Generals  Wool  and  Eustis  on  the  northern  side  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  were  active  in  aiding  General  Scott 
in  his  arrarigements,  and  pacifying  the  borders.  The 
troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  proved  to  be  steady 
supporters  of  law  and  order,  and  were  held  everywhere 
ready,  as  posses,  at  the  call  of  the  United  States  marshals 
and  collectors.  The  other  officers  mentioned  were  the 
district  commanders. 

Scott  posted  himself  nowhere,  but  was  by  turns  rapidly 
everywhere,  and  always  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culties. In  these  winter  campaigns  against  the  trespass- 
ers of  the  borders,  he  passed  frequently  along  the  frontier, 
sometimes  on  the  Detroit  and  sometimes  on  the  north  line 
of  Vermont.    His  journeyings  were  made  by  land,  and 
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principally  in  the  night;  oftenlimea  with  the  cold  froiti  tan 
to  twenty  degrees  below  freezing  point,  Daylighi  ha 
chiefly  employed  in  organizing  the  means  of  coimteraction 
by  an  extensive  correspondence  and  ttie  labors  of  direct 
pacification.  He  obtained,  and  pressed  upon  distnct  at* 
tomeys,  marshalsj  and  collectors,  infonnation  of  the  de 
signs  and  movements  of  the  patriots,  and  tendered  to  those 
civil  functionaries  the  aid  of  the  troops*  In  performance 
of  lus  duty  as  a  peacemaker,  he  ^uldressed,  on  a  line  of 
eight  hundred  miles,  immense  gatherings  of  citizens^  prin* 
ci pally  organized  ay m pal! li sera,  who  had  their  arms  al 
hand. 

In  these  addresses  he  declaimed  witli  fervor,  and  they 
were  ofien  received  with  the  loud  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. He  handled  cvcr>^  topic  w^hich  coutd  inspire  shame 
in  miidoars,  or  excite  pride  in  the  friends  of  ihc  govero- 
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hud,  bindiiig  us  to  the  strictest  observance  of  amity,  or 
all  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood  with  adjoining  prov- 
inces, and  also  an  act  of  Congress  for  enforcing  those  sol* 
emn  obligations ;  tha  the  treaty  and  the  laws  were  as  bind* 
ing  on  the  honor  and  the  conscience  of  every  American 
freeman,  as  if  he  had  specially  voted  for  each ;  that  this 
doctrine  was  of  the  very  essence  of  a  civilized  republic, 
as  the  neglect  of  it  could  not  fail  to  sink  us  into  anarchy, 
barbarism,  and  universal  contempt ;  that  an  aggressive 
war,  waged  by  a  part  of  the  community,  without  just  cause 
and  without  preparation,  as  is  common  among  barbarian 
tribes,  necessarily  drags  the  non-consenting  many  along 
with  the  madness  of  the  few,  involving  all  alike  in  crime, 
disaster,  and  disgrace  ;  that  a  war,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  very  differently  commenced  ;  and  in  these  addresses  he 
would  often  conclude  : — **  Fellow-citizens, — and  I  thank 
God,  we  have  a  common  government  as  well  as  a  common 
origin, — I  stand  before  you  without  troops  and  without 
arms,  save  the  blade  by  my  side.  I  am,  therefore,  within 
your  power.  Some  of  you  have  known  me  in  other 
scenes,  and  all  of  you  know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  what 
my  country  and  what  duty  demands.  I  tell  you,  then, 
except  it  be  over  my  body,  you  shall  not  pass  this  line — 
you  shall  not  embark." 

To  the  inquiry  everywhere  heard,  "  But  what  say  you 
of  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  and  the  murder  of  citizens 
at  our  own  shore  ?" 

In  reply  to  these  questions.  General  Scott  always  frank- 
ly admitted  that  these  acts  constituted  a  national  outrage, 
and  that  they  called  for  explanation  and  satisfaction ;  but 
that  this  whole  subject  was  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
the  offic  ial  crgan  of  the  country,  specially  chosen  by  the 
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people  for  national  purposes ;  that  there  wu  nodMhl  Aft 
President  would  make  the  proper  demud,  and  hSUng  to 
obtain  satisfaction,  would  lay  the  whole  matter  befora 
Congress — tlic  representatiTe  of  the  public  will,  and  next 
to  the  people,  the  tribunal  before  whidi  the  ultimate  qqpeal 
must  be  made. 

These  harangues  were  ajqdauded,  and  were  generaUj 
very  successful.  Masses  of  patriota  broke  cS  and  relum- 
ed to  their  respective  homea,  declaring,  that  if  Scott  had 
been  accompanied  by  an  army  they  would  not  have  lia* 
tened,  but  persevered.  The  fitienda  of  order  were  alao 
encouraged  to  come  out  in  support  of  authority,  and  aft 
length  peace  and  quiet  were  reatored.  In  the  mean  whSe, 
one  of  those  incidents  occurred  which  make  hiatOKy  dra* 
matic,  and  which  illustrate  how  much  dependa  on  indt* 
vidual  men  and  single  events.     Many  days  after  the 
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Erie,  yet  navigable  in  all  its  length.  The  authorities  on 
the  Canada  side  were  on  the  alert  to  destroy  her. 

As  the  Barcelona  slowly  ascended  against  the  current 
on  our  side  of  Grand  Island,  (belonging  to  the  United 
States,)  three  armed  British  schooners,  besides  batteries 
on  the  land,  were  in  positions,  as  the  day  before,  to  sink 
her  as  she  came  out  from  behind  that  island.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  Scott  and  Governor  Marcy  stood  on 
the  American  shore  opposite  that  point,  watching  events. 
The  smoke  of  the  approaching  boat  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  and  the  purpose  of  the  British  was  per- 
fectly evident  in  all  their  movements.  The  batteries 
on  our  side  were  promptly  put  in  position.  The  matches 
were  lighted.  All  was  ready  to  return  tlie  British  fire.  There 
was  a  crisis ! 

The  day  before  this,  when  it  was  supposed  the  Navy 
Island  people  were  coming  up  the  same  channel  in  other 
craft,  and  before  it  was  known  that  the  Barcelona  had 
accepted  his  offered  engagement,  Scott  wrote  on  his 
knee,  and  dispatched  by  an  aid-de-camp,  the  following 
note. 

**To  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Armed  British  Vessels 
in  the  Niagara. 

"  Ilead-qaarten,  Eaatem  Divioioii  U.  ^ 
S.  Anny,  two  miles  below  Black  > 
Rock,  January  15th,  1838.         J 

"Sir— 

With  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  York 
who  has  troops  at  hand,*  we  are  here  to  enforce  the  neu 


'  Thffe  men  were,  in  ftricliieag,  not  yet  Qnder  Scott*a  eommand,  eirop^ 
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trality  of  the  United  States,  and  to  protect  our  own  Ml 
or  waters  from  violation.  The  proper  ciyil  officers  avB 
also  present  to  arrest,  if  practicable,  the  leaden  of  the 
expedition  on  foot  against  Upper  Canada. 

'^  Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives  me  pain  to  per 
ceive  the  armed  vessels,  mentioned,  anchored  in  our  waters, 
Mrith  the  probable  intention  to  fire  upon  that  expedition 
moving  in  the  same  waters. 

"  Unless  the  expedition  should  first  attack — ^in  which 
case  we  shall  interfere — we  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  a 
discharge  of  shot  or  shell  firom  or  into  our  waters,  firom 
the  armed  schooners  of  her  Majesty,  as  an  act  seriously 
compromiting  the  neutrality  of  the  two  nations.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  no  such  unpleasant  incident  may  occur. 
**  T  have  the  honor  to  remain,  &c.,  &c. 

"WiNMBLD  Scott." 
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passed  along.  The  British  did  not  fire.  The  matches 
were  extinguished;  the  two  nations,  guided  by  wise 
counsels,  resumed  their  usual  way ;  and  war's  wild  alarms 
were  hushed  into  the  whispers  df  peace. 

Small  a  place  as  this  incident  may  occupy  in  history,  it 
was  a  critical  moment  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Had  one 
British  gun  been  fired,  and  much  more  had  the  Barcelona 
been  destroyed,  no  authority  or  influence  would  have  re- 
strained our  excited  population.  We  should  probably 
have  had  an  unpremedited  war,  one  of  those  calamities 
which  nations  have  to  endure  for  their  sins,  and  which  is 
without  the  consoling  and  self-supporting  consciousness 
of  a  great  moral  right.  It  would  have  been  war  from  an 
incident,  and  not  a  national  controversy. 

War  may  be  justified  on  moral  grounds,  when  the 
thing  in  dispute  is  of  small  physical  magnitude,  but  there 
must  be  a  question  of  right  at  the  bottom.  Such  was  the 
case  when  Scott,  on  this  same  Niagara  frontier,  had,  by 
glorious  achievement,  mingled  his  fame  with  the  eternal 
voices  of  its  cataract.  Then,  he  was  contending  for  those 
rights  of  man  and  of  citizenship  without  which  a  nation 
could  neither  be  independent,  nor  respect  itself,  nor  be 
respected  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Now,  the  dictate 
of  right  was  peace,  a  peace  which  should  leave  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  to  settle  their  own  do- 
mestic government  in  their  own  way,  while  our  citizens 
were  left  undisturbed  in  their  rights,  and  our  shores  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  aggression.* 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Patriots  had  evacuated  Navy  IslaiMl  os 
the  15th  inBt.,  and  had  landed  in  their  small  crafl  eleven  mUes  below,  whef* 
Van  Rensselaer  and  his  associates  were  immediately  arrested,  as  Soott 
bad  said  they  should  l>o,  in  his  note  written  u  few  hours  before  thn 
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Soon  after  this  time,  General  Scott  passed  throoipi 
Albany,  when  the  legislature  was  in  session,  and  received 
the  attentions  of  a  large  number  of  public  men  and  other 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party.  A  public  supper 
was  given  him,  principally  by  members  of  the  legislatore, 
at  which  the  lieutenant-governor  presided,  and  Governor 
Marcy  was  a  guest.  All  vied  in  expressions  of  respect 
for,  and  confidence  in,  the  gallant  officer  whom  they  had 
assembled  to  welcome  to  the  capital. 

Among  the  toasts  given  on  this  occasion,  may  be  cited 
the  following,  as  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  tone 
and  spirit — 

"WiNFiELD  ScoTT — not  Icss  the  scholar  than  the 
soldier,  whose  pen  and  sword  have  been  wielded  with 
equal  skill  in  the  defence  of  his  country.'' 

"  The  Soldier — who  has  ever  made  the  law  of  the 
land  his  supreme  rule  of  action,  and  who,  while  he  has 
always  fulfilled  its  utmost  requirements,  has  never,  in  a 
single  instance,  transcended  its  limits." 

**  Our  Guest — the  invincible  champion  of  our  rights* 
the  triumphant  vindicator  of  our  laws," 

A  similar  entertainment  was  given  on  the  following 
evening  at  another  hotel,  the  Honorable  Gulian  C.  Vcr- 
planck  presiding. 

The  feehngs  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
thus,  in  various  ways  and  in  numerous  quarters,  mani* 
fested  towards  the  man  who  was  not  merely  a  soldier 
nor  only  a  leader,  but  who  was  the  servant  of  the  lawii 
the  faithful  citizen,  and  the  pacificator  of  troubled 
munities. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

1838. 

CheroKee  Controveray. — Meanires  for  Removal. — General  Scott  ordered 
to  coDimand  the  Troops. — Hui  Arrangements. — General  Order.^ — ^Ad* 
dreei  to  the  Indiana. — Enrolment  for  Removal. — ^Indian  Encampment 
— Scott*s  humane  Care.^ — He  is  ordered  again  to  tlie  North. — Reflec* 
tions. — Dr.  Channing^s  Eulogy. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  extending  from  1828  to  1838, 
a  controversy  was  maintained,  in  various  forms,  between 
the  slate  of  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians, 
most  of  whom  were  residents  of  Georgia,  and  between 
the  United  States  and  each  of  those  parties.     The  sub- 
ject of  this  controversy  was  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Cherokees  in  the  state  of  Georgia.     As  the  white  settle- 
ments  advanced,  tlie  Indians  were  gradually  enclosed. 
They   had   become  cultivators  of  the  soil.     They  held 
good  farms.     They  had  a  yet  greater  attraction,  in  the 
discovery  of  gold  within  their  territory — that  shining  ob 
ject,  which  had  added  new  energy  to  the  enterprise  of 
settling  the  Western  World,  when  as  yet  the  ocean  was 
a  trackless  waste,  and  the  land  an  unsubdued  wild.     It  is 
not  surprising  that  these  attractions  were  enough  to  allure 
the  desires  of  the  whites,  and  occasion  efforts  to  drive  tKo- 
Indians  from  their  lands.     The   only  question  was  tliCi 
justce  of  the  means  used  to  attain  the  end. 
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The  civil  relations  of  the  Cherokees  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  Georgia,  were  not  a  little  complicated 
80  that,  in  fact,  each  party  to  the  controversy  maintained 
some  shadow  of  right.  In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  delivered  in  the  case  of  S.  A.  Worcester  versus 
the  State  of  Georgia,*  the  relations  which  the  Indian 
tribes  bear  to  the  United  States  are  fully  stated. 

"  Their  relation,"  says  the  chief  justice,  "  is  that  of  a 
nation  claiming  and  receiving  the  protection  of  one  -more 
powerful ;  not  that  of  individuals  abandoning  their  na- 
tional character  and  submitting,  as  subjects  to  the  laws 
of  a  master." 

Speaking  of  the  acts  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  says,  "  All  these  acts, 
and  especially  that  of  1802,  which  is  still  in  force,  mani- 
festly consider  the  several  Indian  nations  as  distinct  politi- 
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"An.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokee  nation,  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded." 

*'  Art.  14.  That  the  Cherokee  nation  may  be  led  to  s 
greater  degree  of  civilization,  and  to  become  herdsmen  and 
cultivators,  instead  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  hunting,  the 
United  States  will,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  gratuitously 
the  said  nation  with  useful  implements  of  husbandry,  &€•'' 

Under  this  encouragement  the  Cherokees  did  become 
"  herdsmen  and  cultivators ;"  and  they  are  yet  by  far  the 
most  educated  and  civilized  of  any  aboriginal  tribe. 

These  were  the  rights  which  the  Cherokees  could 
claim  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  had 
guarantied  to  them.  The  position  of  Georgia,  however, 
was  very  different.  Georgia,  by  virtue  of  her  municipal 
sovereignty  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  claimed  a 
right  to  extend  her  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians, 
and  claimed  also  that  the  general  government  was  bound 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within  her  territory. 
Accordingly,  in  April,  1802,  the  United  States  entered 
into  a  compact  with  Georgia,  that  the  general  government 
would  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  remove 
ihem  as  soon  as  this  could  be  peaceably  accomplished. 
Georgia,  then,  did  not  acknowledge  that  any  duties  were 
due  from  her  to  the  Cherokees,  wliile  she  claimed  from 
the  United  States  the  vacation  of  the  Indian  lands  and 
claims.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cherokees  replied,  that 
it  was  no  nmtter  what  claims,  real  or  imaginary,  Georgia 
might  have  on  the  United  States,  she  had  none  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  a  right  to  their  lands,  and  that  the 
United  States  were  bound  by  the  faith  of  treaties  to  respect 
those  rights.  The  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  sell  their  laiidSf  . 
and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  Georgia  without  extUH  | 
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guishing  the   Indian    title,    [trolunged    the    controverej 
througti  many  ycani,  and  finally  resulted  jn  an  misatift* 

factory  treaty,  and  a  forcible  removal  of  the  Indians. 

During  thii  controversy,  a  plan  was  fonncd  for  the  set- 
llanient  of  the  Indians  on  knds  beyond  tlie  Miasissippir 
where  it  was  supposed  they  would  be  undislurbed  by  tho 
contact  or  the  competition  of  the  whites.  In  pursuancQ 
of  this  plan,  a  treaty  was  at  length  concluded  with  a  por 
tion  of  the  Cherokee  cliiefs,  and  a  partial  ratification  ob 
lained.  It  was  claimed  to  be  legal,  although  controverted 
and  alleged  to  be  fraudulent  by  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee 
nation*  The  United  States^  however,  prcM^eeded  to  eti- 
force  it,  and  the  Indians  were,  at  length,  compelled  to 
yield  to  what  seemed  an  inevitable  destiny. 

On  the    lOlh  of  April,   1838,   Ceneral  Scott  received 
orden$  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  dispatched  to 
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According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1835,  tlie  Cher- 
okees  occupying  portions  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  at  this 
time,  to  lands  allotted  them  by  the  United  States,  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  Of  this  tribe  there  were  yet  left  (some 
had  previously  emigrated)  about  fifteen  thousand,  cling- 
ing to  Uieir  ancient  homes  and  to  the  graves  of  their  fa- 
thers. These  it  was  the  duty  of  General  Scott  to  remove ; 
and  his  orders  were  to  effect  it  peaceably  if  he  could,  but 
forcibly  if  he  must.  Several  regiments  of  troops  were 
placed  at  his  command,  and  authority  given  him  to  call 
upon  the  governors  of  the  neighboring  States^  for  all  the 
forces  which  would  be  required. 

On  the  10th  of  May  he  issued  an  address  to  the  Cher- 
okee nation,  liaving,  two  days  before,  reached  the  Cher- 
okee agency  in  Tennessee.  There  he  found  Colonel 
Lindsay,  an  old  and  valued  friend,  in  conmwad.  The  ju- 
dicious arrangements  which  had  already  been:  commenced 
by  Lindsay,  received  high  praise  from  Scott.  Posts  had 
been  established  in  important  settlements  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  and  the  principal  mountain-passes  were  well  guard- 
ed. It  was  at  this  place  he  issued  his  address,  which  was 
circulated  in  handbills,  and  with  it  an  address  to  the 
troops.  From  the  last,  which  was  a  general  order,  we 
extract  here  enough,  separated  from  miUtary  detail,  to 
show  the  caution,  care,  discretion,  and  humanity,  which 
Scott  enjoined  upon  the  troops,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
prevent  any  untoward  accident,  or  any  acts  of  imnecessary 
severity  or  cruelty : — 

>  54  NUm*!  Regiiter,  1S9. 
20 
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*•  Head  Quttten,  Eastern  Dmsioii,  i 
Cherokee  Agency,  May  17th,  1838.  ( 

'^  Considering  the  number  and  temper  of  the  mass  to  be 
removed,  together  with  the  extent  and  fastnesses  of  the 
country  occupied,  it  will  readily  occur  that  simple  indis- 
cretions, acts  of  harshness,  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  our 
troops,  may  lead,  step  by  step,  to  delays,  to  impatience, 
and  exasperation,  and,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  war  and  car- 
nage ;  a  result,  in  the  case  of  these  particular  Indians,  ut- 
terly abhorrent  to  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  whole 
American  people.  Every  possible  kindness,  compatible 
with  the  necessity  of  removal,  must,  therefore,  be  shown 
by  the  troops  ;  and  if,  in  the  ranks,  a  despicable  individ- 
ual sliould  be  found  capable  of  inflicting  a  wanton  injury 
or  insult  on  any  Cherokee  man,  woman,  or  child,  it  is 
hereby  made  the  special  duty  of  the  nearest  good  officer 
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get  possession  of  the  women  and  children  first,  or  first  cap- 
ture the  men,  that,  in  either  case,  the  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  the  same  families  will  readily  come  in  on  the  as- 
surance of  forgiveness  and  kind  treatment. 

'*  Every  captured  man,  as  well  as  all  who  surrender 
themselves,  must  be  disarmed,  with  the  assurance  that* 
their  weapons  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  restored  at, 
or  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  either  case,  the  men  will 
be  guarded  and  escorted,  except  it  may  be  where  their 
women  and  children  are  safely  secured  as  hostages  ;  but, 
in  general,  families  in  our  possession  will  not  be  separated, 
unless  it  be  to  send  men,  as  runners,  to  invite  others  to 
come  in. 

"  It  may  happen  that  Indians  will  be  found  too  sick,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  nearest  surgeon,  to  be  removed  to  one 
of  the  depots  indicated  above.  In  every  such  case,  one 
or  more  of  the  family  or  the  friends  of  the  sick  person 
will  be  left  in  attendance,  with  ample  subsistence  and 
remedies,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  removed  by  the 
troops.  Infants,  superannuated  persons,  lunatics,  and 
women  in  helpless  condition,  will  all,  in  the  removal,  re- 
quire peculiar  attention,  which  the  brave  and  humane  will 
seek  to  adapt  to  the  necessities  of  the  several  cases."' 

This  address,  the  reader  observes,  is  characterized  by 
humanity,  kindness,  and  a  careful  regard  to  the  well-being 
and  safety  of  the  Indians. 

The  Address  to  the  Cherokees  was  as  follows — 

'  ExecutiTe  Documents,  No.  453,  2d  leanon,  35th  CnngUM 
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"  MAJOR-GENERAL  SCOTT,  of  the  United  Stam 

Armt/^  semis  to  the  Cherokee  people  remaining  in  North 
Caralina^  Georgia^  Tennessee^  and  Alabama^  this 

ADDRESS, 

"  Cherokecs — The  Presidenl  of  the  United  States  has 
•cat  me,  with  a  powerful  armyj  to  cause  you,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  treaty  of  1835,  to  job  that  part  of  your  people 
who  are  already  establisbed  in  prosperity  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  Unhappily,  the  two  years  which  were 
allowed  for  the  puq^ose,  you  have  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  following,  and  without  making  any  preparation  to 
follow,  and  now,  or  by  the  time  that  tins  isolemn  address 
ahall  reach  your  distant  settlements,  the  emigration  must 
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you  are  to  abandon,  and  thousands  and  thousands  are  ap- 
proaching from  every  quarter,  to  render  resistance  and 
escape  alike  hopeless.  All  those  troops,  regular  and 
militia,  are  your  friends.  Receive  them  and  confide  in 
them  as  such.  Obey  them  when  they  tell  you  that  you 
can  remain  no  longer  in  this  country.  Soldiers  are  a4i 
kind-hearted  as  brave,  and  the  desire  of  every  one  of  us 
is  to  execute  our  painful  duty  in  mercy.  We  are  com- 
manded by  the  President  to  act  towards  you  in  that  spirit, 
and  such  is  also  the  wish  of  the  whole  people  of  America. 

"  Chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors — ^WiB  you  then,  by 
resistance,  compel  us  to  resort  to  arms^  God  forbid! 
Or  will  you,  by  flight,  seek  to  hide  yourselves  in  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  thus  oblige  us  to  hunt  you  down  ^ 
Remember  that,  in  pursuit,  it  may  be  impossible  to  avoid 
conflicts.  The  blood  of  the  white  man,  or  the  blood  of 
the  red  man,  may  be  spilt,  and  if  spill,  however  acciden- 
tally, it  may  be  impossible  for  the  discreet  and  humane 
among  you,  or  among  us,  to  prevent  a  general  war  and 
carnage.  Think  of  this,  my  Cherokee  brethren  !  I  am 
an  old  warrior,  and  have  been  present  at  many  a  scene 
of  slaughter ;  but  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  horror  of 
witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  Cherokees. 

"  Do  not,  I  invite  you,  even  wait  for  the  close  approach 
of  the  troops ;  but  make  such  preparations  for  emigration 
as  you  can,  and  hasten  to  this  place,  to  Ross's  Landing, 
or  to  Gunter's  Landing,  where  you  will  all  be  received  in 
kindness  by  oflicers  selected  for  the  purpose.  You  will 
find  food  for  all,  and  clothing  for  the  destitute,  at  either 
of  those  places,  and  thence  at  your  ease,  and  in  comfort, 
be  transported  to  your  new  homes  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 
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"  This  is  the  address  of  a  warrior  to  warrion*-  Maj 
his  cnlrealies  be  kindly  received^  and  may  the  God  of 
both  prosper  the  Americans  and  Cherokees,  and  preserve 
them  long  in  peace  and  friendship  with  each  other. 

"  WiPfFiELD  Scott" 

To  show  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  the  printed 
order  and  address  went  together  to  soldiers  and  Indians. 

Several  families  immediately  enrolled  themselves  for 
voluntary  emigration ;  and  but  for  the  rapid  circulation, 
at  this  time,  of  a  report  that  the  Cherokee  delegation,  still 
at  Washington,  would  succeed  in  obtaining  a  modificalion 
of  the  treaty,  Scott's  most  anxious  desire  to  effect  the 
removal  voluntarily  and  at  once,  might  have  heeti  realized* 
They  believed  that  the  power  and  influence  of  their  dele* 
gation  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  object,  and 
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troq>8  of  that  state.  In  Scott's  cnrdor/  high  praise  was 
bestowed  on  Brigadier-General  Charles  Floyd  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  who  were  all  of  Georgia,  for 
the  handsome  and  humane  manner  in  which  their  duties 
were  performed. 

Scott  hoping  that  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  might  be  encouraged  to  enroll 
themselves  voluntarily,  by  the  kind  treatment  shown  to 
their  brethren  in  Georgia,  now  sent  Indian  runners,  who 
tendered  their  services,  to  those  distant  settlements  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  suspended  further  collections  to  thff 
20th  of  June.  On  the  morning  of  the  Idth,  those  Indians 
were  found  by  the  troops  as  entirely  unprepared  as  the 
Georgian  Cherokees  had  been ;  yet,  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  all  but  a  few  stragglers  in  the  mountains  were 
brought  in,  with  iheir  personal  property.  The  volunteers 
were  discharged  before  the  15th  of  July,  and  as  rapidly  as 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  being  mustered  and 
paid,  except  a  single  companv  retained  a  little  longer  for 
special  service.  More  than  a  million  of  dollars  was  saved 
l)y  the  rapidity  of  these  movements  and  discharges.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  principal  families,  allowed  to  re- 
main at  their  comfortable  homes  until  called  for,  and  some 
stragglers  in  the  mountains,  the  whole  body  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation  had  been  collected  for  emigration  before  the 
middle  of  July,  and  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood. 
They  were  not  without  arms  and  fastnesses,  nor  without 
courage  for  the  defence  of  their  native  homes.  They 
were  conquered  by  skilful  movements,  and  yet  more  by 
generous  kindness.     All  the  volunteers,  like  the  regulars, 
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had  caught  the  spirit  of  Scott'b  addreues  and  ocdm.  h 
was  a  pleasant  and  edifying  scene  to  tee  officers  and  moa 
everywhere  giving  ready  aid,  in  every  difficulty  and  d» 
tress,  to  the  helplessness  of  age  and  in&ncy.  Tears  woe 
doubtless  shed,  and  not  alone  by  the  Indian  race. 

Scott's  business  up  to  this  <hite  had  been  simply  mili* 
tary.  To  bring  in  the  Indiana,  and  to  turn  them  ovtr 
with  guards,  if  needed,  to  the  civil  agent  for  Cherdtet 
emigration,  was  the  only  dnty  assigned  him  by  the  * 
g(  vemment.  That  agent  had  already  put  in  motion  sooie 
thiec  thousand  for  their  Western  destination.  But  now, 
the  Hiwassee,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Arkansas  liven 
had  ceased  to  be  navigable.  A  drought  which  had  com- 
menced in  June,  and  which  lasted  to  October,  had  already 
become  distressing.  In  the  next  ten  days,  drinking-water 
for  men  and  liorses  near  the  land  route  of  ernigiation  was 
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own,  to  bring  in  the  stragglers  and  those  concealed,  who 
still  remained  out.  This  written  pledge  was  kept  in  godd 
faith. 

Scott  immediately  sent  off  three  regiments  of  reguhii 
to  the  Canada  frontiers  and  Florida,  where  he  knew  diey 
were  much  needed.  The  other  two  were  retained  mor6 
to  aid  and  protect  than  to  guard  the  Indians. 

The  Cherokees  were  now  distributed  into  three  laigo 
camps  ;  the  principal,  twelve  miles  by  four,  on  high  and 
rolling  ground,  on  the  Hiwassee,  well  shaded  an^  abound- 
ing in  springs  and  flowing  rivulets.  All  necessary  suppliei 
were  abundant  and  good,  including  medicines ;  vaccina* 
tion  was  introduced  by  the  personal  influence  of  Scott 
against  the  general  prejudice  ;'  dram-shops  were  put  under 
the  guard  of  troops,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors ;  and 
numerous  Indian  superiors  were  appointed  to  visit  every 
family  daily,  and  to  report  on  their  wants.  All  worked 
well.  Scott  established  himself  for  long  months  at  the 
agency,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  camp,  charged  with 
innumerable  labors  and  cares  for  the  good  of  his  pupils ; 
for  such  they  were,  both  by  the  relation  they  sustained  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  watching  and  instruction  he 
gave  them. 

The  delegation,  with  Ross  the  principal  chief,  returned 
from  Washington  in  July,  when  Scott  received  authority 
from  the  war  department  to  transfer,  by  negotiation,  the 
further  emigration  from  the  civil  agent  to  the  Cherokees 


'  The  reader  will  recollect  what  desolation  hat  baeo  btuugllt  on 
•evtral  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  West,  by  their  refinal  to  be  vmodiisM 
The  service  rendered  to  the  Cherokee*  in  this  single  pertieiilar,  irm  la* 
fmlnable. 
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themselves.  The  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Dation, 
and  adopted  with  joy.  The  same  delegates  were  appoint- 
ed to  arrange  the  general  terms  with  Scott.  The  cost  of 
the  movement,  as  in  the  previous  arrangement,  was  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  five  millions'  of  dollars  stipulated  by  tlio 
United  States  to  be  given  in  exchange  with  the  nem 
country  West,  for  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Cherokees  in 
the  East. 

To  Scott,  the  sum  to  be  paid  per  capita,  for  the  remo 
val,  as  proposed  by  the  delegates,  appeared  much  too 
high.  The  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  genera' 
council  of  the  Cherokees,  the  largest  they  had  ever  held^ 
who  approved  the  new  terms  proposed  to  Scott.  The 
same  authority  appointed  a  purveyor  of  supplies  on  the 
route,  and  the  delegates  specially  charged  with  that  dutj 
proceeded  to  enroll  their  people  into  convenient  parties 
for  ihe  road,  witli  a  conduclon  sub-conductor,  and  nh\ 
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was  in  motion.     The  sick  and  helpless  only  were  left  to 
proceed  by  steam  on  the  rise  of  the  rivers. 

Scott  followed  the  line  of  emigration  to  Nashville,  in 
order  to  help  and  cheer  on  the  movement.  He  had  in 
tended  to  proceed  farther ;  but  an  express  overtook  him 
from  Washington,  with  dispatches,  saying  that  the  Patriots 
were  reorganized  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand,  and 
were  getting  ready  to  break  into  the  Canadas  at  many 
points.  He  instantly  departed  in  that  direction.  Stopping 
nowhere  to  accept  the  public  honors  tendered  him,  he 
arrived  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit  at  critical  moments. 
Thence  he  passed  down  the  frontier  into  Vermont,  and 
completed  the  work  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  He  re-established  peace,  law,  and  order  all 
along  the  disturbed  frontier  of  Canada. 

In  all  this  he  had  moved  with  almost  the  swift  flight  of  the 
birds,  and  his  work  was  completed  in  the  brief  space  of 
their  summer  excursions.  In  this  short  season  had 
Scott  performed  the  work  of  Cherokee  emigration,  ano 
returned  to  new  and  arduous  labors  in  an  opposite  region 
and  a  very  different  climate.  Such  sudden  changes,  and 
such  rude  exposures,  are  the  soldier's  lot  in  pursuit  of  duty 
and  in  obedience  to  his  country. 

In  this  brief  story  we  have  narrated  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cherokees — fifteen  thousand  in  number — were  car- 
ried from  the  homes  of  their  fathers  and  the  graves  of  their 
dead.  That  they  left  them  in  sadness,  and  looked  to  the 
imcertain  future  with  dread  and  dark  foreboding,  none 
can  doubt.  However  adventurous,  far-searching,  or  cu- 
rious may  be  the  human  mind  when  voluntarily  pursuing 
its  own  objects,  it  cannot  be  forced  from  its  ancient  asso- 
ciations, without,  like  the  uptorn  tree,  breaking  its  deepeiil 
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roots,  snapping  its  tendrils,  and  blightbg  its  softest  tqiv 
dure.  This  is  a  shock,  too,  which  is  felt  the  most  in  the 
most  secluded  retreats  of  the  family.  It  touches  tiie 
hearts  which  have  grown  in  the  shade,  where  few  rajs 
from  the  glaring  light  of  the  world  have  ever  fallen.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  some  Indian  woman,  and 
perhaps  an  aged  one,  stopping  alone  by  the  rippling  stream 
to  hear  the  murmur  of  waters  she  should  hear  no  more^— 
to  break  a  twig  from  trees  whose  shade  she  should  enjoj 
no  longer — to  linger  round  the  lonely  mound,  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  the  only  memorial  of  her  race — ^to  cast 
one  last  look  on  the  summits  of  hills,  to  which,  with  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  she  had  often  gazed  in  the  glowing 
sunsets  of  summer.  They  fade  now  in  the  shades  of  even* 
ing,  and  she  heaves  the  last  sigh,  drops  her  last  tear,  and 
hills,  and  woods,  and  murmuring  streams,  live  for  her 
only  in  the  memory  of  the  exile  ! 

The  remaining  years  of  her  life  she  spends  in  strange 
scenes,  and  looking  intensely  into  the  future,  hopes,  per- 
haps, for 

*'  Some  safer  worid  in  depths  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  tonnent,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gokL" 

Such  scenes  as  these  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  they  should  not  have  occurred  in  any 
nation,  savage  or  civilized,  on  leaving  their  native  land. 
The  question,  however,  remains,  whether,  in  the  plans  of 
Providence,  and  their  merciful  development,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  towards  the  Cherokees  has  not  really 
been  the  true  policy,  and  its  effect  for  their \dtimate  good  ? 
It  is  certain  that  they  have  received  a  rich  and  valuable 
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territory,  where,  on  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  they  yet 
cultivate  lands — where  they  have  organized  a  civil  govern- 
ment, and  where  they  appear  still  to  advance  in  nunibers 
and  prosperity.  Should  this  continue  to  be  their  history, 
may  they  not  hereafter  become  a  State  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, in  a  condition  of  civilization  and  Christianity  ? 
If  this  should  happily  be  the  case,  the  Cherokee  State 
will  be  a  monument  enduring  through  after  ages  of  that 
wild  and  singular  race,  who  seemed  the  children  of  the 
forest,  defying  the  scrutiny  of  philosophy,  and  shunning 
the  gaze  of  civilized  man.  The  lone  mound  will  not  be 
their  only  memorial,  nor  tradition  their  only  story.  They 
will  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  legal  liberty,  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  arts,  to  rest  in  tlie  shade  of  peace  ;  and, 
no  longer  hunters  and  warriors,  adorn  the  realms  of  sci- 
ence, religion,  and  philosophy. 

But  wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  act  or  the  result 
of  removing  the  Indians,  no  one  can  doubt  tliat  the  part 
Scott  had  in  that  business  was  performed  with  a  skill,  a 
humanity,  and  a  forbearance  worthy  of  much  admiration. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  that  time  there  ap- 
peared an  article  from  a  responsible  writer,  describing  the 
character  of  Scott's  acts,  narrated  in  this  and  the  previous 
chapter.*  From  that  we  take  the  following  extract,  as  just 
as  it  is  historically  true  : — 

**  The  manner  in  which  this  gallant  officer  has  acquitted 
himself  within  the  last  year  upon  our  Canada  frontier,  and 
lately  among  the  Cherokees,  has  excited  the  universal 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.  Owing  to 
his  great  popularity  in  the  North,  his  thorough  knowledge 

*  NfetaoiMl  latoDigenew,  SepCember  97tfa,  1838. 


humanity,  ho  has  not  only  cfToctet 
posed  could  not  be  done  without  t 
scenes  of  butchery  and  bloodshed, 
by  obtaining  the  esteem  and  confidt 
okees  themselves.  They  look  upo 
and  friend,  and  one  who  has  saved 
struction. 

"  All  the  Cherokees  were  collectc 
out  bloodshed  or  violence,  and  all 
their  wzy  to  the  West  before  the  m 
humanity  induced  Gen.  Scott  to  sto] 
the  1st  of  September.  Three  thous; 
in  the  first  half  of  June  by  the  supei 
general  took  upon  himself  the  resp< 
the  emigration,  from  feelings  which 
honor  to  his  heart. 

"  An  approval  of  his  course  had 
War  Department  before  his  report,  g 
he  had  stopped  the  emigration,  had 
government. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  January  last. 
Congress  for  enlarged  powers,  to  en 
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m  the  dead  of  winter,  and  during  the  sereiest  and  cddee 
period  of  it. 

''He  xetums  to  Washington,  and  is  immediately  or* 
deced  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  to  take  chaige  of  the  very 
difficult  and  hamdoos  task  to  his  own  fiune  of  remoraig 
those  samges  from  their  native  land.  Some  of  his  best 
friends  regretted,  most  sincerely,  that  he  had  been  ordered 
on  this  serfice ;  and,  knowingthe  disposition  of  the  worid 
to  cavil  and  complain  without  cause,  had  great  apprehen- 
sions that  he  would  lose  a  portion  of  the  popularity  he  had 
acq[nir6dby  his  distinguished  success  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. But,  behold  the  manner  in  which  this  last  work  has 
been  performed !  There  is  so  much  of  noble  generosity 
of  character  about  Scott,  independent  of  his  skiU  and 
brayery  as  a  soldier,  that  his  life  has  really  been  one  of 
romantic  beauty  and  interest.** 

The  truth  of  this  picture  may  be  judged  by  the  facts 
of  this  history.  But  whateyer  opinion  may  be  formed  on 
that  point,  there  have  been  men  of  the  most  eminent  in- 
telligence, themselves  disinterested  and  capable  of  judg- 
ing, who  have  formed  the  same  estimate  of  the  character 
and  acts  of  Scott.  We  subjoin  tlie  following  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Channing,  in  a  work  published  in 
Boston: 

"  To  this  distinguished  man  belongs  the  rare  honor  of 
uniting  with  military  energy  and  daring,  the  spirit  of  a 
philanthropist.  His  exploits  in  the  field,  which  placed 
him  m  the  first  rank  of  our  soldiers,  have  been  obscured 
by  the  purer  and  more  lasting  glory  of  a  pacificator,  and 
of  a  friend  of  mankind.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  civilized  with  barbarous  or  half-civilized  com- 
munities, we  doubt  whether  a  brighter  page  can  be  found 
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than  ihai  whicli  records  his  agency  in  the  removal  of  th» 
Cherokces,  An  far  as  the  wrongs  done  to  ihii  race  can 
be  atoned  for^  General  Scott  has  made  the  expiation. 

*'  In  his  recent  mission  to  the  disturbed  borders  of  our 
country^  he  has  succeeded,  not  so  much  by  policy  as  by 
the  nobleness  and  generosity  of  hia  character,  by  moml 
influences,  by  the  earnest  conviction  with  which  he  has 
enforced  on  all  with  whom  he  liaa  liad  to  do,  the  obliga- 
tions of  patriotism,  justice,  himianily,  and  religion*  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  among  us  a  man  who  has  won 
a  purer  fame  ;  and  I  am  happy  lo  offer  ttiis  tribute,  he* 
cause  I  would  do  somethings  no  matter  how  little,  to 
hasten  the  time,  when  the  spirit  of  Christian  humanity 
ihall  be  accounted  an  essential  attribute  and  the  brighteit 
onsament  of  a  public  man." 
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Seott  agBiii  on  the  Northevn  Frontier. — Maine  Boundary 
Origin. — Scott*!  Reception  by  Governor  Eiterett— Pjroc 
State  of  Maine^— Scott*!  Arriral  and  Reception  at  Angi 
in  Congren  on  the  anticipation  of  Wan — Mr.  Van  Bare 
The  ** Memorandum.*'— Efl^  of  the  ''Memorandum 
Governor  Fairfield*!  Me8nge.r~Resolutions  of  the  Legiri 
FViendship  of  Scott  and  Hanrey. — Interesting  Aneedot< 
ence  of  Scott  and  Harvey. — Scott^s  "  Memorandum."— 
the  Difficulties— Treaty  made  by  Daniel  Webster. 

From  the  land  of  the  Cherokees  and  th 
their  exile,  General  Scott  hastened  back  to  t 
frontier,  which  had  so  nearly  become  the  the 
He  again  visited  and  tranquillized  the  Canad 
from  Detroit  along  nearly  the  whole  line  i 
Vermont.  Here  he  learned  that  hostile  move 
on  foot  on  both  sides  of  what  was  then  kr 
Disputed  Territory.  This  was  a  territory 
dors  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the  bomidaries  o 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  not  been 
to  ascertain,  so  as  to  determine  satisfactorily 
tween  the  two  nations. 

The  territory  between  the  two  Unes  clain 
party  respectively  as  the  true  line,  was  the  ter 
as  the  ''disputed"  district.     On  one  side  of 
lay  New  Brunswick,  a  British  province,  and 
the  State  of  Maine.    The  governors  and  a 
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each  of  these  States  were  jealous  of  their  respective  rights, 
and  felt  impelled  to  aid  the  settlement  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, and  resist  what  they  called  the  encroachments  of  the 
other  side.  Trespassers  on  both  sides  continued  in  some 
form  to  occupy  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  timber.  Both  the  British  and  the 
Americans  then  established  military  posts,  and  in  fine,  by 
a  succession  of  claims  and  counter  claims,  aggressions  and 
defences  from  either  side,  naturally  and  necessarily  arising 
out  of  an  uncertain  boundary,  and  an  unsettled  territory, 
to  which  there  was  an  undetermined  ownership,  there 
came  complicated  border  difficulties,  and  extreme  danger 
of  hostile  collision. 

Hearing  of  these  difficulties  and  of  this  danger,  and 
fearing  that  letters  to  him  might  be  misdirected  in  conse 
quence  of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  Scott  hastened 
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ambition,  pursuing  the  rewards  of  conquest  or  the  glory 
of  victories.  Hence  it  is  that  a  war  between  leading  na- 
tions, especially  between  the  new  and  old  systems  of  goy* 
emroent,  would,  reasoning  from  experience  and  probabili- 
ties, result  in  one  of  those  general  and  long-continued 
seasons  of  bloodshed,  revolutions,  and  conquests,  which 
have  so  often  impoverished  the  substance,  and  corrupted 
the  morals  of  nations. 

When  Scott  arrived  at  Washington,  such  a  crisis  seem- 
ed to  be  tangibly  and  visibly  present.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  just  then  announced 
to  Congress,  by  special  message,  that  "  the  peace  of  the 
two  nations  is  daily  and  imminently  endangered."  The 
President  also  said,  that  in  a  certain  event,  he  should  feel 
himself  bound  to  call  out  the  militia  to  repel  invasion,  and 
he  invited  from  Congress  such  action  as  it  deemed  expe- 
dient. So  extraordinary  was  the  danger,  that  Congress 
adopted  extraordinary  measures.  In  five  days,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  President,  if  he  deemed  best,  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  six  months,  to  accept,  if  necessary, 
the  services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers  ;  and  appropria- 
ting ten  millions  of  dollars  for  these  objects. 

Scott  having  arrived  at  Washington,  had  interviews' with 
the  President,  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  and 
with  the  committees  in  Congress  on  foreign  and  military 
affairs.  He  assisted  in  drawing  and  urging  the  bills  to  put 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive  fifty  thousand  volun- 
teers, and  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  exigencies.^  This 

'  This  act  bore  all  the  imprees  cf  an  expectation  of  an  instant  war.  It 
was  taken  up  on  the  26th  of  February,  1839,  signed  and  approved  Maroh 
3d,  1839.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimooi  Tote,  notwithstanding  tb» 
threat  power  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
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being  done,  he  immediately  departed,  and  xeached  Mh 
gusta,  the  seat  of  government  in  Maine,  in  about  eight 
days  after  his  arrival  at  Washington.  It  turned  oat 
that  had  he  been  three  days  later,  he  would  have  found  a 
vrar  made  to  his  hands. 

Passing  through  Boston,  and  having  qfficial  businen 
with  Governor  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  he  repaired  to 
the  State-house,  where  that  accomplislied  officer  and 
scholar  addressed  him  in  substance  as  follows : — 

"  General  : — 

''  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  of  Massachusetts  ;  I  need 
not  say  that  you  are  already  known  to  them  by  reputation. 
They  are  familiar  with  your  fame  as  it  is  recorded  in  some 
of  the  arduous  and  honorable  fields  of  the  country's  strug- 
gles. We  rejoice  in  meeting  you  on  this  occasion,  charged 
as  you  are  with  a  most  momentous  mission  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  are  sure  you  are  intiusted 
with  a  duty  most  grateful  to  your  feeUngs — ^that  of  avert- 
ing an  appeal  to  arms.  We  place  unlimited  reliance  on 
your  spirit,  energy,  and  discretion.  Should  you  unhappily 
fail  in  your  efforts,  under  the  instructions  of  the  President, 
to  restore  harmony,  we  know  that  you  are  equally  pre- 
pared for  a  still  more  responsible  duty.  Should  that  event 
unhappily  occur,  I  beg  you  to  depend  on  the  firm  support 
of  the  Commonwealtli  of  Massachusetts.^ 

To  this  address,  the  general  replied  in  a  manner  suita 
ble  to  the  place  and  the  subject ;  and  concluded  with  as* 
suring  the  governor  and  council  that  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  had  full  reliance  on  the  patriotism  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  Massachusetts,  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
might  arise. 
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Scott  had  been  called  to  the  Maine  border  to  avert  a 
threatened  war.  This  crisis  had  been  brought  about  by 
a  long  series  of  acts,  disagreements,  and  events,  connected 
with  the  Maine  boundary.  How  this  difficulty  arose,  and 
what  discussions  and  events  grew  out  of  it,  may  be  learned 
by  a  perusal  of  the  American  State  Papers,  especially  in 
the  History  of  the  American  Diplomacy.  In  searching, 
however,  for  the  materials  to  ascertain  and  describe  the 
part  Scott  performed  in  this  critical  aflfair,  and  one  with 
which  it  was  certain  and  admitted  he  had  much  to  do,  but 
little  will  be  found  in  the  official  documents  of  the  gov* 
emment.  The  President's  message  and  accompanying 
reports,  in  December,  1839,  omitted  any  account  of  his 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pending  and  instant  threatenings  of  war  ;  per- 
haps because  it  was  thought  that  the  transactions  of  a 
military  commander  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  to 
be  deemed  part  of  the  diplomatic  arrangements  by  which 
such  questions  have  finally  to  be  determined.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  The  questions  of  peace  or  war  have 
much  oflencr  depended  on  the  conduct  of  mihtary  officers 
on  the  frontiers,  than  they  have  on  any  negotiations.*  In 
the  history  already  given,  in  a  previous  chapter,  of  Scott's 
conduct  on  the  Canada  frontier,  and  his  efforts  for  peace, 
it  is  most  evident,  that  had  either  the  British  or  the  Amer- 
ican military  commanders  preferred  war,  and  been  uncon* 


>  Suppose  ft  fironlier  officer  were,  on  aoaub  slight  or  imaginaiy  caow,  to 
make  a  dash  into  Uie  territory  of  a  neighboring  notion.  He  wouU  be  re- 
sisted ;  blood  would  be  shed.  The  border  popolation  would  be  excited,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  negotiation  to  remedy  the  evil  Thia 
was  partially  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the  **  Caroline  t"  and  i^  was  only  by 
tKe  greatest  efforts  that  peace  was  then  preserved. 
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scieniious  as  to  the  means,  war  must  have  inevitaLl j  liap* 
peiied.*  Blood  would  have  been  shed,  the  patriots  would 
have  moved  in  masses,  and  the  people  and  governments 
would  have  followed  them.  The  efforts  of  the  military 
commander  were  here  far  more  potent  than  any  negotia- 
tions. 

The  War  Secretary's  report  should,  at  least,  have  no- 
ticed these  events,  tending  niore  than  any  other  events  of 
the  year  to  show  that  miHtary  men  had  aometliing  beyond 
and  above  the  mere  qualities  of  a  soldier;  and  that  to  these 
superior  capacities  of  mind  the  war  depanmeiU  had  been 
indebted  for  some  of  the  best  acts  for  the  peaceful  as  well 
as  martial  glory  of  the  counlry** 

Early  in  the  winter  preceding  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak,  the  State  of  Maine  had  sent  a  land'agcnlj 


U  wa«  tomewherD  stated  tM  @t7  AUeo  McNab)  thoa  Hommi 
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/iccompanied  by  an  armed  civil  posse,  to  drive  off  firofn 
the  disputed  territory  certain  trespassers,  whom  she  al- 
leged were  cutting  the  timber,  which  gave  the  chief  value 
to  this  cold  and  not  very  fertile  territory.  The  land-agent, 
and  head  of  this  posse,  was  seized  by  the  authorities  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  carried  off  to  prison  in  that  province. 
This  act  aroused  the  indignation  of  Maine.  A  spirited 
correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  governor  of 
the  state  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  which  was  un- 
satisfactory to  both  of  them,  and  finally  resulted  in  cool- 
ness and  silence.  The  land-agent,  however,  was  soon 
released  ;  but  to  carry  out  her  purpose  of  driving  off  the 
trespassers,  Maine  passed  an  act  placing  eight  thousand 
volunteers  and  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the 
command  of  the  governor.  Some  of  these  troops  were 
pushed  forward  in  February;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  March  the  whole  force,  under  a  universal  excite- 
ment, was  in  motion  to  conquer,  if  ifecessary,  and  to 
hold  by  arms,  the  long-withheld  territory.  The  other 
side  remained  neither  ignorant  nor  inactive.  The  governor 
of  New  Brunswick  was  Sir  John  Harvey,  a  major-general, 
distinguished  in  the  field  and  in  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs — a  man  of  ability  and  of  high  character.  He  had 
received,  some  time  before,  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  case  long  apprehended,  and  now  about 
to  occur.  All  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  two  govern- 
ors had  ceased,  and  British  troops,  both  regulars  and  militia, 
were  now  in  march  for  the  theatre  of  impending  hostilities. 
It  was  just  at  this  time  (6th  of  March)  that  Scott  ar- 
rived at  Augusta,  the  seat  of  government  in  Maine.  He 
had  passed,  on  the  way,  many  of  the  fine  volunteers  of 
Maine.    They  were  eager  for  the  contest.    The  Legis- 
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lature  was  in  session,  and  it  was  thought  and  believed  by 
many  that  he  had  come  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  to  open  the  war.  No  person  seemed  to 
imagine  that  the  preservation  of  peace  was  more  than  a 
distant  possibiUty.  This  impression  was  conunon  to 
nearly  all  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  was  attended  by 
all  the  hopes,  fears,  and  anxieties  which  are  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  so  momentous  an  event. 

As  evidence  of  this  fact,  some  passages  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  may  be  cited.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,  said,  February  26,  in  the  debate  on  the  ex- 
traordinary bill  for  raising  fifty  thousand  volunteers : — 

''  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  We  have  these  threaten- 
ing  events  in  the  northeast,  and  these  new  pretensions 
of  the  colonial  authorities  of  Great  Britain  to  show  what  is 
doing  there.  How  is  it  in  the  North  ?  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  success  of  a  distinguished  Pacificator^  in  re- 
storing a  peaceful  state  of  things  there  ;  but  the  fires  of 
indignation  along  the  whole  line,  which  the  misrule  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  ruling  party  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  have  awakened,  are  smother- 
ed, not  extinguished,  and  it  needs  but  the  touch  of  a  spark 
to  kindle  them  into  a  devouring  flame  to  spread  like  Ught- 
ning  from  Maine  lo  Michigan.'** 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  also  said,  on  the  2d  of  March : 

**  Whatever  might  be  the  action  of  the  House  at  the 
present  time,  he  believed  the  question  would  eventually 


'  ScoU  was  then  at  Washiugtoo,  urging  the  punge  of  the  bill  nnyder  cb- 
bata ;  but  it  wan  known  that  he  waA  soon  to  be  off  for  Maine. 

*  The  Canadian  Patriot  troubles  had»  at  the  end  of  Februarf,  1839, 
bren  tranquillized,  and  did  not  again  break  out  Mr.  Gushing,  a  mettim 
from  Massachusetts,  perhaps  partook  a  little  more  of  the  excitement  ( 
tng  out  of  the  Maine  boundary  than  belonged  to  othcca. 
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have  to  be  settled  by  force  ot  anns,  and  for  one  he  was 
not  disposed  to  have  much  further  negotiation."* 

The  Globe^  then  the  official  organ  of  the  govemment, 
copied  a  letter  from  the  Boston  Atlas^  dated  Senate 
Chamber,  Augusta,  March  2d,  1839,  in  these  words  : — 

"  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that  if  the  contempla« 
ted  visit  of  General  Scott  to  Maine  is  only  to  persuade  a 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  the  disputed  territory,  or  a 
relinquishment  of  our  present  position,  he  might  as  well 
stay  away." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  President,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  transmitted  to  Congress  a  message,  enclosing  a  mem- 
orandum, mutually  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  British  Mhiister,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  an 
instant  colhsion,  and  consequently  war ;  but  by  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  the  interests  and  sensibilities  of  the 
people  of  Maine  were  too  little  considered,  and  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  to  the  new  state 
of  things.  The  following  are  copies  of  the  message  and 
memorandum : — 

"  NORTHEASTERN  FRONTIER. 

"  The  President  submitted  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States : 

**  Washington,  Feb.  27,  1839. 
"  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"  I  transmit  to  Congress  copies  of  various  other  docu- 
ments received  from  the  governor  of  Maine,  relating  to 

*  The  danger  of  war  growing  out  of  the  Maine  boandary  was  mnob 
greater  than  it  has  since  been  on  the  Oregon  question.  Besides,  there  ww 
a  present  and  instant  danger  of  collision  at  any  moment  The  ezlteai!» 
aaxTOwness  of  the  crisis  may  be  known  and  ondentood  by  the  text 
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the  dispute  between  that  State  and  the  Provmce  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  formed  the  subject  of  my  message  of 
the  26th  inst.,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  United  States,  of  the  terms  upon 
which  it  is  believed  all  collision  can  be  avoided  on  the 
frontier,  consistently  with  and  respecting  the  claims  on 
either  side.  As  the  British  Minister  acts  without  specific 
authority  from  his  government,  it  will  be  observed  that 
this  memorandum  has  but  the  force  of  recommendation  on 
the  provincial  authorities  and  on  the  government  of  the 
state. 

"  M.  Van  Burbn." 

"  MEMORANDUM. 

"Her  Majesty's  authorities  consider  it  to  have  been 
understood  and  agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments,  that 
the  territory  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uniied  States,  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  should  remain 
exclusively  under  British  jurisdiction  until  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question. 

**  The  United  States  government  have  not  understood 
the  above  agreement  in  the  same  sense,  but  consider,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  has  been  no  agreement  whatever 
for  the  exercise,  by  Great  Britain,  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  disputed  territory,  or  any  portion  thereof,  but 
a  mutual  understanding  that,  pending  the  negotiation,  the 
jurisdiction  then  exercised  by  either  party,  over  small  por- 
tions of  the  territory  in  dispute,  should  not  be  enlarged, 
but  be  continued  merely  for  the  preservation  of  local  tran- 
quillity and  the  public  property,  both  forbearing  as  far  as 
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practicable  to  exert  any  authority,  and,  when  any  should 
be  exercised  by  either,  placing  upon  the  conduct  of  each 
other  the  most  favorable  construction 

"A  complete  understanding  upon  the  question,  thus 
placed  at  issue,  of  present  jurisdiction,  can  only  be  arrived 
at  by  friendly  discussion  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  and,  as  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  there  will  be  an  early  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  subordinate  point  of  difference  can  be  of  but  lit- 
tle moment. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  government  of  the  State  of  Maine,  will 
act  as  follows  :  Her  Majesty's  officers  will  not  seek  to  ex- 
pel, by  military  force,  llie  armed  party  which  has  been 
sent  by  Maine  into  the  district  bordering  on  the  Aroostook 
river  ;  but  the  government  of  Maine  will,  voluntarily,  and 
without  needless  delay,  withdraw  beyond  the  bounds  of 
tlie  disputed  territory  any  armed  force  now  within  them ; 
and  if  future  necessity  should  arise  for  dispersing  notori- 
ous trespassers,  or  protecting  public  properly  from  depre- 
dation by  armed  force,  the  operation  shall  be  conducted 
by  concert,  jointly  or  separately,  according  to  agreements 
between  the  governments  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

**  The  civil  officers  in  the  service  respectively  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine,  who  have  been  taken  into  custody 
by  the  opposite  parties,  shall  be  released. 

"  Nothing  in  this  memorandum  shall  be  construed  to 
fortify  or  to  weaken,  in  any  respect  whatever,  the  claim  of 
either  party  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory. 

"  The  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
having  no  specific  authority  to  make  any  arrangement  on 
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ihe  subject,  the  undersigned  can  only  rccomraend,  as  they 
now  earnestly  do,  to  the  govenimcnls  of  New  Brunswick 
and  MainGp  to  regulate  their  future  proceedings  accordiBg 
to  the  terms  hereio  set  forth,  UBlil  ihc  final  seidement  of 
the  territorial  dispute,  or  until  the  govennuents  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall  conne  to  some  defi 
nite  conclusion  on  the  subordinate  point  upon  which  they 
are  now  at  issue, 

**  John  Foesyth,  Secretary  of  State 
of  ike  United  States  nf  North  Amefica, 
"  U.  S.  Fox,  H.  B.  M.  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotenliary^ 
''Washington,  February  27,  1839." 


This  memorandum  did  not  settle  the  difficulty.     Tlia 
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qadirel  between  the  quasi  belligerents,  was  found  by 
General  Scott,  at  every  step,  the  most  difficult  elemen  to 
conquer.  Both  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  had  long  ex* 
ercised  jurisdiction  "  over  small  portions  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,**  as  recited  in  the  memorandum.  But  when  that 
was  signed,  it  was  known  each  had  extended  her  forces  to 
other  portions.  The  recommendation,  therefore,  that 
"  Maine  will,  voluntarily  and  without  needless  delay,  with- 
draw  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  disputed  territory  any 
armed  force  now  within  them,"  merely  on  the  considera- 
tion that  "  Her  Majesty's  officers  will  not  seek  to  expel, 
by  military  force,"  the  troops  of  Maine,  without  the  recip- 
rocal injunction  that  "  any  armed  force"  of  the  opposite 
side  *'  will"  also  be  withdrawn,  evidently  authorized  the 
continued  presence  of  the  British  forces  within  those 
bounds.  This  necessary  construction  gave  great  offence 
to  the  people,  including  the  governor  of  Maine  and  the 
majorities  in  the  Legislature,  although  they  were  of  the 
same  party  with  the  national  administration  which  had 
made  the  memorandum.  The  administration,  it  was  said 
in  Maine,  had  been  outwitted,  or  had  wilfully  abandoned 
the  pride,  the  honor,  and  the  interests  of  Maine.  General 
Scott,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  was  only  an 
American  charged  with  important  trusts,  and  therefore 
devoted  himself  in  good  faith  to  smooth  these  difficulties, 
and  reconcile  the  state  and  national  authorities. 

His  reception  by  the  people  and  authorities  of  Maine 
at  Augusta,  the  seat  of  government,  was  such  as  to  in- 
crease his  power  of  harmonizing  opposite  feelings,  by 
showing  the  strong  sympathy  between  himself  and  the 
body  of  the  people.  On  Thursday,  tht  7th  of  March, 
General  Scott  met  th6  citistens  of  AuguaCa,  repxesenta- 
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lives  and  soldiers,  in  the  Legislative  Hall.     A  correspon 
dent  of  the  Portland  Argus  says  : — ^ 

"  The  hall  was  full  and  the  galleries  were  crowded. 
Many  could  not  get  places.  The  greeting  of  the  general 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  introduced  to  him  was  pecu 
liarly  happy.  In  one  of  the  representatives,  Mr.  Frost  of 
Bel  he  1,  he  recognised  a  fellow-soldier  of  the  last  war. 
They  were  both  wounded  in  the  same  battle.  The  inter- 
view was  cnihusiastic.  The  general  seemed  hardly  will 
ing  to  part  with  his  hand. 

**  After  a  half  hour  spent  in  these  mutual  interchanges 
of  friendship,  Mr.  Allen  of  Bangor,  in  a  few  remarks,  wel- 
comed General  Scott  among  us,  to  which  welcoming  he 
replied  by  thanking  the  audience  for  the  hearty  reception 
they  had  given  him  in  the  capitol  of  Maine,  and  by  ex- 
pressing his  happiness  at  being  enabled,  face  to  face,  to 
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ourselves,  and,  above  all,  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
Christianity,  to  bring  about  a  conflict  of  arms  witli  a 
people  having  with  us  a  common  origin,  speaking  a  com- 
mon language,  and  bound  to  us  by  so  many  tics  of 
common  interest,  without  the  most  inexorable  necessity. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  would  recommend  that, 
when  we  are  fully  satisfied,  either  by  the  declarations  of 
the  Ueutenant-govemor  of  New  Brunswick,  or  otherwise, 
that  he  has  abandoned  all  idea  of  occupying  the  disputed 
territory  with  a  military  force,  and  of  attempting  an  expul- 
sion of  our  party,  that  then  the  governor  be  authorized 
to  withdraw  our  military  force,  leaving  the  land-agent  with 
a  posse,  armed  or  unarmed,  as  the  case  may  require,  suf- 
ficient to  carry  into  effect  your  original  design — that  of 
driving  out  or  arresting  the  trespassers,  and  preserving 
and  protecting  the  limber  from  their  depredations." 

On  the  20lh  inst.  the  Legislature  passed  resolutions  ac- 
cordant in  spirit  with  the  above  message  of  the  governor. 

Thus  far  the  presence  of  Scott  in  Maine  had  been  at- 
tended by  a  pacific  temper  and  salutary  effects ;  but  it 
will  be  observed,  that  tlie  recommendation  of  the  governor 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with  it, 
required  a  declaration,  or  its  equivalent,  from  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Brunswick ;  that  is,  they  required 
the  British  governor  to  lake  the  first  step.  To  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  this  requisition,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  just  at  this  moment  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  were  highly  inflamed  against 
the  people  of  Maine ;  that  the  Provincial  Legislature  had  au- 
thorized a  call  for  volunteers ;  and  that  large  reinforcements 
of  British  troops  were  on  their  march  to  this  frontier.* 


'  During  the  troubles  on  the  Cenade  and  Maine  fttmtiera,  laife 


bo*^ 


adjustment,  in  the  hope  of  one  ^ 
The  two  governors,  it  will  h 
some  personal  offence,  given  b 
long  ceased  all  correspondence. 
Scott  fortunately  had  some  pec 
office,  and  now  applied  himself  t 
might. 

Colonel  Scott  and  Lieutenant 

the  campaign  of  1813,  the  adjul 

sing  armies  in  Upper  Canada. 

front,  they  very  generally  found 

i- '  1  each  other  in  the  baille-field. 

!     '^  made  them  the  organs  of  their  re 

and  by  personal  interviews,  und( 

official  intercourse  ihcy  cordial 

the  asperities  of  war — to  provi 

"*  ''*'  of  prisoners,  to  appoint  cxchan^ 

:  and  to  the  devising  of  means  i 

1  j=  civiUzed  war  on  the  Indian  alii 

was  also  through  them  that  lettei 

one  army  into  the  hands  of  tl 

Thus  it  happened  that  sentiment 
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reeognition  and  salutes,  when  advancing  to  close  combaL 
If  their  chivalry  went  not  as  far  as  that  of  the  French 
officer  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  who,  standing  in  front  of 
his  troops,  exclaimed,  ''Gentlemen  of  the  English  guardit 
give  us  your  fire  !"  yet  there  was  not  wanting  a  touch  of 
tlie  romantic  in  their  meetings. 

Once,  when  reconnoitring  and  skirmishing,  Scott  con- 
trived, as  he  thought,  to  cut  off  his  daring  opponent  from 
tlie  possibility  of  retreat.  In  an  instant,  an  American 
rifle  was  levelled  upon  him.  Scott  struck  up  the  deadly 
weapon,  crying — "  Hold !  he  is  our  prisoner."  But  Har- 
vey, by  a  sudden  turn  and  desperate  leap  of  his  horse, 
broke  through  the  skirmishers,  and  escaped  under  a 
shower  of  balls,  to  reappear  in  the  following  campaign,  a 
formidable  opponent  of  his  enemy  and  friend  in  the  fields 
of  Chippewa  and  Niagara.^ 

When  Major-General  Scolt  arrived  in  Maine,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  he  liad  with  him  an  unanswered  private  letter 
from  Sir  John  Harvey,  written  before  the  troubles  on  the 
borders  of  New  Brunswick^  and  received  at  the  far  South. 
A  reply  to  that  friendly  letter  brought  on  at  once  a  semi- 
oflicial  correspondence  between  the  parties,  which  soon 
became  brisk  and  public'  Each  established  a  line  of 
estafettes  (couriers)  to  the  frontiers. 


'  After  a  capture  of  baggage,  on  some  occasion,  in  1813,  a  splendid  coat 
of  a  British  staff-officer  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  an  American.  Oa  in- 
quiry,  it  was  learned  that  it  had  been  taken  from  a  portmanteau  maikad 
"  Lient.  Col.  Harvey,"  together  with  the  miniature  of  a  beautiful  yoanf 
lady — the  bride  of  that  gallant  officer,  left  in  England.  Scott  purchiMd 
both,  and  sent  them  to  him,  to  whom  tiie  likeness,  at  that  distance,  was 
invaluable. 

*  Sir  John  Harvey  assented  to  a  proposition  of  General  Scott  that  fbili 
oocrespo&dence  sbould  be  subsequeuUy  considered  as  semi-olBciaL 
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Standing  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  own  gOTcm 
incnt^  and  being  above  pique  and  petty  advaniages,  all 
repugnance  towards  the  first  step,  which  was  required  by 
the  resolution  that  passed  the  Maine  Lcgislalure,  towards 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  bordeni,  and  the  consequent 
peace  of  two  great  nations,  on  honorable  terms,  was  soon 
conquered  by  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick.  When 
this  was  done^  Scott  feh  himself  at  Uberiy  to  appeal  to 
the  same  generous  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  Maine 
Authorities. 

The  correspondence  above  referred  to,  and  the  con- 
cessions in  this  correspondence  of  Sir  Jolm  Harvey,  had 
occurred  previous  to  tfic  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  nar- 
rated above ;  and  when  that  point  was  gained,  the  diffi* 
cully  was  to  procure  the  pacific  aciion  of  the  governor 
and  Legislature  of  Maine. 
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friends  at  Washington  ;  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
friendly  concession  firom  the  Gorernor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  now  he  had  the  address  to  reconcile  opposing 
parties  in  the  Legislature.  We  haVe  been  told,  and  in- 
deed the  newspapers  of  the  day  show  something  of  it,^ 
^hat  this  was  a  remarkably  interesting  scene.  The  details 
belong  chiefly  to  that  private  history  which  public  reports 
do  not  reach,  and  which  rarely  or  never  are  developed  till 
itnother  generation. 

The  resolutions  of  Maine  were  passed  on  the  20th  in- 
Utant.  By  that  time  Scott  was  prepared  with  his  memo- 
randum, signed  by  Sir  John  Harvey,  and  containing  all 
that  was  necessary  to  establish  peace.  Governor  Fair- 
field immediately  added  his  signature.  Copies  were  duly 
interchanged  by  General  Scott.  Tranquillity  was  re- 
stored on  the  borders,  and  the  subject  of  peace  and  war 
transferred  to  the  national  authorities. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Maine  Legislature  were  passed 
on  the  20th  of  March,  and  on  the  21st  instant.  General 
Scott  sent  his  official  communication  to  Sir  John  Harvey, 
which  was  the  memorandum  of  what  was  assented  to  by 
the  Governors  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  Below 
are  the  official  papers  by  which  the  instant  danger  of  war 
was  averted  and  a  foundation  laid  for  future  negotiations. 


*  In  Niles's  Register  for  April,  1839,  will  be  found  many  eztnusts  ftotti 
•ewspapexB  and  other  documents,  illuBtrating  theee  fiicta.  The  fMirvpapMi 
of  Bofton,  PorUand,  anri  Augusta,  all  contained  the  detailed  liiatory  of  Hum 
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From  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Journal,  March  26, 1839. 

"  The  War  ended. — Important  Correspondence. 

"  *  Head-Quarters,  Eastern  Division  U.  &  Annj,  > 
Augusta,  Me.,  March  21, 1839.  { 

"  *  The  undersigned,  a  Major-General  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  being  specially  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  safety  of  their  entire  northern  and  east- 
ern frontiers,  having  cause  to  apprehend  a  collision  of 
arms  between  the  proximate  forces  of  New  Brunswick 
and  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  disputed  territory^  which 
is  claimed  by  both,  has  the  honor,  in  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  with  Great  Britain — relations  which  might  be  much 
endangered  by  such  untoward  collision — to  invite  from 
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would  be  immediately  and  fully  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  to  communicate  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Brunswick  a  corresponding 
pacific  declaration  to  this  effect : 

"  *  That,  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, by  negotiation,  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  principal  or  boun- 
dary question  between  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  ths 
Governor  of  Maine,  without  renewed  instructions  from 
the  Legislature  of  the.  State,  to  attempt  to  disturb  by  arms 
the  said  Province  in  the  possession  of  the  Madawaska 
settlements,  or  to  attempt  to  interrupt  the  usual  commu- 
nications between  that  province  and  Her  Majesty's  Upper 
provinces ;  and  that  he  is  willing,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
leave  the  questions  of  possession  and  jurisdiction  as  they 
at  present  stand — that  is,  Great  Britain  holding,  in  fact, 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  said  territory,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Maine  denying  her  right  to  such  possession ;  and 
the  State  of  Maine  holding,  in  fact,  possession  of  another 
portion  of  the  same  territory,  to  which  her  right  is  denied 
by  Great  Britain. 

"  *  With  this  understanding,  the  Governor  of  Maine  will, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  withdraw  the  military  force 
of  the  state  from  the  said  disputed  territory — leaving  only, 
under  a  land  agent,  a  small  civil  posse,  armed  or  unarmed, 
to  protect  the  timber  recently  cut,  and  to  prevent  future 
depredations. 

" '  Reciprocal  assurances  of  the  foregoing  friendly  char- 
acter having  been,  through  the  undersigned,  interchanged, 
all  danger  of  collision  between  the  immediate  parties  to 
the  controversy  will  be  at  once  removed,  and  time  allowed   i 
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the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  settle  amicably  tbm 
great  question  of  limits. 

**  *  The  undersigned  has  much  pleasure  in  renewing  to 
his  Excellency  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  assu- 
rances oi'  his  ancient  high  consideration  and  respect. 

"  *  WiNFiELD  Scott.' 

"  To  a  copy  of  the  foregoing,  Sir  John  Harvey  annexed 

the  following — 

"  *  The  undersigned,  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  having  received  a  proposition  from 
Major-General  Winfield  Scott,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  hereby,  on  his  part,  sig- 
nifies his  concurrence  and  acquiescence  therein. 

**  *  Sir  John  Harvey  renews  with  great  pleasure  to  Major 
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**  *  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  tender  to  Major* 
General  Scott  the  assurance  of  his  high  respect  ami 
esteem. 

"  *  John  Fairfield.' 

"  We  learn  that  General  Scott  has  interchanged  the 
acceptances  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and 
also  that  Governor  Fairfield  immediately  issued  orders 
recalling  the  troops  of  Maine,  and  for  organizing  the  civil 
posse  that  is  to  be  continued,  for  the  time,  in  tfie  disputed 
territory.  The  troops  in  this  town  will  also  be  immedi- 
ately discharged." 

These  were  the  official  communications ;  but  Sir  John 
Harvey  did  not  leave  it  at  all  in  doubt  as  to  whom  he 
relied  upon  and  looked  to  as  the  preserver  of  peace,  even 
if  these  documents  did  not  disclose  that  fact.  In  a  letter 
of  even  dale  with  the  above-written  acquiescence,  (March 
23d,)  General  Harvey*  wrote  to  General  Scott  thus — 

"  My  dear  General  Scott — 

"  Upon  my  return  from  closing  the 
session  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  I  was  gratified  by 
the  receipt  of  your  very  satisfactory  communication  of  the 
21st  instant.  My  reliance  upon  yoiij  my  dear  general, 
has  led  me  to  give  my  willing  assent  to  the  proposition 
which  you  have  made  yourself  the  very  acceptable  means 
of  conveying  to  me ;  and  I  trust  that  as  far  as  the  province 
and  the  state  respectively  are  concerned,  an  end  will  be 
put  by  it  to  all  border  disputes,  and  a  way  opened  to  an 

'  5€th  Tolame  of  Nam's  Regpitffr  fflgifiini  tb*  oonupcndoftO 
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amicable  adjustment  of  the  national  question  involved.*  I 
shall  hope  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  this  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  at  as  early  a  period  as 
may  be  practicable." 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  like  Sir  John  Harvey, 
looked  upon  Scott  as  the  Pacificator,  who  had  now 
made  himself  as  much  the  friend  of  peace,  as  he  once  bad 
been  distinguished  as  the  warrior  of  battles. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  this  transaction,  that 
another  distinguished  man,  of  singular  ability  and  great 
influence,  had  the  honor  of  terminating  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, of  fixing,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  mistaken,  our 
northern  boundary,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  down  the  Su  Lawrence, 
and  through  this  disputed  territory  to  the  Atlantic.     Met 
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A  LIFE  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  made  splen- 
did by  successful  achievements,  whether  civil  or  military, 
cannot  be  without  its  eflfecl  on  the  public  mind  of  a  na- 
tion. Envy  may  place  its  results  among  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  or  jealousy  attribute  it  to  the  favor  of  friends,  or. 
calumny  assert  that  it  is  overrated,  and  the  reality  doea 
not  sustain  the  appearance.  But  it  is  not  so  that  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  makes  up  its  judgment.  It 
believes  that  services  rendered  to  the  public  deserve 
consideration ;  that  when  well  performed  they  are  meri- 
torious ;  and  that  when  to  these  cond't'ons  there  is  added 
an  unusual  success  and  a  shining  career,  there  is  some- 
thing in  all  this  worthy  to  receive  the  applause  of  men 
and  the  highest  rewards  of  public  life.  Whatever  envy, 
or  jealousy,  or  calumny,  may  affirm,  the  masses  of  men 
will  ever  believe,  that  there  are  no  effects  without  causes, 
and  few  appearances  not  sustained  by  the  reality.  Had 
they  not  so  believed,  Washington  might  have  remained 
forever  a  sun-eyor,  Franklin  a  printer,  and  Roger  8fcilM|fl 
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man  never  have  been  numbered  among  the  most  sagacious 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution.  The  millions  who  make  up 
the  body  of  the  people  never  seek  for  defects  in  a  public 
character  witli  the  eye  of  a  critic,  nor  calumniate  their 
acts  with  the  malice  of  a  rival.  Public  men  are  the 
property  of  their  country.  The  success  of  their  achieve- 
ments  is  the  success  of  the  country.  The  glory  they 
have  won  is  a  commoi^  heritage.  It  is  not,  thereforei 
strange,  that  when  Scott  had  added  to  the  fame  of  a  war- 
rior the  glory  of  a  peacemaker ;  that  when  he  had  sought 
by  acts  of  charily  and  kindness  towards  the  Cherokees, 
to  efface  some  little  of  that  hard  fate  by  which  they  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  ;  that  when  he  had  exhibit- 
ed his  abilities  as  a  writer ;  when,  in  fact,  repeated  suc- 
cess had  crowned  repeated  labors ;  it  is  not  strange  thai 
the  people  should  have  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  thoM 
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been  organized  under  other  leaders.  He  meddled  not 
with  these  organizations.  Hence  he  was  made  a  can* 
didate  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  people.  They 
who  took  part  in  his  favor  were  patriotic  citizens,  who 
remembered  his  services  in  peace  not  less  than  those  in 
war. 

Fully  informed  on  all  the  great  questions  which  had 
divided  parties,  and  feeling  in  them  the  warm  interest  of 
a  patriotic  citizen,  that  interest  had  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed, and  it  was  well  known  that  his  opinions  harmcm* 
ized  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs.  When 
presented  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the  candidates  of  the 
Whig  Convention  of  1839,  it  was,  however,  not  so  much 
by  his  consent  as  by  his  sufferance.  He  believed  Mr. 
Clay  the  proper  Whig  candidate  and  leader,  and  after 
him.  General  Harrison.  He  therefore  addressed  no 
less  than  five  letters  to  as  many  members  of  the  Conven 
tion,  (all  to  be  shown,)  urging  that,  if  there  appeared  any 
prospect  of  success  before  the  people,  Mr.  Clay  might 
be  selected,  and  if  not,  General  Harrison.  He  furthei 
added,  that  he  wished  himself  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
candidate,  if  the  nomination  of  either  of  the  others  prom- 
ised success. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1839,  at 
Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  members  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  important  political  bodies  ever  as* 
sembled  in  this  country.^ 


'  On  the  ballot  precediugr  the  lui,  Scott  reeeiTed  the  Totet  of  N«i» 
York,  42;  New  Jeraey,  6;  Connecticut,  6;  Vennont,  5;  Michigia,9* 
making  in  aU  S3.    The  total  number  of  Tolee  giren  waa  954. 
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The  result  of  the  QomiQation^  and  the  political  creata 
which  immediately  followed,  are  well  known  to  all  ^Jtm 
people  of  the  Uuited  States. 

General  Harrison  received  the  nominatiofi.  The  friends ^ 
of  General  Scott  as  well  as  those  of  Mr,  Clay  were  among 
the  foremost  and  ablest  of  those  who  yielded  to  that  nomi* 
nation  their  hearty  concurrence,  and  gave  to  its  support 
their  best  political  services.  In  an  election  which  called 
forth  nearly  every  voter  in  ihc  Union,  General  Harrison 
was  chosen  by  a  popular  majority  as  unprecedented  as  il 
was  remarkable  in  the  atrengtli  and  fervor  of  the  popular 
feeling  wiili  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  live  states 
which  had  originally  voted  for  Genera]  Scott  an  the  Con* 
vention,  gave  ihetr  entire  vole,  by  great  majorities,  to 
General  Harrison, 

The  President  elect  was  inaugurated,  but  had  scarcely 
more  than  cbosen  hia  cubin§t  aad  entered  on  the  duties 
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of  the  army.  It  is  thus  that,  in  peace  as  in  war,  his  duties 
call  him  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  make  him  acquainted 
with  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  with  the  various 
districts  and  interests  of  the  country.  The  summer  resi- 
dence of  his  family  is  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
where,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  resided  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  from  1817  to  1840;  and  where 
yet  are  centred  those  pleasing  associations  which  encircle 
the  expressive  word — home. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  General  Harrison, 
many  of  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  members  of  otiier  parties,^ 
began  to  look  around  for  a  candidate  at  the  election  of 
1844.  Among  those  who  might  be  selected.  General 
Scott  stood  prominent,  as  he  had  done  in  1839.  There 
were  many  citizens,  eminent  for  public  service,  for  great 
abilities,  and  enlightened  patriotism,  any  one  of  whonr. 
might  with  great  propriety  have  been  chosen  as  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic.  But  practically  the 
choice  was  confined  to  but  very  few.  General  Scott  was 
one  of  these,  and  as  there  was  no  small  share  of  popular 
feeling  in  his  favor,  there  were  very  many  letters  addressed 
to  him,  as  there  are  to  all  who  are  supposed  to  be  within  the 
least  probability  of  choice,  as  to  what  his  opinions  were 
on  various  subjects.  He  found  it  inconvenient,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  answer  these ;  and  hence  adopted  the  form  of 
a  circular,  as  the  best  mode  of  reply  to  these  various  in- 
terrogatories. The  circular  embodied  the  opinions  of 
General  Scott  long  entertained  ind  frequently  expressed. 


*  Among  those  who  first  proposed  General  Scott  for  the  preaidenej, 
were  many  of  the  original  friends  of  General  Jackson.  Indeed,  men  of  aUi 
partiw  were  more  or  leas  his  friends  in  1839. 
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It  has  been  so  widely  published,  and  the  opinions  are  M 
generally  known,  that  we  extract  only  what  relates  to  th# 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  Judiciary,  From  an  early  and  long-continued 
study  of  elementary  law,  my  mind  has  ever  been  imbued 
with  deep  reverence  for  the  bench,  state  and  federal,  an 
independent  department  in  our  systems  of  government, 
and  which,  holding  neither  the  purse  to  corrupt,  nor  the 
sword  of  power  to  terrify,  addresses  itself  only  with  the 
mild  force  of  {)ersuasive  reason  to  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  whole  community.  By  the  federal  consti- 
tution every  possible  safeguard  is  provided  to  shield  its 
judiciary  against  fleeting  prejudice,  political  rancor,  and 
parly  dependence,  to  which  legislators  and  the  executive 
are  unavoidably,  directly,  and  constantly  exposed.  Hence, 
to  the  *  one  supreme  court'  is  wisely  extended  (by  *  appel- 
late jurisdiction')  *  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
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public  mind,  on  great  questions  of  legislative  and  execu* 
live  power,  thus  rendered  impossible.  Practically,  there* 
fore,  fur  the  people,  and  especially  their  functionaries,  to 
deny,  to  disturb,  or  impugn  principles  thus  constituticm* 
ally  estabUshed,  strikes  nie  as  of  evil  example,  if  not  of  a 
direct  revolutionary  tendency,  except,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  a  judicial  decision  enlarging  power  and  against  liberty  ;* 
and  any  dangerous  error  of  this  sort  can  always  be  easily 
corrected  (and  should  only  be  corrected)  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  in  one  of  the  modes  prescribed 
by  that  instrument  itself,  the  organic  law  of  the  states  and 
Ihe  people.  Misconstructions  of  law,  other  than  the  con- 
stitution, are  yet  more  readily  corrected  by  amendatory  or 
declaratory  acts  of  Congress." 

This  letter  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  rather  too 
frank ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  frankness  in  a 
republican  country  is  a  virtue.  A  cautious  silence,  or  a 
reply  in  double  meanings,  may  be  prudence,  but  it  is  the 
prudence  of  a  courtier,  rather  than  the  honesty  of  a  patriot 
Whoever  replies  to  questions  of  his  political  life  and 
opinions,  must  speak  personally ;  and  whoever  replies  to 
them  honestly,  must  speak  frankly.  In  an  hour  of  the 
deepest  poUtical  darkness  to  his  poUtical  friends,  Scott 
hesitated  not  to  answer  openly  and  fairly  the  questions 
proposed  to  him  on  long-agitated  subjects  of  public  policy. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  he  was  nominated  by  a  full 
state  convention  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  supported  by 
numerous  friends  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter  to  a  committee  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  intended,  and 
was  so  understood,  to  withdraw  h's  name  from  the  field  of 
selection,  in  deference  to  th    superior  claims  oi  Mr.  City. 
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From  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal. 
"  The  press  of  other  matter  from  the  29th  to  the  daj 
of  election  prevented  the  pubh'cation  of  the  letters  re 
ceived  from  many  distinguished  Whigs  in  reply  to  the  in- 
vitations given  them  to  attend  the  barbecue.  After  the  elec- 
tion they  were  considered  rather  out  of  season,  Amonjr 
the  number,  however,  is  one  from  General  Scott,  which 
is  of  general  interest,  and  it  is  here  given : 

"  <  Detroit,  September  22, 1843. 

***  Gentlemen — 

'•  *  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  addressed  to  me 
at  Washington,  has  followed  me  to  this  distant  region. 

*' '  Willi  your  invitation  requesting  my  presence  at  the 
entertainment  about  to  be  given  by  the  Whigs  of  Ohio  to 
the  ^^'higs  of  Kentucky,  who  in  1840  so  magnanimously 
postponed   tlit^ir   iirst  choice  for  the   Prciiidency,  I    am 
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Among  the  subjects  of  political  and  social  interest  in 
the  United  States,  few  have  been  more  discussed,  or  with 
more  various  and  opposite  opinions,  than  that  of  domestic 
slavery.  The  complex  nature  of  an  association  of  states 
each  of  which  held  certain  political  rights  exclusively  its 
own,  and  yet  all  of  which  were  bound  by  a  common  na- 
tional constitution,  a  part  of  which  also  held  slaves  and  a 
part  of  which  none,  made  the  subject  more  difficult  to 
handle  properly,  and  the  problem  presented  to  political 
philosophy,  by  the  existent  fact  of  acknowledged  slave 
property,  more  difficult  of  solution.  The  civil  rights 
which  law  concedes  and  guaranties  must  be  maintained ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  our  country  and  our  age,  full 
scope  must  be  given  to  the  utterance  of  opinions,  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation,  and  the  development  of  a  Christian 
civilization. 

General  Scott  owned  no  slaves,  but  he  was  educated 
in  a  community  where  slavery  existed,  and  where  intelli- 
gent men  were  familiar  with  all  the  practical  bearings  of 
this  profound  and  difficult  subject.  A  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia addressed  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  to  which  he  replied 
in  the  following  expression  of  his  opinions : 


General  Scotfs  Letter  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery. 

'*  Washington,  February  9, 1843. 

"  Dear  Sir— 

I  have  been  waiting  for  an  evening's  leis* 
ure  to  answer  your  letter  before  me,  and,  after  an  unrea- 
sonable delay,  am  at  last  obliged  to  reply  in  the  midst  of 
official  occupations. 
**  That  I  ever  have  been  named  in  connection  with  the 
23 
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Presidency  of  the  United  States,  has  not,  I  can  iMuro 
you^  the  son  of  an  ancient  neighbor  and  friend,  been  by 
any  contrivance  or  desire  of  mine ;  and  certainly  I  shall 
never  be  in  the  field  for  that  high  office  unless  placed 
there  by  a  regular  nomination.  Not,  then,  being  a  candi- 
date, and  seeing  no  near  prospect  of  being  made  one,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  decline  troubling  you  or  others  with 
my  humble  opinions  on  great  principles  of  state  rights  and 
federal  administration ;  h  it  as  I  cannot  plead  ignorance 
of  the  partiality  of  a  few  friends,  in  several  parts  of  the 
Union,  who  may,  by  possibility,  in  a  certain  event,  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  me  within  the  field  from  which  a  Whig 
candidate  is  to  be  selected,  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
frankness  and  candor,  rather  than,  by  silence,  to  allow 
any  stranger  unwittingly  to  commit  himself  to  my  sup- 
port. 
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if  I  had  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  Virgmia  Legislature 
in  tlie  winter  of  1 831-2,  when  a  bill  was  brought  forward 
to  carry  out  those  views,  I  should  certainly  have  given  it 
my  hearty  support. 

"  I  suppose  I  scarcely  need  say  that,  in  my  opiniooy 
Congress  has  no  color  of  authority,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  touching  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  within 
a  state. 

''  I  hold  the  opposite  opinion  in  respect  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Here,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners,  or 
on  the  payment  of  'just  compensation,'  Congress  may 
legislate  at  its  discretion.  But  my  conviction  is  equally 
strong  that,  unless  it  be  step  by  step  with  the  Legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  both 
races  in  those  states  to  touch  the  relation  between  master 
and  slave  in  this  District. 

**  I  have  from  the  first  been  of  opinion  that  Congress 
was  bound  by  the  Constitution  to  receive,  to  refer,  and  to 
report  upon  petitions  relating  to  domestic  slavery  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  petitions ;  but  I  have  not  failed  to 
see  and  to  regret  the  unavoidable  irritation  which  the 
former  have  produced  in  the  Southern  States,  with  the 
consequent  peril  to  the  two  colors,  whereby  the  adoption 
of  any  plan  of  emancipation  has  everywhere  among  us 
been  greatly  retarded. 

"  I  own,  myself,  no  slave ;  but  never  have  attached 
blame  to  masters  for  not  liberating  their  slaves — well 
knowing  that  liberation,  without  the  means  of  sending 
them  in  comfort  to  some  position  favorable  to  '  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,'  would,  in  most  cases,  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  all  around,  as  well  as  to  the  nianumitted  families 
themselves — unless  the  operation  were  gcoieral  und  under 
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ihe  auspices  of  pmdcni  legislation.     But  1  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  high  moral  obligation  of  masters  antl  slaro- 
holding  Hlalea  lo  employ  all  means,  not  incompaliWe  with 
the  safely  of  both  colors,  to  meliorate  slareij  even  lo  « 
tenninaiion. 

**  It  is  gratifying  lo  know  that  general  melioration  hai 
been  great,  and  in  sltll  progressive,  notwithslanding  the 
disturbing  causes  alluded  lo  above.  Tlie  more  direct 
process  of  emancipation  may,  no  doubt,  be  earlier  com* 
menccd  and  qnickened  in  some  conimuuides  than  in 
others.  Each,  I  do  not  qucation,  has  the  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  both  as  to  time  and  means,  and  I  consider  inter- 
ference or  aid  from  withouts  except  on  invitation  from 
authority  within,  to  be  at  hurtful  to  the  sure  progress  of 
raclioraticm,  as  it  may  be  fatal  to  the  lives  of  vast  mulli- 
ludes  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colors.     The  work  of  libera- 
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lions ;  and  all,  from  the  ^rst,  made  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  ciyilization,  and,  above  all,  brought  under  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

''  From  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  some  two  thou- 
sand years  had  elapsed  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Israelites,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  were,  for 
wise  purposes,  suffered  to  remain  in  bondage  longer  than 
Africans  have  been  on  our  shore.  This  race  has  already 
experienced  the  resulting  compensations  alluded  to ;  and, 
as  the  white  missionary  has  never  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  dark  regions  of  Africa,  or  to  establish  himself  in  its 
interior,  it  may  be  within  the  scheme  of  Providence  that 
the  great  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  over  that  vast 
continent,  with  all  the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilization,  is 
to  be  finally  accomplished  by  the  black  man  restored  from 
American  bondage.  A  foothold  there  has  already  been 
gained  for  him,  and  in  such  a  scheme  centuries  are  but 
as  seconds  to  Him  who  moves  worlds  as  man  moves  a 
finger. 

'^  I  do  but  suggest  the  remedies  and  consolations  of 
slavery,  to  inspire  patience,  hope,  and  charity  on  all  sides 
The  mighty  subject  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all  man's 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  these  may  not  suffice  without  aid 
from  a  higher  source. 

'*  It  is  in  the  foregoing  manner,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  have 
long  been  in  the  habit,  in  conversation,  of  expressing  my- 
self, all  over  our  common  country,  on  the  question  of 
negro  slavery,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  found  but  very 
few  persons  to  differ  with  me,  however  opposite  their 
geographical  positions. 

''  Such  are  the  views  or  opinions  which  you  seek.  I 
cannot  suppress  or  mutilate  thani,  although  now  liable  to 
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be  more  generally  known.     Do  with  them  What  jmk 
please.     I  neither  court  nor  shun  publicity. 

"  I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 
"  WiNFiELD  Scot* • 

•*  T.  P.  Atkinson.  Eeq .  DanviUe,  Viiginia.*' 


For  many  yeara  a  numerous  body  of  religious  and  phi 
lanthropic  individuals  in  the  United  States  have  believed 
and  inculcated,  that  peace  was  the  best  condition  of  hu- 
man society,  and  that  wars  were  injurious  and  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  The  Society  of  Friends  were  foremost 
in  this,  as  they  have  been  in  several  other  noble  and  ex- 
cellent principles  and  practices.  Many  members  of  other 
religious  societies  adopted  the  same  ideas,  and  have  been 
consistent  and  firm  in  their  endeavors  to  impress  them  on 
the  public  mind. 


honor  and  the  mteresis  of  my  counirj,  ktt  ihatten  of  puln 
lib  history.  These  antecedents,  togetlier  with  my  scnti* 
ments  on  the  abstract  question  of  peace  and  war^  inserted  a 
year  ago  in  a  Peace  Album,  and  since  published,  I  learn, 
in  several  journals,  might  be  offered  as  a  sufficient  repljr 
to  your  communication. 

"  I  have  always  maintained  the  moral  right  to  wagd  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  and,  consequently,  the  wisdom 
and  humanity,  as  applicable  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  of  defensive  preparations.  If  thd 
principal  nations  of  the  earth  liable  to  come  in  conflict 
with  lis  in  our  natural  growth  and  just  pursuits,  can  be 
induced  to  disarm,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  United 
States  follow  the  example.  But  without  a  general  agree- 
ment to  that  effect,  and  a  strong  probability  that  it  would 
be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  others,  I  am  wholly  op- 
posed to  giving  up  home  preparation,  and  the  natural  and 
Christian  right  of  self -defence. 

'*  The  published  sentiments  alluded  to  may  not  have 
fallen  under  your  observation.     I  enclose  a  copy. 
"  I  remain  respectfully, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  WiNPiELD  Scott. 

*  J.  C  Beekwith,  Ekj.,  Corresponding  Secrotsry.** 


[Written  in  a  Pe«oo  Album.] 

"  Peace  and  War. 

**  If  war  be  the  natural  state  of  savage  tribes,  peace  it 
the  first  want  of  every  civilized  community.  War  no 
doubt  it,  under  any  circumstances,  a  great  calamity ;  yet 
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iubmissbu  lo  Dutrage  would  often  Ijc  a  greaier  c^Iamilj: 
Of  the  two  parlies  to  any  war,  one,  at  least,  must  be  in 
llie  wiong — not  unfrcquenUy  both.  An  error  in  such  an 
issue  iSj  on  the  part  of  chief  magistraleSp  mimslcrs  of 
slate,  and  legislators  having  a  voice  in  the  quest\'Q,  a 
crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  slaying  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  an  individual  is,  in  comparalive  guilt,  but  a 
drop  of  blood.  Hence  ilie  higliest  moral  obligation  to 
treat  national  diflerenccs  with  temper,  justice,  and  fair- 
ness ;  always  to  see  ihal  ihe  cause  of  war  is  not  on 
just  but  sufficient ;  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  cqvH  onf 
neighbor's  lands,  '  nor  any  thmg  tliai  is  his ;'  that  we  ara 
as  ready  to  give  as  to  demand  explanation,  apologyj  in- 
demnity; in  short,  we  should  especially  remember,  *  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  i^ould  that  men  should  do  to  yoti, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them/  This  divine  precept  is  of  uiii-J 
ver.^at   nblijratmn  !    it   im   rs   annlir*.»hlf!    to   mli^rA.  in  theiifl 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1846,  1»17. 

General  Scott  ordered  to  Mexico  in  May,  1846. — Coneepondence  witli 
the  Secretary  of  War. — Reasons  why  he  did  not  ga — Agahi  ordered  in 
November. — Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War. — Departs  for  the  Bratot. 
— Siec^  and  Capture  of  Vera'Cnn. — March  of  the  Army  into  the  Ib- 
tenor. — Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo. — Army  enters  Paebla. 

When  the  information  reached  Washington,  in  May, 
1846,  that  the  Mexican  forces  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  General  Scott  his  intention  of  sending  him  to 
the  army  to  assume  the  chief  command.  General  Taylor 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  troops,  then  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  who  well  knew  that  a  proper  occasion  only 
was  necessary  for  a  development  of  those  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  soldiership  which  have  since  rendered  the  name  of 
Taylor  so  illustrious. 

Not  wishing  to  assume  the  immediate  command  of  the 

army,  and  thus  snatch  from  his  old  companion  in  arms 

the  glory  he  was  about  to  acquire ;  nor  willing,  at  the 

same  time,  to  decline  a  service  corresponding  lo  his  rank, 

he  suggested  to  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 

War,  that  he  be  permitted  during  the  summer  months  to 

collect  and  drill  the  troops  destined  for  service  in  Mexico, 

— to  collect  the  materiel  of  the  army,  and,  after  the  wel 
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season  on  the  Rio  (vrandc  had  passed,  to  join  General 
Taylor  with  such  additional  forces  as  would  secure  with 
certainty  the  objects  of  the  campaign,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  respect  the  well-established  military  usage,  ^*  that  a 
junior  of  distinguished  merit  ought  to  be  superseded  by  a 
senior  in  rank,  only  by  the  addition  of  large  reinforce* 
ments."  The  spirit  in  which  these  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  evinced  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  plans  proposed  by  General 
Scott ;  and  a  fear  lest  the  political  effect  of  the  measure 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  administration,  was  doubt- 
less the  main  reason  which  caused  the  order  to  be  coun- 
termanded. 

Smarting  under  a  rebuke  so  little  deserved,  General 
Scott  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  recapitulating 
the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  immediate  action 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  stated  anew  his  plans  for  prosecuting 
the  war,  and  concluded  by  reminding  the  President,  that 
no  general,  exercising  the  difficult  function  of  a  distant 
command,  could  feel  secure  without  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  his  government  at  home.  He  said,  in  terms, 
what  General  Taylor  has  so  painfully  realized,  '*  that  the 
enemy  in  front  is  not  half  so  much  to  be  feared  as  an  at- 
tack from  the  rear." 

The  views  of  General  Scott,  set  forth  in  this  corre 
spondence,  have  been  realized  by  the  events  that  have 
since  transpired  ;  and  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  but 
vague  opinion  has  now  become  a  matter  of  history.  Af- 
ter the  correspondence  with  the  War  Department  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  officers  near  General  Tay- 
lor, and  known  to  be  his  personal  friends,  addressed  letters 
to  the  friends  of  General  Scott,  expressing  the  kindest 
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feelings  on  the  part  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  hope 
the  general  might  yet  assunne  the  command  of  the  army. 
Being  satisfied  that  his  presence  on  the  Rio  Grande  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  General  Taylor,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  early  in  September,  re- 
questing to  be  assigned  to  that  command,  to  which  request 
he  received  a  rude  and  flat  denial. 

About  this  lime,  as  subsequently  appeared  by  the  state- 
ments of  Senator  Benton,  the  President  decided  to  create 
the  oflice  of  lieutenant-general,  and  thus  supersede  not 
only  the  scar-marked  hero  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  but 
also  to  tear  the  fresh  laurels  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  from  the  brow  of  the  gallant  Taylor.  After 
this  plan  had  been  finally  arranged,  the  President  sent  for 
General  Scott,  and  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Mexico,  and  gave  to  him  the  most  solemn  assu- 
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mitted  to  you,  in  the  full  confidence  that  you  will  me 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

*'  The  objects  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  have  been 
indicated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  have  the  requisite 
force  to  accomplish  them. 

**  Of  this  you  must  be  the  judge,  when  preparations 
are  made,  and  the  time  for  action  arrived. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant 
W.  L.  Marcy, 

**  General  Winfield  Scott"  Secretary  of  War." 

General  Scott  immediately  made  all  the  arrangements 
to  carry  the  plan  into  full  effect.  The  requisite  number 
of  transports  were  to  be  provided,  surf-boats  for  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops  constructed,  a  train  of  siege  ordnance 
was  to  be  collected  ancf  sent  forward,  and  ten  new  regi- 
ments were  to  be  added  to  the  line  of  the  army,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
In  a  very  few  days  all  the  preUminary  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  General  Scott  left  Washington  on  the  24th 
November,  in  the  full  belief  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  government,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  war,  under 
general  instructions,  had  been  entirely  confided  to  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment. 

Immediately  on  the  opening  of  Congress  the  project  of 
creating  a  higher  military  grade  was  brought  forward,  and 
the  friends  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor  saw  with  alarm 
that  a  plan  was  maturing  by  which  they  were  both  to  be 
degraded  to  subordinate  stations,  and  the  entire  directior 
of  affairs  in  Mexico  confided  to  other  and  untried  hands 
The  friends  of  General  Scott  now  saw  that  his  apprehen 
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sions  of  an  attack  "  from  the  rear,"  and  which  had  been 
frankly  expressed  in  his  former  letters,  were  indeed  b\it 
too  well  founded  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
given  on  his  departure  from  Washington  for  the  army,  of 
the  full  and  cordial  support  of  the  government,  the  plan  of 
wresting  from  him  the  command,  at  the  earliest  possible 
day,  was  then  matured,  and  ready  for  speedy  execution. 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  un- 
charitable to  suppose  that  he  was  selected  for  that  com- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  his  friends  and  those  of  General  Taylor,  and 
thus  affording  a  plausible  pretext  for  superseding  them 
both. 

On  the  30lh  of  November  General  ScoU  sailed  from 
New  York,  in  ihe  fullest  confidence  that  the  government 
was  acting  in  good  failh,  and  that  every  means  would  be 
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ki  advance,  that  the  President  had  no  confidence  m  their 
commander-in-chief. 

General  Scott  reached  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  first 
of  January.  Early  in  the  month  it  became  evident  that 
some  of  the  principal  arrangements  for  the  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz  were  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  the  government. 
The  bill  for  raising  the  ten  additional  regiments  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  administration,  in  the  desire  to  carry  their 
favorite  project  of  placing  a  political  partisan  at  the  head 
of  the  army ;  and  this  bill,  which  ought  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  first  week  of  the  session,  was  not  finally 
disposed  of  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  adjournment. 

What  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Mexico  at  this 
critical  period  ? 

Santa  Anna,  with  a  force  of  twenty-two  thousand  men, 
was  at  San  Louis  Potosi,  a  fortified  city  containing  sixty 
.  thousand  inhabitants,  and  about  equally  distant  from 
Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico. 

General  Taylor  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  in  the 
command  of  a  force  of  about  eighteen  thousand  men, 
occupying  the  long  line  from  Saltillo  to  Camargo,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  General 
Scott  had  just  arrived  with  a  small  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  possible.  He  well 
knew  that  the  vomito  makes  its  appearance  there  in  the 
early  spring,  and  that  delay  would  be  fatal.  The  trans- 
ports, stores,  and  munitions,  were  beginning  to  arrive. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  the  expedition  against  Vera 
Cruz  to  be  abandoned,  or  was  General  Scott  to  go  for- 
ward and  do  the  best  he  could  under  circumstances  so 
discouraging?  He  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  He 
reviewed  all  the  disposable  forces  within  his  command. 
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With  the  one-half  of  it  achieved  the  memorable  victory  of 
Buena  Vista. 

Genera]  Scott  assigned  twelve  thousand  men  to  the 
expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  and  had  Santa  Anna  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  that  point,  the  disparity  of  numbers 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  at  Buena  Vista.  These 
remarks  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
skill,  or  the  conduct,  or  the  claims  to  public  gratitude  of  the  I 
two  distinguished  generals  who  have  so  well  fulfilled  every 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  country ;  but  simply  to  show 
that  in  the  disposition  of  the  forces  made  by  Gen.  Scott, 
he  did  not  take  a  larger  portion  for  his  own  command 
than  the  interests  of  the  service  imperatively  demanded. 

The  troops  which  were  recalled  from  the  upper  Rio 
Grande  halted  for  a  few  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  were  then  taken  on  board  transports,  and  joined  others 
who  had  made  their  rendezvous  at  the  island  of  Lobos, 
about  125  miles  west  and  north  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  troops  being  thus  collected,  the  whole  armament 
proceeded  to  Antonia  Lizardo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  March,  General  Scott,  in 
a  steamer,  with  Commodore  Connor,  reconnoitred  the  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best  landing-place  for  the 
army.  The  spot  selected  was  the  shore  west  of  the  island 
of  Sacrificios.  The  anchorage  was  too  narrow  for  a  large 
number  of  vessels,  and  on  the  morning  of  Uie  9th  of 
March  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  transports  to 
the  ships  of  war.  The  fleet  then  set  sail — General  Scott 
in  the  steamship  Massachusetts,  leading  the  van.  As  he 
passed  through  the  squadron,  his  tall  form,  conspicuous 
on  the  deck,  attracted  the  eyes  of  soldier  and  of  sailor  ;  a 
cheer  burst  spontaneously  forth,  and  from  vessel  to  vessel 
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was  echoed,  and  answered  through  the  line.  The  voices 
of  veterans,  and  of  new  recruits — of  those  who  had  been 
victorious  at  Monterey,  and  of  those  who  hoped  for  vie- 
tories  in  the  future — were  mingled  in  loud  acclamation 
for  him,  whose  character  inspired  confidence,  and  whose 
actions  were  already  embodied  in  the  glorious  history  of 
their  country ! 

Near  Sacrificios  the  landing  commenced.  It  must  be 
observed  at  this  point,  that  every  man  expected  to  be  met 
at  the  landing ;  for  such,  in  military  judgment,  should 
have  been  the  course  of  the  enemy,  and  such  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  landing  been  made  at  the  point 
where  the  enemy  expected  it,  and  where  his  forces  were 
collected.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  any 
possible  contingency.  Two  steamers  and  five  gunboats, 
arranged  in  line,  covered  the  landing.  Five  thousand  five 
hundred  troops  embarked  in  sixty-seven  surf-boats.  The 
signal-gun  was  fired.  The  seamen  bent  to  their  oars, 
and  in  a  magnificent  semicircle  the  boats  swept  rapidly 
towards  the  beach.  Every  man  is  anxious  to  be  first. 
They  plunge  into  the  water  before  they  reach  the  shore  ! 
they  rush  through  the  sand-hills !  and  with  loud  shouts 
they  press  forward  !  They  wave  the  flag  of  their  country 
in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  !  Where  are  their  comrades  ? 
They  also  soon  embark — they  hurry  through  the  water — 
they  land  in  safety — ^they  rejoin  their  companions — they 
return  shout  for  shout,  to  friends  in  the  vessels  and  friends 
on  shore.  Safely,  but  hurriedly  they  then  pass  through 
this  exciting  crisis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  sun  shines  dovni  in  the  brilliance 
of  his  light,  the  waters  are  but  just  ruffled  by  a  breeze, 
w]ii](P  the  deep  waves  are  calm  and  the  sky  serene.     Full 
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in  view  lies  tiie  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  near  ia  the  xb 
nowned   castle   of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  !     The  harbor  it 
crowded  witli  foreign  vessels,  and  decks  and  rigging  are 
filled  with  wondering  spectators  !     Never,  says  one,  shall 
I  forget  the  excitement  of  that  scene  ! 

The  first  division  of  troops  had  landed  a  little  before 
sunset,  the  second  and  third  followed  in  successioUy  and 
before  ten  o'clock  the  whole  army  (numbering  twelve 
thousand  men)  was  landed,  without  the  slightest  accident 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  ! 

Thus,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
was  renewed  the  landing  and  march  of  Cortez !  Both 
were  brilliant  and  remarkable  in  historj'  and  conduct. 
The  Spanish  hero  came  to  encounter  ana  subdue  on  un- 
known shores,  the  Azteclic- American  civilization.  The 
Anglo-American  came  to  meet  and  prevail  against  tlie 
Spanish-Aztec   combination.      Both   came  with   inferior 
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t  quality,  in  an  open  liattle^  give  distinction,  when  it  is 
skill  only  that  is  valuable,  and  science  only  that  is*  uncom- 
mon ?  This  skill  and  science  were  exhibited  in  a  most 
singular  and  felicitous  manner,  in  the  pre-arrangements, 
combinations,  and  success,  which  attended  the  landing  of 
the  American  army  under  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Of  this  landing,  as  compared  with  a  similar  o^e  by  the 
French  at  Algiers,  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  March 
27lh  makes  the  following  correct  and  interesting  remarks  : 

'*  The  landing  of  the  American  army  at  Vera  Cruz  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  all  concerned  ;  and  the  regularity,  precision,  and 
promptness  with  which  it  was  effected,  has  probably  not 
been  surpassed,  if  it  has  been  equalled,  in  modern  war- 
fare. 

"  The  removal  of  a  large  body  of  troops  from  numer- 
ous transports  into  boats  in  an  open  sea — their  subsequent 
disembarkation  on  the  sea-beach,  on  an  enemy's  coast, 
through  a  surf,  with  all  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
without  a  single  error  or  accident,  requires  great  exertion, 
skill,  and  sound  judgment. 

"  The  French  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1830,  was 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  armament,  in  every  respect, 
that  ever  left  Europe  ;  it  had  been  prepared  with  labor, 
attention,  and  experience,  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
to  ensure  success,  and  particularly  in  the  means  and  fa- 
cilities for  landing  the  troops.  This  disembarkation  took 
place  in  a  wide  bay,  which  was  more  favorable  than  an 
open  beach  directly  on  the  ocean,  and  (as  in  the  present 
instance)  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
— ^yet,  only  nine  thousand  men  were  landed  the  first  day, 
tod  from  thirty  to  forty  lives  were  lost  by  accidents,  of 
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upsetting  of  boats  ;  whereas,  on  the  present  occasion, 
twelve  thousand  men  were  landed  in  one  day,  without,  so 
far  ns  we  have  heard,  the  sl.ghtest  accident,  or  the  loss  of 
a  single  life." 

No  troops  of  the  enemy  made  direct  opposition  to  the 
American  army  on  reaching  the  beach,  but  the  guns  of 
the  castle  and  city  kept  up  a  constant  firing  with  round- 
shot  and  thirteen-inch  shells.  The  several  corps  imme- 
diately occupied  the  lines  of  investment  to  which  they 
had  been  respectively  assigned  by  General  Scott's  orders.* 
These  orders  pointed  out  the  most  minute  particulars,  and 
were  based  on  prior  information^  obtained  by  the  engi- 
neer and  topographical  departments,  and  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  thoroughly  studied,  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  information  was  so  accurate,  and  so  well  understood 
by  the  commander,  the  engineers,  and  the  chief  of  the 
staff,  that  they  made  no  mistakes.     They  found  all  as 
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hi.Is  of  loose  sand,  and  almost  impassable  thickets  of 
chappora!,  covered  the  ground  of  operations.  Through 
these,  by  their  own  hands,  and  on  their  backs,  soldiers, 
both  regular  and  volunteer,  dragged  their  provisions,  their 
equipments,  and  munitions  of  war,  under  the  rays  of  a  sun 
already  hot  in  a  tropical  climate.  The  sands  of  this  pe- 
culiar region  are  so  light,  that  during  the  existence  of  a 
•*  norther,"  (a  so-called  wind  of  the  Gulf,)  if  a  man  should 
lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  would  inevitably  be 
buried  in  the  floating  drifts  !  He  must  therefore,  at  this 
season,  seek  shelter  in  chapporals.  In  such  circum- 
stances— under  the  distant  fire  of  the  enemy's  fortresses, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sharp  skirmishes — the  investment  was 
completed.  The  lines  of  siege  were  five  miles  in  length, 
and  on  that  whole  distance  provisions  must  be  carried  and 
communications  kept  up  with  depots,  and  with  ships  at 
sea.  In  this,  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy  co- 
operated with  those  of  the  army,  in  the  most  gallant  and 
skilful  manner. 

During  this  part  of  the  siege,  a  **  norther"  prevailed, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  land  heavy  ordnance. 
On  ;lic  17tl),  a  pause  occurred  in  the  storm,  and  ten  mor- 
tars, four  twenty-four-pound  guns,  and  some  howitzers 
were  landed.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  trenches- 
were  opened,  and,  the  engineers  with  the  sappers  and 
miners  leading  the  way,  the  army  gradually  closed  in 
nearer  the  city. 

On  the  22d  of  March — seven  of  the  ten-inch  mortars 
being  in  battery,  and  other  works  in  progress — General 
Scott  summoned  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender 
the  city.  The  governor,  who  was  also  governor  of  the 
castle,  chose  to  consider  the  summons  to  surrender  that, 
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as  well  as  ilie  city^  und  rcjeclod  tbe  propasitioii.    Oii  lho 
return  of  the  flag,  tlie  mortar  battery^  at  the  itiatance  of 
eight  hundred  yardi  from  the  city,  opened  ila  Hre  an  tlia^ 
city,  and  continued  to  fire  during  the  day  and  night,  I 

On  the  24lh,  the  batteries  were  reinforced  with  twenty- 
four  pounders  and  paixhan  gun».     On  the  25th,  all  th«j 
batleries  were  in  **  awful  activity/*      Terrible  wa»   tiie 
scene  1     The  darkness  of  night  was  illmninatcd  with  bl«* 
zing  shells  circling  through  the  ain     The  roar  of  ariillery' 
and  tlie  heavy  fall  of  descending  »hol  wore  heard  through 
the  sireeia  of  the  besieged  city.     The  tooh  of  building* 
were  on  fire.     The  domes  of  churches  reverberaied  wtth^fl 
fearful   ejt plosions.      The   sea  was    reddened    with    tliefl 
broadsides  of  ships.     The  castle  of  San  Juan  retuntedi 
from  its  lieavy  batteries,  ihe  fire,  the  hght,  tlie  smoke,  the 
noise  of  battle*     Such  was  the  sublime  and  awfully  tcr 
rible  scene,  as  beheld  from  the  trenches  of  the  army,  fron^ 
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left  open  to  consuls  and  neutrals  to  the  22d  proximo ;  and 
that  the  case  of  women  and  children,  with  their  hardships 
and  distresses,  had  been  fully  considered  before  one  gun 
was  fired. 

The  memorial  represented,  that  the  batteries  had  al- 
ready a  terrible  effect  on  the  city — and  by  this,  and  other 
evidence,  it  was  now  clear  that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  The 
city  must  either  be  surrendered,  or  it  must  be  consigned 
to  inevitable  and  most  melancholy  destruction. 

Accordingly,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
March,  General  Landero,  on  whom  the  command  had 
been  devolved  by  General  Morales,  made  overtures  of 
surrender.  Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Scott  for 
carrying  the  city  by  assault  on  that  very  day.  The  prop- 
osition of  the  Mexican  general  made  this  unnecessary, 
and  Generals  Worth  and  Pillow,  with  Colonel  Totten  of 
the  engineer  corps,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  American  army,  to  treat  with  others  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz.  Late  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  an(^^- 
changed. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  official  dispatch  of  General 
Scott  announced  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  floated 
over  the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d'UlIoa.  The  regular  siege  of  the  city  had  continued  from 
the  day  oi  investment^  the  12th  of  March,  to  the  day  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  the  27th,  making  a 
period  of  fifteen  days,  in  which  active,  continuous,  and 
vigorous  operations  were  carried  oa»  During  this  time, 
our  army  had  thrown  3,000  ten-inch  shells,  200  howitzer 
shells,  1,000  paixhan  shot,  and  2,500  round-shot,  weigh* 
ing  on  the  whole  about  hc^a  tniUion  (^  pounds  '    Most 
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effective  and  most  terrible  was  the  disaster  and  destruc- 
tioii  they  caused  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  whose  raini 
and  whuse  mourning  attested  both  the  energy  and  the 
sadness  of  war. 

liy  some,  it  was  thought  strange  that  the  Governor  of 
Vera  Cruz  sliould  have  surrendered  so  soon ;  but,  on  a 
full  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  the  siege,  surprise  gives 
place  to  admiration  at  the  progress,  power,  and  develop- 
ment of  military  science.  The  thirty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  had  not  been  idly 
passed  by  military  men.  They  had  acquired  and  sys- 
tematized new  arts  and  new  methods  in  the  art  of  war. 
Nor  were  American  officers  inattentive  to  this  progress. 
They  had  shared  in  it  all,  and  when  the  siege  of  Vera 
('ruz  was  undertaken,  this  new  power  and  method  were 
fully  displayed.  The  city  was  environed  with  cords  of 
sircjmUi,  ill  wliich  all  its  defences  must  be  folded  and 
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drcd  pieces  of  fine  artillery  were  taken ;  the  best  port  of 
Mexico  captured  and  possessed  ;  and  the  famed  castle  of 
San  Juan,  said  to  be  impregnable,  and  which  had  been 
refitted  and  equipped  in  the  best  possible  manner,  yielded 
its  defences  to  the  superior  skill  and  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  At  10  A.  H.,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
that  people,  who  centuries  before  had,  with  a  small  band, 
marched  through  the  Aztec  empire,  and,  with  the  pride 
of  power,  supplanted  its  ancient  dominion,  struck  their 
flags,  and  quietly  submitted  to  another  and  a  newer  race, 
who  had  come  over  the  Atlantic  later  than  themselves, 
but  who  had  imbibed  other  principles,  and  been  impelled 
by  stronger  energies,  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north. 
On  the  castle  of  San  Juan,  on  the  forts  of  Santiago  and 
Conception,  the  banner  of  the  American  Union  gracefully 
ascended,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  warriors 
on  sea  and  shore,  bent  its  folds  to  the  breeze,  and  looked 
forth  over  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

In  this  great  and  successful  enterprise,  the  America! 
arms  met  with  but  little  loss.  Two  oflicers,*  (valuable, 
however,  to  their  corps  and  country,)  with  a  few  soldiers, 
were  all  the  deaths.  So  great  a  result,  obtained  with  so 
Utile  loss,  may  be  sought  in  vain  among  the  best  cam* 
paigns  of  the  best  generals  of  modern  times.  There  are 
those,  who  think  victory  brightest  when  achieved  in  the 
carnival  of  death,  and  the  laurel  greenest  which  is  plucked 
from  a  crimson  tree.  But  this  is  not  the  estimate  of  the 
humane,  the  honorable,  or  the  intelligent.  They,  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  will  deem  that  achievement  greatest 

*  Captaiv  Albiirtis  and  Viutom  both  difUngnUiad  offiotiib  w«r»  killed 
with  MTWil  privite  foldMnk 
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which  costs  the*  least,  where  skill  has  been  substituted 
for  death,  and  science  for  the  brave  but  often  wasted  en- 
ergy of  bodily  force. 

Some  incidents  of  this  siege  are  related,  which  illustrate 
the  character  of  General  Scott  and  the  nature  of  the  war. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  general  was  walking  along  the 
trenches,  the  soldiers  would  frequently  rise  up  and  look 
over  the  parapet.  The  general  cried  out,  "  Down — down, 
taen  ! — don't  expose  yourselves."  '*  But,  General,"  said 
one,  *^y<m  are  exposed."  "  Oh !"  said  Scott,  **  generaLt^ 
now-a-days,  can  be  made  out  of  anybody,  but  men  cannot 
be  had." 

Something  has  been  severely  said,  as  to  the  loss  of 
women  and  children  by  the  bombardment  of  the  city  ;  but 
this  is  unjustly  said.  Scott,  as  appears  by  the  official  pa- 
persy  gave  ample  notice  of  the  danger  to  consuls,  neutrals, 
and  non-combatants  in  the  city,  and  ample  time  for  them 
to  remove.  That  ihey,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  that  notice,  was  their  own  fault ;  and, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  it  was  boih  unnecessary  and  impossi- 
ble that  the  siege  should  be  delayed,  or  given  up,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  within,  who  had  long  known  that 
the  United  States  army  would  land  there,  and  who  had 
received  from  the  commander  full  notice  of  danger. 

We  must  now  resume  the  march  of  Scott's  army  to  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  Worth  is  appointed  (for  the  time) 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  army  is  organized  for  an 
advance  on  the  Jalapa  road,  but  wagons  are  wanting. 
Eight  thousand  men  are  to  be  thrown  forward  intc  the 
heart  of  Mexico.  Quantities  of  ammunition,  provisions, 
cannon,  arms  are  to  be  carried.  Yet  the  wagons,  horses 
and  mules  which  are  to  do  this  senriee  are  not  yet  «r- 
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fired.  A  little  while  iiDce,  and  tbey  irere  two  tliott« 
miles  jSf  in  the  beaxt  of  the  Uniied  Suies.  Bttl,  thinr 
will  come.  Thej  are  descendmg  the  Oh^o  and  the  MiM 
siisippi.  They  witt  be  here.  One  by  one,  dosea  by 
do^en,  they  arrive.  On  the  8lh  of  April,  ten  days  «ft4 
the  surrender  of  Vera  Crux,  the  veieran  Twigg>,  wilh 
heruic  division,  takes  tlie  JaUpa  Foad.  Other  dtvi 
rapidly  follow.  In  three  days  they  reach  the  foot  of 
Enouiitaifis,  from  whose  heights  may  be  seen  the  spleiMlid 
Tisioa  of  OriEabo,  and  its  saow -crowned  tops,  aloog  who 
ridges  the  road  continues  to  ihe  ancient  capital  of 
Montezumas ;  and  from  whose  almost  impregtiable  san 
mits,  looks  down  Santa  Anna  with  fifteen  thousand  men. 
The  Mexican  chief,  defeated  at  Btiena  Vista,  bad  rapidly 
traversed  the  interior  prorinces  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  and  now  ioiight  to  defend  the  bei^bts  of  Cerni 
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neariy  done  on  the  17th,  when  they  fire  with  grape  and 
musketry  on  the  working  parties.  Twiggs  again  advances 
to  the  storm.  He  carries  the  hill  below  Cerro  Gordo, 
but  above  the  new  road.  All  is  safe  now,  and  all  is  ready 
for  the  coming  battle.  On  the  17th  of  April  Scott  issues 
his  celebrated  order,  dated  Plan  del  Rio.  It  details,  with 
prophetic  accuracy,  the  movements  of  the  following  day, 
— the  positions,  the  attack,  the  battle,  the  victory,  and  the 
hot  pursuit,  till  the  spires  of  Jalapa  should  appear  in 
sight.  It  is  an  order  most  remarkable  in  history.  Here 
it  is  : — 

General  Orders,  No.  111. 

Hkadquartibm  or  the  Armt,         ( 
Plan  del  Rio,  April  17,  1847.  ( 

The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments  and  batteries  will 
be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  turned,  early  in  the 
day  to-morrow — probably  before  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Tlie  second  (Twiggs')  divbion  of  regulars  is  already  ad- 
vanced within  easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left. 
That  division  has  instructions  to  move  forward  before  daylight 
to>morrow,  and  take  up  a  position  across  the  National  road  in 
the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  retreat  towards  Xalapa. 
It  may  be  reinforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly  attacked  in  force, 
by  regiments — one  or  two  taken  from  Shields'  brigade  of  vol- 
unteers. If  not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  vrill  march  for 
that  purpose  at  daylight  to-morrow  morning,  under  Brig.  Gen. 
Shields,  who  will  report  to  Brig.  Gen.  Twiggs,  on  getting  up 
with  him,  or  the  general-in-chief,  if  he  be  in  advance. 

The  remaining  regiment  of  that  volunteer  brigade  will  receive 
instructions  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  the  move* 
ment  against  the  enemy's,  left  at  sunrise  to*morrow  moimog. 
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As  already  arranged,  Brig.  Gen.  Pillow's  brigade  will  marali 
at  8ix  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  he  has  care- 
fully reconnoitred,  and  stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
report  of  arms  on  our  right,  or  sooner  if  circumstances  should 
favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries  at  such  point 
— the  nearer  the  river  the  better — as  he  may  select.  Once  in 
the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or,  if  abandoned,  he  will 
pursue  the  enemy  with  vigor  until  further  orders. 

Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve 
on  the  National  road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the 
enemy *s  batteries.  They  will  take  up  that  position  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our 
divisions  and  corps  will  pursue  with  vigor. 

This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped 
by  darkness  or  fortified   positions  towards   Xiilapn.     Cons 
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will  take  the  usual  aUovance  of  ammunition,  and  subsbteoof 
for  at  least  two  days. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  SCOIT.  A.  A.  A.  General. 

The  order  thus  given  was  realized  to  the  letter,  with 
the  exception  that  General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed 
in  the  attack  on  the  batteries  in  front.  They  were,  how- 
ever, taken,  and  their  garrisons  made  prisoners,  by  the 
advanced  corps  of  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  battle. 
In  each  particular — of  march,  battle,  victOTy,  and  pursuit 
— the  order  of  Scott  was  prophetically  correct  It  provet 
the  confidence  of  the  commander  in  tlie  indomitable  ener- 
gy of  his  troops.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  (the  17th,)  the 
enemy's  position  appears  almost  impregnable.  On  their 
right  rolls  a  deep  river.  Along  its  side  rises  a  chain  of 
mountains  one  thousand  feet  in  height.  On  these,  heavy 
batteries  frown  down  on  all  below.  Over  all  rises  the 
summit  and  tower  of  Ccrro  Gordo.  Winding  among  the 
gorges  of  these  mountains,  and  at  last  turning  between 
the  highest  ballery  and  the  river  below,  is  the  National 
road,  by  which  only  the  American  army  must  pass.  The 
Anglo-American  soldier  looks  out  from  his  camp  at  Plan 
del  Rio,  and  sees  this  deep  river  on  the  side,  this  rampart 
of  mountains  in  front,  the  high  batteries  beyond,  and 
knows  that  the  Mexican  chief  with  fifteen  thousand  men 
is  encamped  on  these  mountains  thus  strongly  defended. 
How  shall  he  be  attacked  ?  The  General  order  points 
out  each  step  in  the  way. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  a  thousand  men  of  Twiggs' 
division  are  detailed  on  their  route  to  plant  an  American 
battery  on  the  captured  hill  below  Cerro  Gordo.  A  heavy 
twenty-four  pounder  was  brought  up.  uad  twotwenty-ionr 
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pound  howiizers.  These  were  dmgged  by  mam  forcn  uf 
the  hilJ,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  in  a  night  of  lotat  darkness* 
A  fire  13  built  below,  and  the  officers  and  men  are  lold  lo 
lake  the  cannon  straight  up.  They  are  already  fitiguc^f, 
exhausted  t  and  parched  with  thirst ;  but  tlaey  stop  not  for 
these.  They  are  diFided  into  two  parties,  of  five  buodi^d 
men  each,  for  relief.  They  drag  the  pieces  up  with  the 
hands.  Here  they  stop,  block  up,  and  chain  the  wfieds» 
till  they  are  relieved  by  the  other  diYtsion,  Agaio  ibey 
go  on,  and  again  l!iey  rclie?e.  Thus  they  go  on  from 
seven  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  monung.  The 
pound  is  covered  with  eximusted  eoldiers,  some  to  sleep 
and  some  to  rest.  But  tlie  cannon  arc  carried  up.  The 
nnorning  finds  them  on  the  hill^  and  as  the  rosy  lighi 
blushes  in  the  lieavensc,  the  soft  music  of  the  Meatican 
reveillce  is  heard  suinmoning  their  |pm  to  the  mustar. 
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ti<mal  roitJ  cut  off.  Hence,  Pillow's  brigade  is  to  attack 
their  batteries  on  the  front-hill  rampart,  and  either  take 
them,  or  divert  their  attention  from  our  flank  movement. 
Hence,  the  night  work  of  our  men,  so  that  our  new  hill 
fort  may  command  these  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
the  right  moment  compel  their  surrender.  All  is  well 
done.  All  is  ready.  The  night-watch  is  past.  Twiggs' 
division,  which  has  rested  on  its  arms,  is  rousing  itself  at 
the  first  light.  The  gallant  artillerymen  and  engineers  on 
the  hill  cut  away  the  light  brush  in  front  of  their  guns,  and 
DOW  the  heavy  cannon  begin  their  fire  on  the  hill  batteries. 
Their  thunder  tones  are  echoed  from  the  mountain  sides, 
and  returned  from  the  pieces  of  the  enemy.  The  division 
of  Twiggs  is  marching.  The  volunteers  of  Shields  are 
hurrying  on  to  seize  the  Jalapa  road  in  rear  of  Santa 
Anna.  Cerro  Gojrdo  now  opens  its  plunging  fire  on 
Twiggs,  and  the  issue  has  come.  Cerro  Gordo  must  be 
stormed.  The  storm  is  led  by  the  gallant  Harney.  They 
fight  under  the  eye  of  Scott.  Here  march  the  rifles,  the 
Ist  artillery,  the  7th  infantry;  and  near  them,  and  with 
them  storming  the  heights,  are  the  2d  and  the  Sd  infantry, 
and  the  4th  artillery.  These  are  the  regulars  of  Twiggs, 
and  here  they  march  up  the  rocky  ascent,  so  steep  that 
they  must  climb  as  they  go,  and  with  no  covering  but  the 
very  steepness  of  the  hill.  They  ceceive  a  plunging  fire 
in  front  and  a  rolling  fire  on  the  flanks — but,  on  they  go 
On — on,  Harney  leads  his  men.  The  front  rank  melts 
away  before  the  shot ;  but  they  stop  not  till  the  hill  is 
gained,  and  then  a  long  and  loud  shout  echoes  from  the 
mountain  sides — Cerro  Gordo  is  gained  !  Vasquez,  the 
Mexican  general,  is  killed  in  the  fortress*  Now  the  flags 
of  the  1st  artillery  and  7th  infantry  ar^  planted  on  the 
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batteries,  and  now  Sergeant  Henry  hauls  down  the  mi« 
tional  standard  of  Mexico.  The  Anglo-American  again 
unfurls  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  again  renews  the 
victories  of  Cortez.  But  where  are  the  Volunteers? 
Yet  further  to  the  right,  and  hastening  to  the  Jalapa 
road.  They  storm  a  fort  in  front — the  heroic  Shields  is 
shot  through  the  lungs — but  the  fort  is  taken — the  road 
is  gained — and  the  flying  army  of  Santa  Anna  is  pursued 
in  all  directions. 

On  the  river  batteries  in  front,  Pillow's  attack  is  not 
successful.  The  batteries  enfilade  our  men,  and  after 
bravely  fighting,  they  are  drawn  back  ;  but  their  effort  is 
not  lost.  The  corps  of  General  La  Vega  is  kept  em- 
ployed till  Cerro  Gordo  has  fallen.  Then  he  surrenders, 
with  three  thousand  men  prisoners  of  war.     Santa  Anna, 


with  which  il  ttes  iiistixu-L  c  ::j:  :  rzi..:^-  -  ir^i-r..^  a 
be  sarmounied  il  Uit  usrnssn    g:  iiii   feist-';.  ^i^  ::  :.  ± 

will  it  not  carEpfc't  *  T:ttr»  ▼■■e^  ^:ni'.<  ni-'Tia**-  .-  - 
stacles,  »iinD:«niiaei  ipy  m::!  liter*  ver"  i.:r  .*€  zrir^-z- 
liable  baneriesi.  kx^isl  r^  -ii:  r  iiisr^  T/tr*.  -.:.  1.=::.:  ^ 
of  prisor^rs  ctiiiirs-.  eul  lt  i.-^"'  i-^rr^izi  ::.^^  t-^- 
a  road  loiLf  c&jctl  im  ?:•?:-  um  ..^vz*  uia  z:..^  4ti.^: 
in  the  long  risifc  :c  l  Tj:v.:r.ni;»  nar-i  Tixt  jI'vz.Vu;i 
empire  lies  tacrtr  lut  fes:  :c  ^n*  'jjuiifery  ii;/.  iip-n 
is  the  Artec  ci^ttlAZ  1:  irnjitti  1:1*  -jriL'::^:^*  j"  :*'^  •--: 
anH  niter  bv  ibe  S.iu2:f  :c  lut  Piac  Z'ji  m'^iriiuas  ir  lie 
Present! 

Look  aroTiiif  t:»i  :.:•:»:  i::i  i-i^^t-ftiL  m'v  i:.^.  .:* 
dark  charl::  r:  wsr  i^l*  :.-••.:  -7  H^lt  .:.»  j»:ii'-;:-::a 
of  one  who  Lls  rati  i:  !:•:■£  .zoi  -iit  isui. 

to  be  our  griide.  zii*;  :::•-   :._=."■»  j^tltiai  v^t  :i:«:-.:i:a 
of  the  di5ere:::  arzLiiiE.  Uf .:  i:T-_*i.:c:i   tM  i :•-•:. t->j:»:a 
As  niindlriZ  arc-::.!  !!•  -. ,«    :t  -^t  >'tj*j:-i.  ri^ui,  lus 
enemy's  inircLcisi'r'j.  ii*--  liirr.-^-biin  zi»-r*-i»-  ^-'r:s 
fons,  and  wcU-ceffacec  pas««,  clu;*  -i  tj»-».  -■*  v.  -.id. 
and  gazed  for  several  mo:LtzM  ir,  11:^1*  h-AT^zzttzJL     No 
one,  from  reacing  ir.e  Lewspsj-Er  accz-vj  cr  :he  reports 
of  the  generals,  can  forz.  a  proper  idea  of  :be  adraniages 
possessed  by  the  tnezny  in  his  chosen  posiiion.     The 
batde,  I  knew  it  had  been  fougiit  and  won  by  our  troops ; 
yet  it  seemed,  in  its  bare,  stiil  reality,  a  dream.     I  couM 
not  shake  off  this  feeling  as  I  rode  along  the  enemy^s 
lines  of  intrenchments,  entered  his  dismantled  forts  and 
asagszines,  and  ^ooked  from  his  chosen  heights  upon 
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the  pailis  up  which  our  troops  rushed  into  the  jaws  of 
death.  ♦  •  • 

**  Passing  down  the  ravine  where  the  National  Guard 
had  three  times  attempted  to  dislodge  the  noounted  rifle- 
men, who,  supported  by  the  howitzer  battery,  literally 
rained  death  among  their  ranks,  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
back  and  retrace  my  steps.  The  gorge  was  choked  up 
witli  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  flower  of  the  Mexican 
army.  The  wolf-dog  and  the  buzzard  howled  and 
screamed  as  I  rode  by,  and  the  stench  was  too  sickening 
to  be  endured.  Returning  to  the  National  road,  we  pass- 
ed a  large  number  of  cannon  taken  by  our  troops,  and  saw 
piles  of  muskets  charred  with  fire  in  heaps,  where  they 
had  been  heaped  and  burned.    •   •    • 
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tbtis  addressed  Colonel  Ehmer,  (between  mhcm  wad  iam-^ 
self  there  had  been  some  coolness :)  **  Cokoel  Hamey,  I 
cannot  now  adequately  eqxess  my  admirataoa  of  yovr 
gallant  achievement,  bot  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  take 
great  pleasure  in  thanking  yoa  in  proper  teims.^  Har- 
ney, with  the  modesty  of  true  valor,  claimed  the  praise 
is  due  to  his  oflicers  and  men. 

At  this  time  Captain  Pattbx,  an  eicellem  officer  of 
the  3d  infantry,  was  wounded,  losing  a  part  of  his  left 
hand.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  thunder-crash  of  battle, 
when  the  dying  fell  thickest,  and  when  the  crisis  was  at 
hand.  It  was  a  plunging  fire  ;  and  after  thus  wounding 
Captain  Patten,  the  ball  struck  a  rock  which  it  broke  into 
fragments,  one  of  which  cut  down  and  wounded  the  sec- 
ond sergeant  of  Captain  Patten's  company. 

While  Captain  Patten  was  yet  in  the  field,  holding  with 
his  right  hand  the  arm  of  the  shattered  left.  General  Scott 
rode  slowly  by,  **  under  a  canopy/'  to  use  Captain  Pat- 
ten's expression,  "  of  cannon-balls.^  Seeing  a  wounded 
man,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  soldier,  he  exclaimed, 
slacking  his  pace,  "  There  is  a  brave  soldier  badly  wound- 
ed, I  fear,"  and  then,  being  told  by  an  officer  that  it  was 
Captain  Patten,  the  general  halted,  and  called  to  Captain 
Patten  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  wound  ;  but  in  the  roar 
of  battle  he  was  not  heard. 

Captain  Patten  spoke  with  enthusiasm  as  well  of  the 
calm  and  soldierly  bearing  of  his  gallant  commander, 
amid  the  hottest  and  thickest  of  tliis  murderous  cannon- 
ade, as  of  his  ready  sympathy  with,  and  attention  to  the 
wounded  men  and  officers. 

When  the  battle  was  closed,  the  hoped-for  victory  had 
become  reality,  and  the  future  no  longer  absorbed  all  the 
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mind,  Scott  hastened  to  the  side  of  ihe  wounded.  It 
from  an  hospital  of  wounded  and  sick,  that  his  firs  official 
report,  dated  April  19th,  was  dispatched.  An  officer  who 
was  present  in  these  scenes,  relates  that  General  Scott 
visited  in  person  the  wounded,  and  saw,  himself,  that  they 
were  attended  in  the  best  manner.  His  men  were  in  all 
cHscs,  wiien  the  events  of  the  campaign  allowed  him  any 
lime  fur  thought  on  other  subjects,  his  first  care.  He 
was  ever  as  humane  as  heroic.  He  attended  the  bedside 
of  ilie  sick  with  cholera  in  the  Northwest,  and  he  now 
visited  and  aided,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  wounded  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  Soon  after  this  event,  and  on  the  occupa* 
tion  of  Jaiapa,  he  caused  the  removal  of  the  wounded  and 
sick  to  the  more  comfortable  and  healthier  quarters  in 
that  town.     Among  these  was  the  brave  Shields,  in  whose 
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The  strong  position  of  La  Uoya  was  abandoned,  with  its 
artillery  and  works ;  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  Worth  and 
his  division  occupied  the  strong  castle  and  town  of  Pe- 
ftOTB !  Here  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  mortars, 
(both  bronze  and  iron,)  eleven  thousand  cannon-balls, 
fourteen  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred  muskets, 
swelled  the  vast  amount  of  the  munitions  of  war  captured 
fix>m  the  army  of  Mexico  ! 

On  the  15th  of  May,  General  Worth,  after  encountering 
but  little  resistance,  entered  the  ancient  city  of  Puebla. 
Thus,  in  a  campaign  which  extended  only  from  the  12th 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  May,  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  had 
been  besieged  and  taken,  the  famed  castle  of  San  Juan 
dIJlloa  had  fallen,  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  fought 
and  won,  the  city  of  Jalapa  taken,  the  castle  and  town  of 
Perote  captured,  and  the  fine  city  of  Puebla  occupied  ! 
Ten  thousand  men  made  prisoners  of  war,  seven  hundred 
splendid  cannon,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  thirty  thou- 
sand shells  and  shot,  were  tlie  spoils  of  the  triixnphant 
victories  which  had  attended  the  American  army,  in  a 
campaign  of  only  two  months  !  History  has  few  parallels 
for  such  rapid  and  such  brilliant  achievements !  But  u 
few  months  before  an  unguarded  expression  had  made 
WiNFiELD  Scott  the  mark  of  a  ribald  ridicule  !  Now,  the 
government  journal  pronounces  his  campaign  the  rival  of 
European  splendor  in  war,  eloquence  is  fervid  in  its  de- 
clamatory praises,  and  tlie  more  just  and  grateful  senti- 
ment of  tlie  people  renders  back  to  the  commander  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  the  admiration  so  gloriously  won  on  the 
memorable  plains  of  Niagara  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

1846-184a 

Entrance  of  the  American  Annj  into  Puebla. — Strength  of  the  Aimj,^^ 
Scott's  Proclamation* — ^Hia  humanity. — ^liission  of  Trtst — Reasons  for 
remaining  at  Puebla. — Reinforcements. — ^Drilling* — Concentration  of 
the  Army. — Its  Divisions.— March. — ^Pass  of  Rio  Fria — Position  of  the 
Army  on  the  ISth  of  Augost — Reconnaissance  of  SI  Penon. — ^Turning 
of  Lake  Chalca — March  on  San  Augustine.— Position  of  the  Army  on 
the  18th  of  August 

In  a  morning  of  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  and 
within  the  tropical  zone,  the  American  army  of  the  north 
entered  the  **  City  of  the  Angels ;"  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
Puebla  de  los  Angelas.  They  came  with  the  renown, 
sounding  far  in  advance,  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  captured, 
and  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  victoriously  stormed. 
They  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
intrenched  themselves  in  the  wind-driven  sands,  battered 
the  defences  of  Vera  Cruz,  received  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  and  marched  two  hundred  miles  into  the  land  of 
the  Spanish-Aztec  Americans.  The  National  Bridge  had 
been  passed,  Jalapa  had  surrendered,  Perote  made  no 
resistance,  and  noA^  the  bold  invaders  of  Mexico  ap- 
proached a  city  surrounded  by  tlie  monuments  of  ancient 
civilization,  and  deemed  fit,  in  the  warm  imagination  of 
southern  climes,  for  celestial  residents. 

The  citizens  of  Puebla  crowded  the  streets,  and  the 
balconies,  on  the  line,  were  filled  with  spectators.    They 

had  formed  the  idea,  that  such  troops  must  be  extraordi- 
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nary  in  appearance,  or  superhuman  in  power.  But,  what 
was  tlieir  surprise,  when  ihey  beheld  men  of- common 
stalure,  dressed  in  the  common  gray  uniform,  and  with 
weary  aspect !  In  truth,  many  of  ihem  had  been  ill ;  they 
wore  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  neghgent  of  their 
dress.  They  piled  their  arms  in  the  public  square,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep,  as  if  no  enemy  were  near  ! 

The  army,  as  it  entered  Puebla,  was  stated,  by  a  Mex- 
ican eye-witness,'  to  have  numbered  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  effective  men,  with  thirteen  pieces  of 
artillery.  This  was  the  marching  force,  at  that  date,  and 
the  official  returns  prove  that  this  statement  was  very 
nearly  correct.  iScott's  force,  at  that  time  capable  of 
marching  on  Mexico,  did   not  exceed  four  thousand  Jive 
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Bertions  from  the  regular  army  look  place,  of  whom  there 
were  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  reported  in  one 
year.* 

Thus  it  happened,  that  only  Jive  thousand  effective  men 
could  be  gathered  in  Puebla  immediately  after  Scott's  ar- 
rival. Was  this  small  force  (henceforth  to  be  isolated) 
to  march  on  the  capital  of  Mexico  ?  With  the  confidence 
of  an  American,  the  ardor  of  a  successful  general,  and  in 
full  reliance  on  the  energies  of  the  American  soldier, 
Scott  would  have  advanced,  even  with  this  diminished 
force.  He  was  stopped,  however,  by  other  and  unex- 
pected events. 

The  cabinet  at  Washington  both  professed  and  felt  an 
anxious  desire  for  peace.  The  war  had  not  been  antici- 
pated. The  results,  however  successful  and  glorious  to 
the  United  Slates,  were,  politically,  very  uncertain.  If 
Mexico  was  entirely  conquered,  what  could  be  done  with 
its  strange  and  heterogeneous  population  ?  If  new  terri- 
tories were  acquired,  what  would  be  their  influence  on  the 
various  sections  of  the  Union  ?  How  were  the  fruits  of 
victory  lo  be  handled  and  disposed  of  ?  Fearful,  not  of 
failure  in  arms,  but  of  results  in  peace,  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Polk  held  out  professions  of  amity  whenever  it  honorably 
could.  The  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  been 
planned  and  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Its  object 
was  to  cut  off  the  Rio  Grande  provinces,  and  ihus  induce 
Mexico  to  make  peace,  without  forcing  us  to  conquer  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

It  was  with  these  views  and  feelings  that  the  Execu- 
tive Government  undertook  the  singular  and  remarkable 
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mission  of  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist.  This  gentleman  was, 
in  the  commencement  of  1847,  chief  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stale  He  was  dispatched  by  the  cabinet  with 
leliers  lo  certain  persons  in  Mexico,  and  witli  powers  to 
conclude  a  peace.'  He  was  not  an  envoy — a  character 
known  only  in  peace — but  a  sort  of  extraordinary  Commis- 
sioner near  the  seat  of  war.  Trist  arrived  at  Jalapa  just 
before  Scoll's  departure  for  Puebla.  He  immediately 
intimated  a  desire  to  transmit  certain  papers  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  The  army,  however,  continued  its 
march  to  Puebla.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  beginning  of  June.  A  Government  Commissioner 
was  there,  anxious  for  peace,  and  seeking  negotiation. 
The  army  was  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand  men, — in 
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its  communications.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
inforcements which  arrived  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber, the  communication  of  the  main  army  with  Vera  Crux 
was  cut  off  during  the  whole  period.  2dly.  The  whole 
army,  then  at  Puebla,  was  only  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
garrison  for  the  city  of  Mexico, — ^in  which  it  would  have 
been  shut  up,  incapable  of  offensive  movements.  3dly. 
The  main  army  of  Santa  Anna  was  yet  unbroken,  and 
would  have  been  left  free  to  have  fallen  on  the  advancing 
reinforcements,  attacking  them  in  detail.  Such  were  the 
conclusive  reasons  which  restrained  General  Scott's  desire 
to  advance,  and  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Puebla. 

Happily  the  delay  was  most  fortunate.  The  opportunity 
for  peaceful  negotiations  was  offered  to  Mexico.  Rein- 
forcements arrived.  The  possibility,  almost,  of  misfortune 
or  accident  was  removed  by  the  care,  foresight,  and  precau- 
tions which  time  enabled  the  commander  to  take.  Nor  was 
that  time  unemployed  or  useless  in  the  army.  None  knew 
better  than  Scott  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  discipline 
to  an  army.  None  knew  better  the  value  of  the  drill,  in 
giving  the  soldier  a  facile  use  of  arms,  and  ready  movement 
of  ihe  body.  More  than  thirty  years  previous,  Scott  had, 
in  the  camp  of  Buffalo,  availed  himself  of  a  leisure  period 
to  drill  and  discipline  that  gallant  brigade,  which  figured 
80  gloriously  on  the  fields  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara.' 

Previous  to  the  mission  of  Trist,  General  Scott  had 
nimself  made  every  possible  effort  to  conciliate  the  Mexi 
can  people,  to  inform  them  of  the  true  condition  of  things, 
to  point  out  the  disasters  which  certainly  awaited  them  in 
tuture  combats,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  United 
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Stales,  if  ilio  war  was  not  immediately  closed.  Some  ot 
his  orders  and  proclamations  in  Mexico  bear  the  stamp, 
not  merely  of  military  genius,  a  clear  foresight,  and  a  sa- 
gacious compreliension  of  surrounding  events,  but  ihcy 
have  also  the  marks  of  a  high  hterary  excellence,  which 
is  seldom  found  in  the  camp  and  the  field.  Of  this  char- 
acter was  his  Proclamation  from  Jalapa,  dated  May  11th, 
1847.  After  reciting  the  military  events  which  preceded 
the  bailie  of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  triumph  of  the  American 
arms,  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Mexican  generals,  the  cer- 
tain faie  of  tiie  soldiers,  he  calls  upon  the  Mexicans  to 
look  at  ihe  condition  of  their  country ;  its  citizens  and 
properly  liirealened, — the  possessions  of  the  Church  me- 
naced,— ihe  fortunes  of  the  rich  held  out  for  plunder, — 
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and  a  large  portion  of  our  army,  as  well  as  of  tiie  popula- 
lion  of  the  United  States,  are  Catholics,  hke  yourselves. 
We  punish  crime  wherever  we  find  it,  and  reward  merit 
and  virtue. 

"  The  army  of  the  United  States  respects,  and  will  al- 
ways respect,  private  property  of  every  description,  and 
the  property  of  the  Mexican  Church. 

"  Mexicans  !  the  past  cannot  be  remedied,  but  the  fu 
lure  may  be  provided  for.     Repeatedly  have  I  shown  you 
tliat  the  government  and  people  of  tlie  United  States  de- 
sire peace,  desire  your  sincere  friendship. 

'^  Abandon,  then,  rancorous  prejudices,  cease  to  be  the 
sport  of  individual  ambition,  and  conduct  yourselves  like 
a  great  American  nation  ;  leave  off  at  once  colonial  hab- 
its, and  learn  to  be  truly  free,  truly  republican,  and  you 
will  become  prosperous  and  happy,  for  you  possess  all 
the  elements  to  be  so.  Remember  that  you  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  your  happiness  is  not  to  come  from  Eu- 
rope.'* 

General  Scott  concludes  this  beautiful  letter  with  the 
declaration,  which  time  so  amply  fulfilled,-^*'  I  am 
marching  on  Puebla  and  Mexico ;  and  from  those  capi- 
tals I  shall  again  address  you." 

Nothing  has  more  surprised  European  observers  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  than  this  prophetic  precision  with 
which  Scott  announced,  in  advance,  all  the  events  of  his 
military  operations  !  The  order  for  the  bailie  of  Cerro 
Gordo  contained,  also,  the  announcement  of  its  perfect 
success  in  every  detail  !  And  now  this  proclamation  an- 
nounced, as  an  absolute  fact — predestined — that  from  the 
walls  of  Puebla  and  the  halls  of  Mexico,  he  would  again 
address  them       This  page,  which  narrates  these  events. 
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glides  on  wjih  no  more  cerlaimy  than  did  the  events  so 
prophclically  amiouiiced  ! 

This  proclamalion  corilained  no  vain  boast  of  liie  hu- 
manity or  llie  power  of  the  American.  Except  in  battle, 
no  injnry  had  been  done  ihe  citizens  of  Mexico.  Scott 
eniered  Mexico  with  ihe  avowed  deterrai nation  that  no 
lawless  pi  under  I  no  acts  of  unneeesaary  violence,  no  dis- 
respect to  the  sacred  character  of  Uie  Churchy  no  unhappy 
victims  of  miliiar}^  crime  should  disgrace  hia  army,  or  rise 
in  judgment  ugainsi  it  at  the  tribunal  of  history.  His  de- 
icrminalion  was  faitli fully  carried  oat.  Private  property, 
personal  rights,  the  temples  of  worship,  were  all  respect- 
ed i  and  the  army  w^as  made  illustrious,  not  less  by  its  ha- 
mainfy  than  its  victories* 

'i*he  dcliiv  at  PuebLi«  as  we  have   staled,  proved 
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nous  reinforcements,  minor  detachments,  the  garrison  of 
Jalapa,  the  convalescents,  invalids,  and  garrison  of  Pue- 
bla,  with  the  original  force,  constituted  the  army  of  Scott 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  is  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

ABMT  ON  THE  dm  DAY  OF  AUGUST,  1S47. 

Scott's  forces  at  Puebla,  (indading  all,) 7,000 

Cad wallader's  Brigade, 1 ,400 

Pillow's  "        1,800 

Pierce's  Corps     "         2,409 

Garrison  of  Puebla.  under  Colonel  Childs, 1,400 

Total  arrived  at  Puebla, 14,009 

Deduct  from  this,  garrison  of  Puebla,  with  the  sick 
in  hospitals, 3,261 

Total  marched  from  Puebla, 10,748 

Thus  the  effective  force  of  the  army  which  left  Puebla 
for  the  city  of  Mexico  was  just  10,748  men.  There 
were  left  in  Puebla  3,261  men  ;  of  whom  no  less  than 
1 ,900  were,  at  one  time,  in  the  hospitals  !  Of  these,  700 
there  found  their  graves  ! 

On  the  5th  of  August,  a  council  of  war  was  held  in 
Puebla,  at  which  the  heads  of  Divisions  and  Brigades 
were  present ;  among  whom  were  Major-Generals  Worth, 
Quitman,  and  Pillow,  with  Brigadiers  Twiggs,  Shields, 
and  Cadwallader.  At  this  council,  the  General-in-Chief 
(Scott)  laid  down  distinctly  the  plan  of  operations,  the 
routes,  and  the  modes  by  which  he  proposed  to  reach,  at 
tack,  and  capture  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  general  plan 
had  been  formed  before  he  left  the  city  of  Washington ; 
and  it  is  the  roost  remarkable  among  the  remarkable 
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ollected,  that  they  were  ■!»«'  «tf  uxm  mLj  i 
ments.     Ther  avcriiged  i»ot  aonre  ^aa  jblzx 
nmiiber  of  m  r^uneaty  aad  aoae  «f 
than  three  haDdred  men  tm 

As  there  was  bo  bx^  llf 
front,  Scott  direcsed  these  dmsioas  to  miort  lomrd 
arately  on  differetfl  dsjm,  thM  ther 
and  without  confasioD,  bat  so  tfatf  thej  cooid 
each  other  at  foor  honn*  noboe. 

On  the  7th  of  Aogusi,  HaiiKT*s  Bhgade  d  Caralrv; 
followed  by  the  9d  Dnisioo  imder  Twigsv.  co 
their  march.  On  the  6lh,  Qmunas^s  Dmrnnm  of 
teers  moTod  forwnd  ;  on  the  9ih,  toe  1st  Ihrmitm  voder 
Worth ;  and  on  the  lOlh,  the  3d  I>iTiiMB,  imder  PiUsw. 
Genera!  Scou  himself  joined  and  cootiBoed  wnh  the  lead* 
ing  division. 

Thus  commenced  ibc  march  <if  the  Angio-Ajumcui 
army  from  Puebla  lo  Mexico,  through  the  couiror  oooe 
densely  populated  by  the  Tlascalans,  and  not  far  fram  the 
road  travelled  by  Cortcz  in  the  first  conquest  of  Heiaco. 
The  troops  followed  the  stage-trareUed  rouie.     But  the 
route  of  Cortez  here  crossed  the  modem  road,  and,  pass- 
ing to  the  left  through  Cholnla,  and  round  the  base  c( 
Popocateptl,  rejoined  the  present  road  near  Lake  Chalco. 
Cholula  was  then  a  magnificent  city,  and  Cortez  pursued 
the  common  road  ;  but  that  city  is  now  a  ruin,  and  the 
road  has  been  changed  to  suit  tlie  modem  towns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Twiggs'  Di%'ision  look  up 
its  march  through  a  beautiful  rolling  country,  whose  gar- 
dens supplied  the  city  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
road  passed  over  the  Anahuac  range  of  the  Cordilleras, 
.and  from  point  to  point  presented  some  of  the  finest 
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scenery  in  tlje  world.     Nearly  thirty  miles  Ic  the  left,  but 
in  full  view,  arose  the  snow-topped  Popoca  eptl   and  its 
twin   summit   Iziac-cithuatl,  whose  icy  brows,  far  abofe 
ilie  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  rose  eighteen  thou 
sand  feet  in  ihe  air,  in  cold  and  isolated  glory  !      Under 
neath  these  sublime  summits,  and  amidst  the   ruins  of 
Clu  Iiila  and  Tlascala,  the  army  moved    on.      Gradually 
the  road  ascended  through  mountain  hills,  now  covered 
with  w(H)ds,  and  now  presenting  little  lakes  interspersed 
in  tiie  valleys.     They  had  ascended  a  height  of  ten  thou 
sand  feet,  amidst  the  Cordilleras,  when  the  thirsty  soldiei 
was  refreshed  with   the  water  of  a  little   stream,  of  icy 
coldness  and  crystal  purity,  whose  springs  were  in  the 
Snow  Mountains.' 

This  was  the  pass  of  Rio  Frio.     Here  the  army  had 
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felt  at  this  great  height,  our  fatigue  and  danger,  were  lur- 
gotten,  and  our  eyes  were  the  only  sense  that  thouglit  of 
enjoyment.  Mexico,  with  its  lofty  steeples  and  its  check- 
ered domes^ — its  bright  reality,  and  its  former  fame — its 
modem  splendor,  and  its  ancient  magnificence,  was  be- 
fore us ;  while  around,  on  every  side,  its  thousand  lakes 
seemed  like  silver  stars  on  a  velvet  mantle." 

This  was  the  picture  of  that  city  and  its  remarkable 
environs,  which  the  Anglo-American  now  came  to  con- 
quer. From  the  summit  of  volcanic  mountains  he  looked 
down,  like  an  eagle  from  the  cliffs,  upon  his  prey  below, 
but  not  without  admiration  of  the  beauty  which  surrounded 
his  weaker  adversary. 

The  army  was  now  on  the  great  road  from  Puebla  to 
Mexico,  which  passed  to  the  east  of  Lake  Chalco,  and 
between  that  and  Lake  Tezcuco.'  On  the  11th  inst.,  the 
division  reached  Ayotia,  north  of  Lake  Chalco,  and  only 
fifteen  miles  by  the  National  Road  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  where  it  waited  for  the  other  divisions  to  come 
up.  As  yet,  they  had  met  no  enemy.  The  time  had  now 
Gome,  however,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre 
llie  defences  of  Mexico,  and  determine  on  the  ultimate 
plan  of  action. 

By  referring  to  a  map  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  front  (to  the  north)  lay  the  great  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  along  the  south  border  of  which  wound  the 
National  Road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake.  South  of  Ayotia,  where  the  division  of  Twiggs 
now  lay,  is  Lake  Chalco.  West  of  Ayotia,  and  near 
Chalco,  is  Lake  Xochimilco.     West  of  that,  and  nearly 

'  Sknin  to  the  lisp  of  the  Bsttle-grouodt  in  Mexico,  page  860. 
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liie  main  roads  should  he  inarch  to  and  attack  the  city  ? 
Should  he  continue  on  the  National  Road,  and  storm  El 
Penon  ?  or  should  he  lurn  oil*  and  gain  the  Acapulco 
road  ?     Was  the  last  practicable  ? 

General  Scott  had  long  previously  determined,  if  possible, 
to  turn  the  enemy's  defences  on  the  Puebia  road,  and 
passing  round  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco,  approach  the 
city  on  the  Acapulco  road,  by  San  Augustine/  Tiie  com- 
mander of  an  army,  however,  must  act  practically  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  circumstances  which  surround  him.  Having 
advanced  the  army  to  the  point  at  which  the  choice  of 
approaches  must  be  determined,  a  reconnaissance  must 
now  be  made  to  settle  the  question.  This  duty  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Rifle  regiment,  accompanied  by  three  com- 
panies of  cavalry  ;  and  it  was  successfully  and  gallantly 
performed.  On  the  12th  of  August,  they  advanced  to 
El  Penon,  and  ascertained  its  position  and  defences 
Turning  to  the  left,  and  endeavoring  to  find  an  easier  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  they  came  upon  Mexicalcingo,  where 
five  strong  batteries  commanded  the  road.  Counter- 
marching, they  found  themselves  under  the  bristling  bat- 
teries of  El  Penon,  which  now  lay  between  them  and 
Twiggs'  camp.  They  were  not  attacked,  and,  after  a  rapid 
march,  arrived  in  camp  at  midnight.  This  was  pronounced 
by  General  Scott,  "the  boldest  reconnaissance  of  the  war.** 

El  Penon  is  a  rocky  bill,  impassable  on  one  side,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  and  mounted  with 
batteries  having  fifty-one  guns,  completely  conunanding 
and  enfilading  the  National  Road.  Gen.  Scott  thus  speaks 
of  it,  in  his  report  of  the  19th  of  August,  1847 : 

»  CkMral  Scott'i  Officbd  Raporl,  dated  Angnrt  IMfa,  1841 
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tlieir  line  of  march.  Worth's  corps  being  now  in  advance, 
and  the  others  following  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
advance. 

The  road  lay  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  the  base 
of  rocky  mountains,  and  at  times  crossing  their  spurs. 
The  hills  were  often  precipitous,  and  the  army  might  have 
been  much  obstructed  and  annoyed  by  sharp-shooters  and 
the  rolling  of  stones.  Little  of  this,  however,  was  at- 
tempted ;  and  in  two  days'  time  (on  the  17tb)  the  head  oi 
Worth's  division  had  reached  San  Augustine,  on  the  Aca- 
pulco  road.  Twiggs'  division,  which  was  in  advance,  but 
was  now  in  rear,  left  Ayotla  on  the  16th,  with  the  train; 
the  brigade  of  General  Smith  forming  the  rear-guard. 

At  the  village  of  Buena  Vista,  near  Lake  Chalco,  a 
Mexican  division  appeared,  and  there  was  a  slight  skir- 
mish, but  it  was  soon  ended,  the  Mexicans  retreating. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  army  of  Scott  was  concen 
trated  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  his  head-quarters  being  at 
San  Augustine.  The  movement  of  the  last  two  days  was 
one  of  great  importance.  On  the  13th,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  army  had  taken  position  east  of  and  beyond  Lake 
Chalco,  on  the  National  Road,  the  advance  being  at 
Ayotla,  fifteen  miles  from  Mexico.  On  the  18th,  it  was 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Chalco,  on  the  Acapulco  road,  and 
nine  miles  from  Mexico.  Lake  Chalco  and  the  Mexican 
defences  on  the  National  Road  had  been  completely  turned. 
The  fortifications  in  front  were  not  so  strong,  the  distance 
to  the  city  less,  and  the  field  of  operations  for  the  army 
better. 

We  have  now  followed  Scott  from  the  7th  of  March,  on 
which  he  left  the  Island  of  Lobos,  to  the  18th  of  August, 
on  which  he  is  in  full  view  of  the  capital  of  Mexico.    In 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1850. 

Mexican  Line  of  Defences. — Position  of  the  American  Army. — ^Battle  of 
Contreras. — Rout  of  the  Mexicans.— Recapture  of  the  Buena  Vista 
Ouns. — Battle  of  Chnrubtisca— Storm  of  the  TAte  da  Pont— Defeat  of 
the  Mexicans — ^Tmce. — ^Trist's  NegotiatioiiB. — ^Tfaeir  Fkilure. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  when  the  American  army  had 
gained  its  position  on  the  Acapulco  road,  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico was  surrounded  by  iwo  lines  of  defences,  manned  by 
a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  under  the  command 
of  General  Santa  Anna.  These  defences  must  be  over- 
come and  that  army  defeated,  before  Scott  can  enter  the 
city  and  conquer  a  peace.  The  fortifications  were  of  a 
most  formidable  character,  and  the  ground  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  could  not  be  passed  with  safety.  Mexico,  as 
we  have  seen,  lies  in  a  valley,  and  is  almost  the  lowest 
spot  in  the  valley.*  This  valley  was  probably,  at  some 
time,  the  bottom  of  a  great  lake,  of  which  Lakes  Tezcuco, 
Christobal,  Chalco,  and  Xochimilco  are  the  remains.  Not 
many  centuries  since,  the  city  of  Mexico  was  surrounded 
wholly  by  water,  and  approached  only  by  great  cause- 
ways, built  up  in  the  water.  These  causeways  yet  make 
the  only  good  and  safe  approaches  to  the  city ;  for,  in  the 
wet  season,  the  intermediate  spaces  are  covered  with  wa- 

>  The  Great  Square  of  Mexico  ia  but  one  foot  and  one  indi  higher  than 
the  level  of  Lake  Taieiioo^  and  is  mwmtX  foet  lower  than  the  oChir 
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ter,  and  in  the  dry  season  are  boggy  and  marshy.  Scott'i 
army  approached  the  city  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  country  was  dry,  yet  the  fields  were  unfit  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army.  Hence  it  was  by  the  main  roads  that 
the  army  must  attack  the  city,  and,  in  moving  forward, 
must  attack  and  capture  the  defences  on  one  or  more  of 
the  causeways.  Let  us  see  hojir  the  Mexican  defences 
were  situated. 

The  exterior  line  of  defences  commenced  with  El  Pe- 
non,  a  rocky  and  precipitous  hill,  near  Lake  Tezcuco, 
surmounted  with  batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  impreg- 
nable, except  with  great  loss  of  men.  This  fortress  com* 
manded  the  National  Road,  by  which  the  American  army 
had  advanced  beyond  Lake  Chalco,  and  to  defend  which 
Santa  Anna  had  placed  his  strongest  preparations.  West 
of  this,  on  another  causeway  leading  from  Lake  Xochi- 
milco  to  the  city,  was  Meocicalcingo^  also  surmounted 
with  batteries  and  breastworks.  To  attack  these  had 
been  decided  by  Scott  inexpedient.  He  therefore,  as  we 
have  seen,  turned  all  these  defences,  and,  marching  round 
Lake  Chalco,  was  now  at  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Acapul- 
CO  Road.  But  here,  again,  the  line  of  defences  was  con- 
tinued. Immediately  in  front  lay  the  fortified  village  of 
San  Anlonia.  Nearer  the  city,  where  the  road  crosses  a 
canal  or  stream,  was  ChurubuscOy  defended  by  a  Tele  du 
Pont  (Bridge-head)  in  front,  by  stone  houses  garrisoned, 
and  by  a  line  of  inlrenchments.  To  the  left  (west)  of  St. 
Augustine  was  the  hill  of  Contreras,  also  fortified  with 
batteries.  Between  that  and  St.  Augustine  the  ground  was 
covered  with  pedrigal,  or  lava-stone,  broken,  rough,  and 
almost  impassable.  Nearer  Mexico  is  Chapultepec,  a 
Iiill  strongly  fortified,  on  which  is  situated  the  Mexican 
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Military  College.  At  the  foot  and  near  the  hill  is  Molina 
del  Rey^  (the  King's  Mill,)  Casa  de  mata^  and  a  fortified 
stone  wall. 

These  defences,  as  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the 
map,'  covered  every  practicable  road  to  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Mexican  general 
(Santa  Anna)  had  chosen  and  prepared  his  plan  of  de- 
fence with  great  military*  skill.  There  was  no  neglected 
point  by  which  the  ci  y  could  be  assailed,  without  a  battle 
previously  fought  and  won.  The  fortifications  which 
must  be  taken  before  the  army  stormed  Chapultepec  or 
captured  Mexico,  were  these : 


Contreras 

Son  Antonia  . . . . 

Battoriea. 

1 

7 

Guns. 
22 
24 
15 

61 

InAmtry  Breartworluk 
0 
2 

Chumbusco .... 

2 

0 

Total 

10 

2 

These  fortifications  could  not  be  turned,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and,  even  if  turned,  could  not 
be  safely  left  in  the  lear.  The  time  had  now  come  for 
the  battle  of  Mexico,  which,  whether  it  were  one  or  several, 
must  in  its  finality  terminate  in  the  capture  of  these  for- 
tresses, and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mexican  army ;  or  the 
city  of  Mexico  could  not  be  taken,  nor  peace  result  from 
previous  victories.  This  Scott  had  foreseen ;  had  calcu- 
lated with  precision  the  surrender  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
the  successful  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  the 
turning  of  the  strong  defences  to  the  east  of  Lake  Chalco. 

>  See  plan. 
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that  San  Antonia  could  only  be  approached  in  front,  over 
a  narrow  causeway  of  great  length,  flanked  by  wet  ditches 
of  great  depth.*  To  the  right,  the  ground  was  too  boggy 
to  turn  this  post ;  and  to  the  left,  the  movement  of  troops 
must  be  over  the  pedrigal^  or  broken  stones  and  lava. 
This  consisted  of  such  sharp  rocks  and  broken  pieces, 
that  it  was  supposed  impassable.  Yet  it  was  over  this 
di£Scult  ground  that  Scott  determined  to  advance,  by  cut- 
ting a  road  through  these  obstructions,  and  finally  turning 
San  Antonia,  by  gaining  position  at  Coyahacen,  on  the 
San  Angel  road,  and  whence  they  might  attack  Antonia 
in  the  rear.  Accordingly,  Worth,  with  his  division,  was 
ordered  to  mask,  but  not  to  attack  Antonia  ;  while  the  ad* 
vance  on  Contreras  was  to  be  made  by  Pillow's  division 
cutting  a  road,  and  Twiggs'  covering  it  in  front. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  all  was  activity.  Valencia 
was  strongly  posted  in  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  heights 
of  Contreras.  Rincon  was  busy  fortifying  Churubusco; 
and  Santa  Anna  was  reinforcing  Contreras  and  San  Au* 
tonia  with  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  city.  The 
camp  of  Contreras  contained  about  seven  thousand  of  the 
best  Mexican  troops.  Santa  Anna  commanded  full  twelve 
thousand,  held  on  the  heights,  in  the  rear  of  Contreras, 
in  the  intrenchments,  and  behind  causeways,  between 
that  and  the  city.  The  divisions  of  Rincon  and  others  on 
the  Churubusco  side,  and  others  near,  amounted  to  several 
thousand  more.  The  whole  Mexican  force  present  on  the 
i9th  and  20th  amounted  to  twenty*five  thousand  men. 

On  the  American  side,  all  was  prepared  for  an  advance 
in  the  direction  of  Contreras.     Captain  Lee,  of  the  Engt- 
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the  movements  of  troops  during  the  action  which  ensued. 
Our  artillerymen  could  get  but  three  pieces  into  play,  while 
the  batteries  of  Contreras  had  twenty-two^  which  therefore 
rendered  our  lire  nearly  nugatory.  The  same  officer  quoted 
above, and  who  was  an  eye-witness,  says  :  "For two  hours, 
our  troops  stood  the  storm  of  iron  and  lead  which  hailed  upon 
them,  unmoved.  At  every  discharge  they  laid  flat  down, 
to  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of  the  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  we  (the  Rifles)  badly  hurt.  Thirteen  of 
the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fifteen  of  the 
cannoniers  killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  were  then 
recalled." 

The  American  cavaby  could  not  advance  on  the  ground 
passed,  and  the  infantry  could  not  advance  in  column, 
without  being  mowed  down  by  the  grape  and  canister  of 
the  batteries,  nor  advance  in  line,  without  being  ridden 
over  by  the  enemy'«  numerous  cavalry.*  The  action  of 
the  19ih  lasted  three  hours,  till  nighUall,  in  which  time 
the  American  troops  sustained  several  charges  of  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  and  maintained  their  position.  The 
action  of  the  day  was  indecisive.  Our  army,  however, 
had  gained  the  great  point  of  seeing  precisely  what  was  to 
be  done  the  next  day,  and  of  making  important  move- 
ments during  the  night. 

From  his  position  in  front  of  Contreras,  Scott,  with  the 
quick  perception  of  military  relations  which  belongs  only 
to  high  military  genius,  had  seen  Santa  Anna  reinforcing 
Contreras  by  troops  from  Mexico,  along  the  San  Angel 
road  ;  had  seen  the  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Contreras  com* 
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manding  ihat  road  ;  had  seen  the  ravines  in  rear  (west)  of 
Contreras  ;  and  had  seen  the  covering  of  woods  and 
orciiards  near  the  hamlet ;  and  had  formed,  at  a  glance, 
the  plan  which  was  uhimately  carried  into  effect.  This 
was  lo  throw  forward  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  evening, 
into  the  hamlets  of  Contreras  and  Anselda,  which  wcnikl 
cut  off  reinforcements  during  the  attack  on  Contreras,  and 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  when  that  intrench- 
nient  was  taken  ;  then  to  attack  Valencia  from  the  ravine 
in  the  roar,  while  a  strong  diversion  was  made  in  front. 
When  tliis  succeeded,  San  Antonia  could  be  turned,  and 
attacked  in  rear,  as  well  as  in  front.  Accordingly,  all  ar- 
rangenienls  were  made  for  this  result.  It  was  now  even- 
ing, and  the  brigade  of  Cadwallader  had  already  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  tiie  hamlet.  The  14th  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, under  Col.  Morgan,  was  then  ordered  by  Scott  to 
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able  to  bring  intelligence  from  Shields.*  At  night,  when 
the  brigades  of  Smith,  Riley,  Shields,  and  Ransom's  regi- 
ment, lay  in  and  about  the  hamlet  of  Contreras,  or  An- 
selda,  the  rain  poured  down,  so  that  the  stream  in  the  road 
flooded  them.  There  they  stood,  crowded  together, 
drenched  and  benumbed,  waiting  till  daylight.'  The  cry, 
however,  that  they  were  "  to  stomC^  the  enemy's  post,  re- 
animated them,  and  all  was  again  ready  for  action. 

At  3  A.  M.  of  the  20th,  the  decisive  movements  of  the 
day  commenced.  (General  Persifer  F.  Sm|th,  an  officer 
whose  skill  and  gallantry  are  of  the  highest  order,  was  first 
on  the  groimd,  and  became  the  immediate  commander  in 
the  action.  General  Shields,  his  senior,  yielded  that  po- 
sition to  him,  and  undertook  to  hold  the  village,  and  cut 
off  the  enemy's  retreat,  which  was  gallantly  performed. 

At  4  A.  M.,  the  troops  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had 
occupied  the  hamlet  and  road  of  Contreras  during  the 
night,  defiled  into  their  position  in  rear  of  the  enemy, 
through  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  -and  corn-fields. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  negligence  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, favored  our  troops  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
enemy's  batteries  and  their  whole  attention  appear  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  eastern  and  southern  declivity  of  the 
hills,  where  our  first  attack  had  been  made,  and  where 
they  anticipated  another.  On  the  contrary,  however,  tlic 
brigades  of  Riley,  Smith,  and  Cadwallader  had,  during 
the  night,  lain  in  the  village  on  the  norths  and  had  now 
crept  up  the  ravine  on  the  west,  till  nothing  but  the  crest 
of  a  hill  inter\'ened  between  them  and  the  Mexicans ! 


<  Scott's  Offidal  Report 

*  Letter  of  an  Officer  in  the  New  York  Gotuitr. 
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Riley  s  brigade  was  on  the  extreme  south,  in  the  ravine 
behind  the  enemy's  right,  Cadwallader's  next,  and  Smith's 
behind  ihe  enemy's  left,  all  ready  to  spring  up,  at  6  a.  m., 
when  liic  arrangements  were  completed.' 

Wlien  the  word  of  attack  was  given,  our  men  sprunfj^  up 
in  both  rear  and  flanks  of  the  astonished  Mexicans,  rushed 
headlong  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell-raell 
into  the  inirenchments  !  The  batteries  were  taken,  the 
army  of  Valencia  driven  out,  and  its  flying  remnants  pur- 
sued on  the  road  to  Mexico  !  So  admirable  were  the  dis- 
positions, and  so  energetic  the  action,  that  the  battle  was 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  begun !  The  actual  conflict 
lasted  but  sei:cnteen  minutes  !  The  pursuit  was  for  hours. 
The  results  were  gigantic.  Of  the  scene  during  the  bat- 
tle, we  take  a  description  from  the  same  graphic  writer 
to  whom  we  have  before  referred  : 

At  last,  \\isl  at  daylight,  (leneral  Smith,  slowly  walk* 
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The  earthen  parapet  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  and  the 
blows  of  the  stocks  could  be  plainly  heard,  mingled  with 
the  yells  and  groans  around.  Just  before  the  charge  was 
made,  a  large  body  of  lancers  came  winding  up  the  road, 
looking  most  splendidly  in  their  brilliant  uniforms.  They 
never  got  to  the  work,  but  turned  and  fled.'  In  an  in- 
stant  all  was  one  mass  of  confusion,  each  trying  to  be 
foremost  in  the  flight.  The  road  was  literally  blocked 
up ;  and,  while  many  perished  by  their  own  guns,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  fire  on  the  mass  from  the  danger  of 
killing  our  own  men.  Some  fled  up  the  ravine  on  the 
left,  or  on  the  right,  and  many  of  these  were  slain  by  turn- 
ing *lheir  own  guns  upon  them.  Towards  the  city,  the 
rifles  and  2d  infantry  led  off  the  pursuit.  Seeing  that  a 
large  crowd  of  fugitives  were  jammed  up  in  a  pass  in  the 
road,  some  of  the  men  ran  through  the  corn-field,  and  by 
thus  heading  them  ofl"  and  firing  down  upon  them,  about 
thirty  men  took  over  five  hundred  prisoners,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  them  officers."* 

The  position  of  Shields  was  now  made  eflfective.  His 
New  York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers  were  now  or- 
dered into  the  road  to  cut  off"  the  retreat  of  Valencia's 
corps.  Large  parties  were  met  by  the  fire  of  these  regi- 
ments, and  either  scattered  or  made  prisoners.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  were  taken,  of  whom  twenty- 
five  were  officers,  including  General  Nicholas  Mendoza. 


*  This  dastardly  conduct  of  tlie  Mexican  cavalry,  commaoded  by  Gen- 
eral Torrejun,  is  fully  described  by  General  Salas  (Mexican)  in  his  Offi- 
cial Report  He  says  that  Torrejon  **  fled  like  a  coward,  and  the  caralry 
followed  his  example** 

'  Letter  of  an  officer  m  the  New  York  Ootnier. 
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The  results  of  the  battle  are  thus  described  by  General 
Scott,  in  his  Official  Report  :* 

"  Tnus  was  the  great  victory  of  Contreras  achieved  ; 
one  road  to  the  capital  opened  ;  700  of  the  enemy  killed ; 
813  prisoners,  including,  among  88  officers,  4  generals; 
besides  many  colors  and  standards ;  22  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance,  half  of  large  calibre  ;  thousands  of  small  arms 
and  accoutrements  ;  an  immense  quantity  of  shot,  shells, 
powder,  and  cartridges ;  700  pack  mules,  many  horses, 
&c.,  &c. — all  in  our  hands." 

Salas,  Mendoza,  Garcia,  and  Guadalupe,  among 
the  principal  Mexican  generals,  were  captured.  The  two 
brass  cannon  taken  from  us  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
were  recaptured.  Of  this  event  General  Scott  thus 
speaks  : 
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Anna,  supporting  them, — ^making  nearly  twenty  thousand 
of  the  enemy  actually  in  the  field.  It  was  fought  and 
won  so  rapidly,  that  the  divisions  of  Worth  and  Quitman, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  front,  east, 
had  not  time  to  arrive  !  But  it  was  not  merely  the  battle 
which  gave  consequence  and  brilliancy  to  this  achieve- 
ment: it  illustrated,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  high 
skill  and  superior  strategy  by  which  Scott  accomplished 
his  triumphal  conquest  of  Mexico.  We  have  seen  him 
turning  all  the  strong  eastern  defences  of  Mexico,  making 
San  Augustine  the  centre  of  his  operations  ;  and  now  we 
see  him  turning  San  Antonia,  by  this  storm  and  victory 
at  Conlreras.  The  moment  the  divisions  of  Twiggs  and 
Pillow  had  achieved  the  victory,  and  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  Mexicans,  they  were  on  the  road,  through  San  Angel 
and  Coyohacan,  to  Churubusco,  which  they  would  attack 
in  flank,  and  San  Antonia  in  the  rear !  It  was  this  strate- 
getic  movement,  and  its  successful  result,  which  cleared 
the  road  to  Mexico. 

At  8  A.  M.,  five  hours  after  the  troops  commenced 
taking  their  positions  in  the  ravine  of  Contreras,  and  two 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  all  was  ended  on 
the  heights  and  in  the  village  of  Contreras.  The  rem- 
nants of  Valencia's  corps,  who  had  escaped  death  or  cap- 
tivity, had  fled  to  the  main  army.  The  decisive  move- 
ment which  cut  the  enemy's  line,  and  opened  the  road  to 
Churubusco,  was  completed.  The  dvisions  of  Twiggs 
and  Pillow  were  now  in  full  march  through  the  village  of 
San  Angel  towards  the  Bridge-head. 

From  the  village  of  Contreras  to  that  of  Churubusco  is 
about  five  miles  by  the  road  which  crosses  from  San  An- 
gel through  Coyohacan,— the  last  viUftge  being  about  one 
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mile  from  ihe  fortified  church.  This  distance  it  would 
lake  two  or  three  hours  for  troops  with  artillery  to  pass 
over  and  be  prepared  for  action. 

In  the  mean  while,  (as  we  have  stated,)  Worth's  and 
Quitman's  divisions,  which  had  moved  towards  Contre- 
ras  to  make  a  diversion  in  front,  but  which  had  not  arrived 
when  the  battle  was  terminated,  were  countermarched  to 
attack  and  carry  Antonia.  That  post,  being  now  de- 
prived of  the  support  of  Contreras,  could  be  turned;  and 
it  was  turned  by  Colonel  Clarke's  Brigade,  which  (con- 
ducted  by  Captain  Mason  of  the  Engineers,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hardcastle  of  the  Topographical  Corps)  made  a 
sweep  to  the  left,  and  came  out  on  the  high  road  to  Mex- 
ico.' While  this  was  doing,  however,  the  garrison  of 
Antonia,  perceiving  that  their  position  was  now  untena- 
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ican  Republic,  the  heart  of  the  Spanish- Aztec  empire,  lay 
in  full  view, — to  be  defended  on  one  side  with  all  the 
strength  of  excited  nationality,  and  assailed  on  the  other 
with  all  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-American, — determined 
to  conquer  a  peace  by  glorious  victory !  None  in  our 
camp  doubted  the  issue.  With  the  American  soldier,  to 
march  is  to  fight,  and  to  fight  is  to  conquer.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Churubusco  presented  two  points  of  strong  de- 
fence, which  must  be  carried  by  main  force.  The  Jirst 
was  the  Tete  du  Pont^  (Bridge-head,)  which  was  erected 
on  the  main  causeway,  in  front  of  the  Bridge  over  Chu- 
rubusco river,  and  consisted  of  ^wo  bastions  with  flanks. 
This  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  mounted  with  batte* 
ries. 

The  second  fortification  was  the  Convent-Church, 
about  five  hundred  yards  to  the  west,  and  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  river.  Around  this  lay  the  hacienda,  or 
hamlet  The  defences  were,  on  the  outside,  a  covering 
of  stone  walls ;  next  to  these  a  stone  building  or  forlifi- 
calion  with  higher  walls,  and  above  all  a  stone  church 
higher  than  either.  The  outside  walls  were  pifcrced  with 
two  ranges  of  embrasures,  and  high  enough  to  command 
the  surrounding  country,  and  fire  plungingly  upon  those 
approaching  to  the  assault.^  The  church  and  the  hacien- 
da were  surrounded  by  this  outside  field-work.  By  pass- 
ing along  the  causeway,  the  church  and  field-work  would 
be  left  a  little  on  the  west  side,  and  the  troops  would  be 
first  arrested  by  the  T^te  du  Pont.  This  was  the  case 
with  Worth's  division. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  San  Antonia,  and  the 

'ScotrtOffieiaB«p«i 
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general  in.irch  of  all  the  American  divisions  soon  after  6 
A.  M.,  commenced  the  grand  movement  of  the  day.  On 
llie  west,  ihc  divisions  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow  were  ad- 
vancing on  ihe  cross-road  from  San  Angel,  by  Coyoha- 
can  ;  and  on  I  lie  causeway  south  the  division  of  Worth 
was  rapidly  coming  up  to  storm  the  Tele  du  Pont.  The 
brigade  of  Quitman,  consisting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers and  U.  8.  Marines,  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
general  depul  at  San  Augustine.  General  Scott  well  re- 
marked in  his  report,  that  this  might  have  become  the 
post  of  honor ;  for  it  might  have  been  suddenly  attacked, 
and  its  loss  would  have  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
army.' 

At  1  p.  M.  the  different  divisions  of  the  army  were  uni- 
ted (not  in  line)  in  one  circuit  of  attack ;  those  on  the 
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nia,  and,  in  fine,  the  residue  of  Santa  Anna's  army,  were  all 
concentrated  in  or  behind  Churubusco. 

General  Scott  had,  in  the  mean  while,  placed  himself 
at  Coyohacan,  where,  just  one  mile  from  Churubusco,  he 
made  the  arrangements  of  the  day.  On  the  19th  he  was 
posted  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  Contreras,  whence  he 
had  given  directions  for  the  storm  of  hill  and  batteries. 
Early  this  morning  he  had  directed  the  forward  morement 
of  Worth  on  the  Tete  du  Pont.  Being  without  escort 
at  Coyohacan,  the  General-in-chief  now  advanced  in  the 
rear  of  Twiggs'  division,  as  it  advanced  to  the  storm  of 
the  fortified  church  and  convent  The  attack  on  that  post 
was  made  by  the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Riley  (Twiggs' 
command) — less  the  Rifles,  who  were  soon  after  sent  to 
the  support  of  Shields.  That  officer,  with  his  own  brig- 
ade, (New  York  and  South  Carohna  Volunteers,)  and  the 
brigade  of  Pierce  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
American  left  wing,  which  were  advancing  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right  and  rear,  by  a  third  road  leading  in  that 
direction.*  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  favor  the 
movement  on  the  convent,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat 
to  the  capital. 

In  the  morning  two  battles  had  been  fought  and  won, 
at  Contreras  and  Antonia.  Now  three  battles  were  going 
on  at  once  !  On  the  right  of  the  American  line.  Worth 
advancing  on  the  causeway  was  storming  the  Tete  du 
Pont.  In  the  middle  ground,  Twiggs  was  assaulting, 
amidst  a  tremendous  fire,  the  church  and  convent ;  and 
far  to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Mexicans, 
Shields  was  assailing  their  lines.    When  Scott  reached 

*  ScoMft  OAcJya  Rspni 
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the  scene  of  action,  the  battle  raged  from  the  right  to  tlie 
lefl  of  our  wliole  line. 

The  baiile  of  the  Tete  du  Pont  was  first  decided.  Two 
columns,  under  Garland  and  Clarke  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  work  under  the  fire  of  a  long 
line  of  infantry,  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  and  of  sevenl 
pieces  of  artillery  in  battery.  Moving  perpendicularly  to 
the  work,  they  suffered  much  ;  but  their  coolness,  cn- 
erg}s  and  determination  overcame  all  difficulties.  The 
Tete  du  Pont  was  assaulted  and  carried  by  the  bayonet 
Its  deep  and  wet  ditch  was  first  gallantly  crossed  by  the 
8th  and  5th  infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Waite  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Scott.  The  storming  parties  entered 
the  fort,  and  the  enemy  rapidly  retreated  on  the  road  to 
Mexico.     This  was  the  third  victory  of  the  20th  of  Aa- 
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the  hoi  elements  of  destruction  rolled  over  the  field  !    The 
harsh  voices  of  death  were  mingled  with  the  roar  of  artil 
lery,  and  crimson  banners  flamed  over  the  battle. 

The  veterans  of  Smith  and  Riley  quailed  not  amidst 
the  whirlwind  of  fire  and  the  storm  of  balls  which  rolled 
from  the  well-directed  guns  of  San  Pablo  in  front,  while 
far  to  the  left,  the  gallant  volunteers  of  Carolina  and  New 
York  were  rapidly  filHng  their  untimely,  though  glorious 
graves  !  Here,  the  Mexican  general,  Rincon,  ably  de- 
fended his  post.  There,  the  masses  of  Santa  Anna 
poured  themselves  on  the  division  of  Shields  I  A  lurid 
canopy  of  sulphurous  smoke  rose  ever  the  heads  of  the 
combatants,  and,  far  over  the  ancient  plains  of  Mexico, 
rolled  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  crash  of  arms — that  aw* 
ful  music  which  makes  the  song  of  battle  the  prelude  of 
death,  and  the  voice  of  angry  nations.  One  might  ima- 
gine the  fierce  spirit  of  Guatimozin  hovering  exultant  over 
the  plain,  where  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  the  enemies  of 
his  race,  poured  out  in  mortal  conflict  (as  if  in  just  retri- 
bution) their  blood  and  their  lives,  over  the  graves  of  his 
fathers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  desperate  defence  was 
made  at  San  Pablo,  by  a  company  of  deserters  from  the 
American  army, — more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  and 
commanded  by  Thomas  Riley,  a  deserter  from  the  3d  In- 
fantry.'    They  manned  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  often 

'  Twenty-nine  of  these  men  were  captured  and  tried  by  a  general 
Court  Martial,  of  which  Colonel  Riley,  of  tlie  2d  Infiintry,  was  President 
The  Court  found  them  guilty,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  hung.  In  a  gco- 
eral  order,  dated  the  8th  of  September,  (General  Soott^  approved  the  sen- 
tence, with  the  ezoeptioD  of  thru  who  bad  deserted  previous  to  the  war ; 
lm>  others  who  wer«  rteommeDdtd  to  &vor  by  tiit  Ooart,  and  fomt  in 
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tore  down  the  white  flag,  when  hoisted  by  the  Mezicant ! 
They  fought  desperately,  and,  irom  their  position,  the 
firing  was  tremendous. 

In  vain,  however,  was  displayed  all  this  fiercenesSy  and 
in  vain  were  the  strong  defences  of  Churubusco !  The 
fall  of  the  Tete  du  Pont  enabled  Captain  Larkiu  Smilh 
and  Lieutenant  Snellingofthe  8th  Infantry,  to  seize  upoo 
a  field-piece  and  fire  from  the  flank  upon  the  citadel.  In 
just  three  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle  by 
Twiggs,  the  citadel  (San  Pablo)  was  entered,  swoid  io 
hand,  by  two  companies  of  the  third  Infantry,  under  Cap- 
tains Alexander  and  J.  M.  Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Shep- 
ler.  Captain  Alexander  received  the  surrender,  and  hoist- 
ed on  tiie  balcony  the  flag  of  the  3d  Infantry.  This  wu 
the  fourth  victory  of  the  day  ! 

Another  battle  yet  raged  !    Another  victory  was  yet  to  be 
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taken  fainting  from  the  field ;  the  brave  Butler  fell ;  and 
many  a  gallant  soldier  sunk  to  rise  no  more  !  It  wai  a 
memorable  field.  And  victory  again  crowned  tlie  Amer* 
ican  arms,  in  ihx^ fifth  battle  of  this  illustrioui  day  ! 

The  enemy  retreated  rapidly  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  along  the  causeway 
and  over  the  dead  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  gales  of  Mexi- 
co were  reached,  that  the  impulsive  Kearney  reined  in  his 
horse.' 

Thus  closed  what  may  be  historically  termed  the  Bat- 
tle OP  THB  Valley  op  Mexico,  consisting,  in  fact,  of 
five  detached  actions,  each  gallantly  fought  and  triumph 
antly  won ! 

The  numerical  forces  engaged  were  in  all  about  9000 
effective  American  soldiers  to  32,000  Mexicans ;  the 
former  commanded,  in  chief,  by  General  Scott,  and  the 
latter  by  General  Santa  Anna.  The  grand  result  was  a 
complete /orcin^  and  capture  of  the  exterior  line  of  Mexi- 
can defences — of  Contreras,  San  Antonia,  and  Churubus- 
co — opening  the  causeways  to  the  city,  and  leaving  it  no 
resources  but  its  gates  and  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  great,*  but  not  more  than 

'  Orders  had  been  dispatched  to  recall  the  dragoons,  bot  they  were 
not  received  in  time;  and  Captain  Kearney,  who  had  lost  an  arm, 
stopped  only  at  the  gates  of  Mezioa 

*  The  losses  sustained  by  both  armies  in  the  battles  of  Mezioo  may  ba 
thus  stated : 

Jlmtriean  Lot*.  Mtxiemm  Lm*. 

KiUed 189  Killed 1,250 

Wounded 876  Wounded 2,000 

Missing .^ 88  Prisoners... 2,600 

Total JfiSi  Aii88ing. JJW) 

TotaL- 12.000 

Tbe  total  above  of  Mezkaii  Ion  ia  derirtd  fifen  the  r«port  oi  Santa 
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got  for  a  moment  his  own  position,  that  he  was  defeated 
and  a  prisoner ;  and  saw  and  thought  only  of  the  enlbu« 
siasm  by  which  he  was  surrounded."^ 

Thus  passed  the  20th  of  August  in  the  valley  of  Mexi-  ' 
CO.  It  was  unsurpassed  in  dramatic  interest  or  national 
glory  by  any  thing  which  had  preceded  it  in  American 
military  history.  The  shades  of  evening  gathered  round 
the  hamlet  of  Churubusco,  alid  all  was  still,  as  if  no 
fierce  tempest  of  bloody  war  had  ever  passed  over  that 
peaceful  scene !  The  bugle  sounded  the  last  call.  The 
wearied  soldier  sank  to  rest.  The  moon  and  the  stars 
kept  watch  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Passed  were 
the  thunders  of  artillery,  and  quenched  their  fires,  as  it 
the  roar  and  flame  of  that  silent  volcano,  which  now  rears 
its  snow-crowned  summit  on  the  distant  horizon  I 

The  next  morning  (the  21st)  General  Scott,  on  his  way 
to  Coyohacan,  was  met  by  propositions  for  an  armistice. 
He  rejected  them,  the  time  asked  being  not  agreed  to. 
He  informed  the  commissioners  that  he  should  sleep  at 
Tacubaya.  They  told  him  if  he  would  delay  his  march, 
they  would  direct  the  fortress  of  Chapultepec  not  to  fire 
on  him.  But  he  did  not  delay  his  march.  He  entered 
Tacubaya,  attended  by  the  dragoons  alone,  and  that  night 
occupied  the  Archi-Episcopal  palace  of  Mexico.  He 
might  have  entered  the  Plaza  of  Mexico  by  storm,  but 
did  not.  He  chose  rather  to  cultivate  the  milder  gracea 
of  humanity,  than  to  seize,  at  the  expense  of  new  blood, 
new  laurels  in  Mexico.  The  voice  of  Peace  whispered 
*'  Forbearance"  in  his  ear,  and  he  answered,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  magnanimity,  '*  Too  much  blood  has  been 

*  Letter  in  tiM  Jmuml  ^Omanrnm 
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already  shed  in  this  unnatural  war."*  No  laurel  he  bas 
won  in  war,  no  renown  which  is  chanted  by  the  voice  of 
victory,  will,  in  the  estimation  of  posterity^  be  greener  or 
more  worthy,  than  that  which  he  has  won  by  a  conliuual 
deference  to  the  claims  of  peace  and  humanity. 

The  views  of  General  Scott,  in  reference  to  the  effort 
he  should  make  for  peace,  are  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  Report  of  the  28th  of  August : 

**  After  so  many  victories,  we  might,  with  but  little  ad- 
ditional loss,  have  occupied  the  capital  the  same  eveoing. 
But  Mr.  Trist,  commissioner,  &c.,  as  well  as  myself,  bad 
been  admonished  by  the  best  friends  of  peace — intelligent 
neutrals  and  some  American  residents — against  precipita 
tion  ;  lest,  by  wantonly  driving  away  the  government  and 
otiiers,  dishonored,  we  might  scatter  the  elements  of 
pejicc,  excite  a  spirit  of  national  desperation,  and  thus  in- 
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sioners  to  treat  of  peace  were  appointed  on  both  sides. 
We  need  not  detail  the  negotiations  which  took  place. 
They  belong  to  general,  rather  than  personal  history,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Mexican  war.^  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  discussions  between  Mr.  Trist 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commissioners 
(General  Herrera,  General  Conto,  General  Villamil,  Mr. 
Arroyo,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Atristain)  appointed  on  tlie 
part  of  Mexico,  were  continued  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  7th  of  September,  when  they  were  broken  off. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  the  Mexicans 
of  the  city  were  secretly  conveying  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec.  A  letter  from  a 
Mexican'  to  a  correspondent  in  New  York,  thus  expresses 
the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  : — "  Anticipating  a 
breach  of  the  armistice,  Santa  Anna,  for  several  days,  had 
caused  to  be  conveyed,  in  every  possible  manner,  so  as 
not  to  excite  suspicion,  arms,  munitions,  and  food  to  the 
fortress  of  Chapultepec.  Our  citizens  had  carried  under 
their  mantles,  and  on  their  mules,  a  great  quantity  of 
powder,  balls,  and  provisions,  without  being  once  discov* 
ered,  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  security  and  confidence 
among  the  Americans.  Genera}  Scott  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  on  attacking  Chapultepec,  to  find  such  obsti- 
nate resistance." 

Whether  General  Scott  was  surprised  or  not,  (though 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  unsuspicious  of  that  insin 

>  **  The  Mexican  War  :  a  Hittory  of  it4  origin,  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  victorieSf  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  CapitalP  By 
Edward  D.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy.  PatiUthod 
by  A.  a  Barnes  <fc  Co,  51  John-etreet,  N.  T. 
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cerity  which  seems  habitual  in  the  Mexican  characlery) 
this  lelter  (which  appears  authentic)  prorea  that  the  armis- 
tice was  intentionally  violated  by  Santa  Anna. 

General  Scott,  however,  seems  to  hare  known  what 
was  going  on.  For,  on  the  6th  of  September,  he  ad- 
dressed, from  Taciibaya,  a  note  to  Santa  Anna,  in  which 
he  slates  that  the  7th  and  12th  Articles  of  the  Military 
Convention,  which  stipulated  for  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  Mexico,  liad  been  violated  ;  and  that  he  had  good 
reason  for  bcHeving,  that  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
3d  Article  also  had  been  violated.  He  stated  that  he  had, 
therefore,  a  right  to  recommence  hostilities  without  no- 
tice ;  but  that  in  order  to  allow  time  for  explanation,  he 
would  notify  him,  that  if  satisfaction  on  these  points  was 
not  given  by  12  o'clock  the  next  day,  (tlie  7th,)  the  armis- 
tice would  terminate  at  that  hour. 
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No  hand  of  violence  or  word  of  contempt  was  allowed 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  in  regard  to  the  temples 
and  worship  of  religion  in  Mexico.  There  was,  in  all  the 
conduct  of  Scott  towards  the  private  property  and  reli- 
gious rights  of  the  Mexican  people,  a  high  honor  and  a 
manly  humanity  which  claims  praise  from  all  who  love 
mercy  or  regard  justice. 

Thus  ended  the  armistice ;  and  the  Amencan  army, 
which  had  closed  the  20th  of  August  in  a  series  of  splen- 
did victories,  now  prepared  to  resume,  amidst  struggle 
and  battle,  its  triumphant  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Description  of  the  Defences  of  Mexica — Of  Molino  del  Rej.— Of  Ch» 
puUepec. — Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. — Storm  of  Chapultepea — C^h 
ture  of  Mexico. — Entrance  into  the  City. — Scott's  Addreaa. — InsiuTeO' 
tion  of  the  Leperos. — Scott's  Orders. — Speech  to  the  Rifles. — Soott 
levies  Contributions. — Police  Regulations. — Quiet  of  the  Citj. 

At  \2  meridian  of  the  7th  of  September,  1847,  the  ar- 
mistice, or  military  convention,  between  the  armies  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  Stales,  terminated,  by  the  terms 
of  General  Scott's  note  to  Santa  Anna.  The  Mexicans, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  lime  occu- 
pied in  ncgoiialions  to  arm  and  provision  their  remaining 
fortifications.  We  must  now  take  a  glance  at  their  de- 
fences, in  order  to  understand  what  was  yet  necessary  to 
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village  of  Tacubaya,  another  road  led  to  the  Piedad  cause- 
way ;  also  leading  to  the  Bdien  gateJ  The  farthest  point 
of  either  of  these  three  roads  (the  Piedad  causeway)  was 
only  2500  yards  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  Tacubaya  cause* 
ways  to  tlie  Belen  and  San  Cosmo  gates  was  under  the  fire 
of  the  castle.  The  city  itself  was  within  reach  of  bom* 
bardment  from  heavy  mortars.  This  view  of  the  topog 
raphy  and  localities  around  Chapultepec  will  inform  the 
reader  why  it  was  necessary  to  the  military  possession  of 
Mexico,  that  Chapultepec  should  be  taken.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defences  which  re 
mained  to  be  taken. 

Chapultepec  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  called,  in  the  Aztec 
language,  **  Grasshopper's  Hill."  It  rose  from  the  former 
margin  of  the  lake,  was  the  resort  of  the  Aztec  princes, 
and  is  the  real  site  of  the  much-sought  Halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas.  Here  are  the  remains  of  gardens,  groves,  and 
grottoes — the  lingering  remnants  of  that  magnificence 
which  adorned  the  ancient  city  of  Mexico.  Here,  also, 
the  Spanish  viceroys  selected  their  residence,  as  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  And  here  was  now 
placed  the  Military  College.  The  cadets  of  the  institution 
were  now  among  its  defenders.  The  buildingd  on  the  top 
were  well  fortified,  and  the  base  of  the  hill  was  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  thick  stone  wall.  On  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  this  hill  was  abrupt  and  stony.  On  the  west 
only  (from  the  city)  it  seemed  to  permit  any  approach. 
On  this  side,  down  the  slope,  was  a  heavy  forest.  On 
this  side,  the  American  commander  determined  to  assault 
it ;  but  here,  also,  were  formidable  defences. 
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El  ]\Iolino  del  Rey  is  just  at  the  foot  of  this  hill-slope, 
adjoins  the  grove  of  trees,  and  is  a  stone  building  of  thick 
and  iiigh  walls,  with  lowers  at  the  end.  This  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  nnade  a  sort  of  depot,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  used  as  a  foundry  recently,  though  really 
built  for  mills,  and  called  "the  King's  Mill." 

Casa  de  Mata  is  another  massive,  thick-walled  stone 
building,  standing  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  west 
of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  that  and  the 
castle  of  Chapultepec.  It  is  also  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  de» 
clivity  or  ridge,  descending  from  the  village  of  Tacubajra. 

(jeneral  Scott  had  ascertained  that  the  Molino  del  Re^ 
actually  contained  a  cannon  foundry  of  great  use  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  that  within  the  last  two  days  (prior  to  the 7th), 
church  bells  had  been  sent  out  to  be  cast  into  cannon.'  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  discovered  that  Ca^a  de  Mata  con- 
lained  a  large  supply  of  powder.     A  large  bodi 
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the  enemy  were  unknown  before  the  attack,  and  proved 
in  the  end  to  be  greater  than  was  anticipated.  According 
to  the  Mexican  account,  the  Casa  de  Mata  was  occupied 
by  1500  Mexican  regulars,  under  the  command  of  General 
Perez.'  The  MoHno  del  Rey  was  commanded  by  General 
Leon,  who  had  with  him  the  battalion  of  Mina,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Balderos ;  the  battalions  of  Union  and 
La  Patria,  from  Oaxaca ;  and  a  body  from  Queretaro, 
mostly  National  Guards.'  Besides  these,  there  were  in 
lines,  extending  from  post  to  post,  ten  thousand  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  Santa  Anna.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained from  prisoners  that  the  whole  Mexican  force  en- 
gaged amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  men.' 

The  corps  ordered  by  General  Scott  to  the  attack  of 
this  line  was  composed  as  follows : 

Ist  Division  (General  Worth), about  2,000 

Cadwallader's  Brigade  (llth,  14th,  and  Voltigeors),.  .784 
Three  squadrons  of  dragoons  and  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  under  Major  Sumner, 270 

Drum's  battery  (three  field-pieces),     \ 

Huger's  battery  (two  24-pounder8),    \ 

Total  corps  of  General  Worth* men,  3164 

Worth's  dispositions  for  the  attack  conformed  to  the 
enemy's  line  of  defences.  The  enemy's  left  wing  rested 
on  Molino  del  Rey,  extending  to  Chapultepec  ;  his  centre 
was  formed  in  lines,  defended  by  a  field-battery ;  and  his 
right  wing  rested  on  Casa  de  Mata.  The  weak  pmnt  was 
the  centre,  and  it  was  there  that  Worth  directed  an  at^ 
saulting  party  of  fiye  hundred  picked  men,  under  the 

'  Soott*B  Official  Roporl  *  Worth's  Report 
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cotiirji.iiid  ul  Major  Wrighl,  of  the  8tli  Infaolry,  Th 
was  supported  by  Huger's  battery.  Garland's  hngrn 
formed  the  Tv^hi  wing,  supporled  by  Drum's  bauery,  a 
lackatig  Mt>lmn  del  Rey,  and  endeavoring  to  cul  il  o 
from  I  fie  support  of  Chapuhepec,  The  2d  Brigade,  cocn 
inanded  by  CoL  McTnlo»h,  and  supported  by  Duncan'3  bil 
lery, formed  llse  left;  between  which  and  Huger's  battel^ 
on  a  ridi^e,  wsis  placed  Cadwallader's  brigade,  in  reseire. 
Ai  3  o'cKk  k  on  I  he  morning  of  the  8lh  of  Septembe 
ilie  !M'veral  tulumns  were  put  in  motion  ;  and  at  dawnlb 
nrliurj  curuuiunced,  by  the  opening  of  Huger's  guns  03 
Moll  no  tie  I  Key.  A  sensible  effect  was  produced,  wbe 
the  euhinm  imder  Wright,  guided  by  Captain  Mason  e 
the  Erigiijeeii!,  dashed  forward  to  the  assault-  Ruihioj 
fur  ward,  tlicy  drove  infantry  and  anilleryinen  before  them 
The  fielii-ljuiien  was  taken,  and  the  guns  turned  upon  lb 
enemy.     Ju^t  then,  however,  he  rallied,  and,  with   supe 
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of  Mcintosh  charging  on,  and  the  enemy,  behind  walls 
and  parapets,  pouring  upon  them  a  deadly  iire.  Here 
Col.  Scott,  Waiie,  and  Mcintosh  fell ;  while  our  gallant 
men,  for  a  moment  dismayed,  fell  back  behind  Duncan's 
battery.  Then  advanced  a  splendid  column  of  Mexican 
cavalry,  in  bright  uniforms,  defiling  round  the  right  of  their 
inirenchments,  to  fall  upon  our  repulsed  column.  But 
now  the  fire  of  Duncan's  battery  opens  upon  them,  when 
near  by,  scattering  their  columns  in  confusion.  Shunner's 
dragoons  then  charge  upon  them,  and  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  is  complete !  Our  battery  again  re-opens  upon  Cdsa 
de  Mala,  A  few  shots  more,  and  the  Mexican  infantry 
retreat.  The  cavalry  is  already  routed,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions are  abandoned.  The  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  has 
been  fought  and  won.  The  Mexican  army,  numbering 
fourteen  thousand,  when  well  posted,  and  supported  by 
three  strong  fortifications,  had  been  defeated  by  one-fourth 
their  number,  fighting  without  defences  !  This  victory, 
though  glorious,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  recorded  in 
American  history.' 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  Worth's  whole  corps  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  !  The  Mexican  loss  was  equally  great 
Leon,  Balderos,  Huerto,  Mateos,  and  others  of  their  best 
officers,  were  killed  ;  while  fifty-two  commissioned  officers 
and  eight  hundred  men  remained  prisoners  in  the  Amer- 


*  The  official  return  of  troops  engaged,  under  the  command  of  Oeoend 
Worth,  at  Molino  del  Eey,  shows  thai  there  were  of  all  arms  engaged 
3447  men.  The  official  return  of  casualties  in  the  battle  proves  that 
729  privates>and  5S  officers,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Out  of  197  offi» 
cera  proi^ent,  there  were  68  officers,  being  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
killed  or  wounded  !  Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  gallant  mea 
of  the  arm  V  and  the  losses  of  that  daj  were  seyerely  felt 
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ican  hands.  General  Worth  immediately  blew  up  Casa 
de  Mata,  destroyed  the  machinery  and  materiel  in  the 
mill,  and  cai^/ied  off  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. These  were  the  objects  of  the  battle — to  cut  off 
these  resources  from  the  defence  of  Mexico.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  the  ruias  were  evacuated,  and  the  army 
withdrew  to  Tacubaya. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey^ 
the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and  the  garrison  and  mu* 
nitions  wiihin  ihem,  were  greater  than  General  Scott  an- 
ticipated ;  but  this  was  from  no  want  of  proper  precaution. 
The  rno'st  daring  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  had  been 
made  hy  Captain  Mason  of  the  Engineers,  on  the  day 
previous  (the  7th)' ;  and  so  far  as  the  defences  could  be 
measured  in  advance,  they  were  so.  The  heavy  walls  and 
deep  ditches,  however,  of  both  the  stone  buildings,  ena- 
bled the  enemy  to  maintain  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire 
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"  The  ciiy  of  Mexico  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground, 
near  the  centre  of  an  irregular  basin,  and  is  girdled  with 
a  ditch  in  its  greater  extent — ^a  navigable  canal  of  great 
breadth  and  depth — ^very  difficult  to  bridge  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom- 
house purposes,  and  military  defence ;  leaving  eight  en« 
trances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each  of  which  we  found  de- 
fended by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed  to  re- 
quire nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable.*** 

The  approaches  to  the  city  are  over  elevated  cause- 
ways, flanked  by  ditches.  The  roads  and  bridges  were  in 
many  places  broken  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proaches of  our  army.  It  had  now  got  to  be  the  wet  sea- 
son, and  the  intervening  meadows  were  in  many  places^ 
covered  with  water,  or  covered  with  marshes.  After  a 
personal  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  General  Scott 
deemed  the  approaches  by  Chapultepec  less  difficult,  and 
determined  to  adopt  that  route. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  advanced  (to  cover  the  recon* 
naissance)  the  division  of  Pillow  and  Riley's  Brigade,  on 
the  San  Antonia  road,  towards  the  southern  gates ;  and 
now  he  made  a  sudden  inversion  of  that  movement 
towards  the  south-west,  in  order  to  approach  by  Chapul- 
tepec. In  order  to  do  this  with  less  loss,  he  masked  the 
real  movement  by  the  appearance  of  a  general  attack  on 
the  southern  gates.  Accordingly,  Pillow's  division  was 
marched  up,  in  the  day^time^  the  II th  of  September; 
while  both  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were  ordered 
back,  by  nighty  to  rejoin  Scott  at  Tacubaya.  Twiggs, 
with  Riley's  Brigade,  and  Taylor^s  and  Steptoe's  batteries, 

*  G«iMrmI  Soott'f  Report 
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were  left  in  front  of  the  southern  gates,  to  maiiODUTre  and 
make  false  attacks.  It  appears,  from  Mexican  accoiiDUi, 
that  ihe  feint  was  entirely  successful.'  The  light  batteries 
of  Steptoe  and  Taylor,  on  the  San  Antonia  road,  diverted 
the  enemy*s  attention,  and  left  them  uncertain  where  tlie 
real  attack  was  to  be  made. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  carry  Chapultepec 
This  hill  we  have  already  described.  A  steep,  rocky 
height,  rising  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sur* 
rounding  grounds,  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  castle  of 
thick  stone  walls.  The  whole  fortress  is  nine  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  the  tetre-plein  and  main  buildings  six 
hundred  feet.  The  following  description  is  by  an  officer 
of  the  army  :* 

*'  The  castle  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture, including  the  wings,  bastions,  parapets,  redoubts, 
and  batteries,  is  very  strongly  built,  and  of  the  most  splen* 
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and  skilful  gunners  of  their  army,  including  some  French 
artillerists  of  distinction.  The  infantry  force  consisted  of 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  institution,  and  the  national 
guards,  and  chosen  men  of  war  of  the  republic — the  whole 
under  the  command  of  General  Bravo,  whom  we  made 
prisoner.  The  whole  hill  is  spotted  with  forts  and  out- 
posts, and  stone  and  mud  walls,  which  were  filled  with 
their  picket  or  castle  guard.  A  huge,  high  stone  wall  ex- 
tends around  the  whole  frowning  craggy  mount,  and  ano- 
ther along  the  southeast  base,  midway  from  the  former 
and  the  castle.  A  well-paved  road  leads  up  in  a  triangu- 
lar form  to  the  main  gate,  entering  the  south  terre-plein ; 
and  the  whole  works  are  ingeniously  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  Spanish  fastidiousness  and  skill." 

To  carry  this  fortress  with  the  least  loss,  General  Scott 
determined  to  batter  it  with  heavy  ordnance,  so  as  to  make 
a  decided  impression  before  the  storming  parties  ad- 
vanced.* This  could  be  easily  done,  as  Tacubaya  was 
within  cannon-shot ;  and  a  ridge  or  hill  in  front,  declining 
towards  Molino  del  Rey  (foot  of  Chapultepec),  afforded  a 
good  position  for  batteries.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
the  11th,  four  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  were  erected  be- 
tween Tacubaya  and  Chapultepec,  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Captain  Drum,  Captain  Hagner,  Captain  Brooks, 
and  Lieutenant  Stone.  These  batteries  were  placed  in  po- 
sition by  the  engineer  officers,  Huger  and  Lee,  so  that 
they  were  within  good  range  for  siege-pieces.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  batteries  commenced  their  fire. 
That  day  was  occupied  entirely  in  the  cannonade  on  both 
sides.    It  was  a  splendid  sight.     Burning  fuzees  passed 
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through  ihe  air ;  bombs  burst  around ;  every  ball  went 
crashing  through  the  building,  and  every  shell  tore  up  the 
ramparts  !  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  scarcely  less  se- 
vere ;  and  night  only  closed  this  scene  of  fiery  illumina- 
tion and  descending  balls. 

On  the  1 3th,  all  arrangements  were  made  for  the  as- 
sault. General  Smith's  Brigade,  which,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th,  had  moved  up  to  Piedad,  had  now  arrived  on 
the  ground.  The  attack  is  to  be  made  in  two  columns: 
one  on  the  west  side,  under  the  command  of  Pillow  ;  and 
one  on  the  southeast,  under  the  command  of  Quitman. 
Each  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  storming  party  :  that  of  Pil- 
low, by  250  men,  volunteers  from  Worth's  division,  under 
Captain  McKenzie,  of  the  2d  Artillery ;  that  of  Quitman, 
by  the  same  number,  under  Captain  Carey,  of  the  8d  In- 
fantry. Each  of  the  storming  parties  was  furnished  with 
scahng-ladders.' 
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wounded,  by  a  shot  in  the  ankle  ;  and  the  command  (re- 
in  forced  by  Clarke's  Brigade  from  Worth)  devolved- on 
General  Cadwallader.  Here  occurred  the  main  battle, 
and  it  is  best  described  in  the  words  of  General  Scott  :^ 

"  The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a 
strong  redoubt,  midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the 
castle  on  the  heights.  The  advance  of  our  brave  men, 
led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow,  was  un- 
wavering, over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the 
hottest  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now 
yielded  to  resistless  valor,  and  the  shouts  that  followed 
announced  to  the  castle  the  fate  that  impended.  The 
enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter.  The 
retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the 
certainty  of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who,  at  a 
distance,  attempted  to  apply  matches  to  the  long  trains, 
were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was  death  below  as 
well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached ;  the  scaling-ladders  were 
brought  up  and  planted  by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of 
the  daring  spirits  first  in  the  assault  were  cast  down — 
killed  or  wounded  ;  but  a  lodgment  was  soon  made ; 
streams  of  heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition  was  overcome, 
and  several  of  our  regimental  colors  flung  out  from  the 
upper  walls,  amidst  long-continued  shouts  and  cheers, 
which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital.  No  sc^ne  could  have 
been  more  animating  or  glorious.'' 

While  this  was  going  on  to  the  west  of  Chapultepec, 
the  column  of  Quitman  was  performing  a  similar  part  oa 


*  Oeneral  Scott'a  Official  Report,  dated  Katiooil  Ptlace  of  Hasioii^ 
September  18, 1847. 
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the  cast.  FLiving  to  advance  on  a  causeway,  flanked  by 
deep  diiches,  he  had  liitle  room  for  manoeuvring.  In  froni 
was  a  siron*,'  body  of  the  enemy  and  two  batteries.  These 
were  soon  carried  ;  and  the  volunteers  of  New  York, 
South  Carohna,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  the  gallant  Rifles, 
under  Smith,  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  storming  party  of 
Pillow's  division,  and  capture  together  this  formidable  . 
fortress.  The  enemy  was  chased  in  every  direction ; 
many  killed,  and  many  more  captured.  **  The  castle,** 
says  an  ofTicer,  **  was  completely  torn  to  pieces.  Nearly 
every  part  was  riddled  by  our  shot,  while  the  pavements 
and  fortifications  were  completely  torn  up  by  the  sliella. 
In  it  were  crowds  of  prisoners  of  every  rank  and  color; 
among  whom  were  fifty  general  officers,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred cadets  of  the  Mexican  Military  Academy.  The  lal^ 
ter  were  pretty  little  fellows  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of 
age.     Several  of  them  were  killed  fighting  like  demons , 
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ants  of  both,  who  had  here  planted  the  standard  of  inde« 
pendence.  The  Anglo-American  replaces  both  with  the 
arms  of  a  superior  skill  and  a  greater  strength.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  civilization,  as  well  as  a  victory  to  military 
genius,  when  Scott's  victorious  troops  shouted  their  coo 
quest  from  the  battlements  of  Chapultepec !  It  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  superior  strength  and  energy  imparted 
to  a  people,  both  physically  and  morally,  by  the  freedom, 
tolerance,  and  general  education  of  a  rtally  republican 
government. 

Nothing  now  remained  between  the  victorious  army 
and  the  National  Palace  but  the  gates,  or  garitas^  which 
were  small  fortified  posts,  serving  as  custom-houses  in 
time  of  peace,  and  forts  in  war.  Between  Chapultepec 
and  the  city,  on  two  causeways,  lay  the  gates  of  Belen 
and  San  Cosmo. 

Scott  had  arrived  on  the  walls  of  the  castle  just  as  it 
had  been  carried,  and,  with  a  rapid  coup  (ToBil,  surveyed 
the  city,  the  fields,  and  the  causeways  before  him.  He 
immediately  determined  to  enter  the  city  with  Worth*s 
corps,  by  the  San  Cosmo  gate,  leaving  Quitman's  division 
to  make  a  feint  by  the  Belen  gate.  Both  attacks,  how- 
ever, proved  real.  Worth's  division,  during  the  assault 
on  Chapultepec,  had  turned  the  hill,  and  got  round  by  the 
north-centre  of  that  fortress,  where  he  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  was  now  pursuing  him 
on  the  San  Cosmo  road.  Quitman,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  full  march  on  the  causeway  to  the  Belen  gate.' 

Scott,  after  garrisoning  Chapukepec  with  the  15th  In 
fantry,  and  ordering  Cadwallader  to  the  support  of  Worth, 
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joined  the  advance  of  his  corps,  in  the  suburb  of  Ssa 
Cosmo.  Here,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads,  he  found  one 
of  the  enemy's  most  formidable  defences  dismantled — ^ 
proof  that  the  enemy  had  been  mistaken  in  the  movements 
of  our  army.  They  either  expected  that  the  southern 
gates  would  be  attacked  (where  the  feint  was  made  by 
Twiggs),  or  that  our  army  would  fail  in  tlieir  attack  on 
Chapultepec. 

In  this  suburb,  however,  Worth's  troops  became  en- 
gaged in  a  street  fight  with  the  enemy,  posted  in  gardens, 
at  windows,  and  on  house-tops.  The  mountain  howitzen 
of  Cadwallader's  Brigade,  preceded  by  pioneers,  with  pick 
axes  and  crowbars,  soon  opened  the  way.  Two  batteries 
were  carried  ;  and  by  8  a.  m..  Worth  had  placed  his  sen- 
tinels and  sheltered  his  troops  for  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  Scott  had  returned  to  the  fort  of 
Chapultepec,  and  ordered  up  siege-guns,  intrenching  tools. 
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the  city ;  and  that  night  the  men  slept  within  the  arches 
of  the  aqueduct  and  the  houses  of  the  garita} 

Thus  closed  the  13th  day  of  September.  On  the  Sth^ 
the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  had  been  fought.  On  the 
9th  and  lOth,  reconnaissances  had  been  made.  On  the 
11th  and  12th,  the  preparations  were  finished,  and  the 
troops  moved  into  position. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  Chapultepec  had  been 
stormed  ;  and  all  day,  the  corps  of  Worth  and  Quitman 
had  been  pursuing  the  remnants  of  Santa  Anna's  army — 
fighting  their  way  to  the  San  Cosmo  and  Belen  gates — 
and  were  now  within  the  very  precincts  of  Mexico.  In 
all  this  arduous  and  glorious  day,  Scott  had  been  wher- 
ever he  could  best  give  his  directions,  or  animate  his  men, 
or  share  in  the  conflicts  of  glorious  battle.  From  the  ridge 
of  Tacubaya,  he  directs  his  engineers  to  place  the  batteries 
against  Chapultepec.  On  the  summit  of  that  renowned 
castle,  he  joins  the  victorious  columns,  who  plant  their 
colors  and  shout  their  joy  on  its  dismantled  walls.  On 
the  San  Cosmo  causeway,  he  hastens  on  with  the  advan* 
cing  division  of  Worth.  In  the  suburb,  he  finds  them 
engaged  in  a  street  fight,  and  retunis  to  send  up  the  siege- 
train,  and  collect  the  scattered  men.  Thus,  from  point  to 
point,  he  overlooks  and  superintends  the  complicated 
operations  of  this  eventful  day  ;  in  every  place  manifesting 
the  highest  military  genius,  and  in  all  circumstances  exer- 
cising the  greatest  self-command,  the  most  prudential 
care,  and  the  most  sagacious  foresight. 

Night  has  gathered  round  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The 
army  of  Santa  Anna,  which  in  the  morning  had  displayed 
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ils  hrillianl  uniforms,  poured  ils  deadly  fire  from  the  battlo- 
rncnts  t)l"Chapullcpcc,  defended  the  causeways,  and  fought 
at  Sail  C\)sino  and  IJelen,  had  now  disappeared  !  The  flag 
of  \hr  Union,  witli  its  stars  in  azure,  and  ils  bars  of  crim- 
son, (loatfil  aracefnllyfrom  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  the 
pariias  of  the  city.  The  sentinels  arc  set.  The  weary 
so!cli(T.s  hav(*  sunk  to  rest,  as  if  no  battle  had  ever  been 
fought — un  dauiTors  ever  incurred  !  The  stars  shine 
iihovc  ;  l)ui.  a!:is  for  the  dead  !  the  famished  dogs  of  the 
rity  are  sclii  to  prowl  out,  and  seize  upon  their  cold 
h(.»(ii»'s — tin-  onciNJoved  btxiies  of  those  for  whom  mothers. 
sisters,  wives,  will  wait  and  long  for  in  vain  !' 

In  ;he  midst  of  tiie  night,  Santa  Anna,  with  the  small 
rcm-iins  of  liis  army — about  two  thousand  in  number — 
man^liod  oui  by  a  northwestern  gale,  and  Mexico  was  left 
dt  i!ie  mercy  ol  our  army.  At  4  \.  m.  (about  daylight)  of 
•li«:  1  1th,  a  «lo])Ulation  of  the  Ai/inUamiento  (city  council) 
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its  hrilliv'inl  uniforms,  poured  ilsdcadi)'  fire  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Clia])ultcpec,  defended  the  causeways,  and  fought 
al  San  Cosmo  and  Belen,  had  now  disappeared  !  The  flag 
of  lh(*  Union,  wiili  its  stars  in  azure,  and  its  bars  of  crim- 
son, (loato*!  gracefully  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  the 
gariias  of  the  city.  The  sentinels  arc  set.  The  weary 
soldiers  have  sunk  to  rest,  as  if  no  battle  had  ever  been 
fou;,Hu — no  dangers  ever  incurred  !  The  stars  shine 
above  ;  luit,  alas  for  the  dead  !  the  famished  dogs  of  the 
city  are  seen  to  prowl  out,  and  seize  upon  their  cold 
bodies — tlio  once-loved  bodies  of  those  for  whom  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  will  wait  and  long  for  in  vain  !' 

In  J  he  midst  of  the  night,  Santa  Anna,  with  the  small 
remains  of  his  army — about  two  thousand  in  number — 
marched  oui  !)y  a  northwestern  gale,  and  Mexico  was  left 
di  l!ie  mercy  of  our  army.  At  4  v.  m.  (about  daylight)  of 
•ht^  I  1th,  a  <lej)ulalion  of  the  Ayuntarnicnto  (city  council) 
8c0U,  to  inform  him  th 
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ils  briiliaiu  uniforms,  poured  itsdcadl}'  fire  from  ihe  battlo- 
nients  of  rh:i])ultepcc,  defended  the  causeways,  and  fought 
al  San  Cnsnio  and  Belcn,  had  now  disappeared  !  The  flag 
of  \\\r  Union,  with  its  stars  in  azure,  and  ils  bars  of  crim- 
son, (loatcd  gracefully  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  the 
garilas  of  the  city.  The  scnlincls  are  set.  The  weary 
soldiers  hav«»  sunk  lo  rest,  as  if  no  battle  had  ever  been 
fo\iirlit — no  (Janitors  ever  incurred  !  The  stars  shine 
above  ;  huf,  alas  fur  the  dead  !  lh(3  famished  dogs  of  the 
city  are  been  lo  prowl  out,  and  seize  upon  their  cold 
l)odies — lln:  once-loved  bodies  of  those  for  whom  mothers, 
sisters,  wives,  will  wait  and  long  for  in  vain  !' 

In  ihe  Miidst  of  the  night,  iSanta  Anna,  with  the  small 
remains  of  hi^  armv — about  two  thousand  in  number — 
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By  express  order  of  Scott,  the  division  of  Worth,  which 
might  have  been  in  advance,  were  halted  at  the  Alameda 
— a  green  park,  within  ihrec  squares  of  the  Grand  Plaza. 
This  was  an  act  of  honorable  justice  to  the  corps  of  Quit- 
man, which  had,  the  night  before,  been  the  tin$t  to  capture 
a  gate,  and  enter  the  city. 

And  now  a  detachment  of  Quitman's  division  marclies 
into  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico ;  and.|rom  the  top  of  the 
National  Palace,  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union,  and 
the  regimental  colors  of  the  *'  Rifles,'*  floating  on  the  wind, 
gave  notice  to  the  world  that  the  second  conquest  of 
Mexico  was  complete ! 

Just  at  this  moment,  Scott,  in  full  uniform,  mounted  on 
his  charger,  and  conspicuous  amidst  his  staff,  rode  through 
the  column  to  the  Plaza.  The  enemy  were  still  firing 
from  the  house-tops ;  and  as  he  passed  the  Voltigeurs, 
who  were  yelling  and  cheering,  he  waved  his  cap,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  exclaimed,  **  My  heart 
is  with  you*^^ 

It  was  just  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  made  his 
way  to  the  National  Palace.  '*  A  tremendous  hurrah  broke 
from  the  comer  of  the  plaza^  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
seen  the  towering  plumes  and  commanding  form  of  our 
gallant  old  hero,  General  Scott,  escorted  by  the  2d  Dra- 
goons. The  heartfelt  welcome  that  came  from  our  little 
band  was  such  as  Montezuma's  halls  had  never  heard, 
and  must  have  deeply  aflected  the  general.  Well  they 
might,  for  of  the  ten  thousand  gallant  spirits  that  welcomed 
him  at  Puebla,  scarcely  seven  thousand  were  left.  The 
bloody  fields  of  Contreras,  Churuhusco,  San  Antonia,  El 
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Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  Garita  had  laid  low 
three  thousand  of  our  gallant  army,  and  filled  with  grief 
and  sorrow  the  hearts  of  all  the  rest.*** 

Wherever  Scott  moved  among  the  soldiers,  he  addressed 
them  with  warm  affection,  participating  both  in  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows.  The  campaign  had  been  one  of  hard- 
ship and  loss.  Glorious  were  its  victories,  but  bloody 
its  battle-fields  !  He  remembered  this,  and  sympathised 
with  the  soldier.  His  short  but  emphatic  addresses  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  men.  As  he  passed  a  portion  of 
the  Rifle  Regiment,  he  returned  their  salute,  saying  with 
energy  and  emphasis — **  Brave  Rifles !  Veterans  !  Ya^ 
have  been  baptized  in  fire  and  bloody  and  have  come  out 
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of  xefiige  could  be  found.  A  large  number  of  prisoners 
bad  been  let  loose  the  night  before.  These  were  joined 
by  scattered  bands  of  Mexican  soldierSi  and  finally  by  the 
kperos  who  had  crowded  the  Plaza.  It  seems  that  this 
attack  was  deliberately  made  by  the  people  and  soldiers/ 
but  was  not  approved  by  the  municipal  authorities.' 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  house-battle  in  the 
city.  It  continued  during  the  great^  part  of  the  day 
(14th),  and  many  of  our  men  and  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  divisions  of  Twiggs  and  Worth  were  en- 
gaged in  a  severe  fight ;  but,  by  sweeping  the  streets  with 
light  batteries,  and  picking  the  enemy  off  by  the  rifles,  the 
ooemy  were  silenced  before  night.  Some  houses  were 
blown  up,  and  General  Scott  was  obliged  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  all  houses,  convents,  or  buildings,  from 
which  the  army  should  be  fired  upon.  At  length,  how- 
ever, all  was  quiet.  In  a  few  days  the  people  began  to 
resume  their  business,  and  all  things  went  on  as  usual. 
This  was  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  humanity  and 
moderation  of  Scott  in  his  treatment  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
his  careful  forbearance  from  any  injury  or  insult  towards 
the  religious  or  social  institutions  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
no  conqueror  has  ever  entered  a  city  on  earth,  either  within 
Christian  or  pagan  times,  and  exercised  so  much  kindness, 
withheld  so  much  that  might  have  been  done  within  the 
rules  of  war,  and  exhibited  so  much  of  that  knightly  courtesy 
which  alone  graces  a  Christian  soldier  in  the  best  period  of 
civilization  !  The  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  his  or- 
ders, police  regulations,  and  whole  military  conduct  within 
the  city. 

'  Letter  of  a  Mezican,  in  tiie  BoUHn  d§  Atluoo, 
•  Seottf •  Offidal  BifNrk 
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No  sooner  was  the  insurrection  in  Mexico  entirely 
quelled,  than  Scott  issued  General  Order  No.  286«  dated 
Sept.  16th,  1847,  which  begins  with  these  words : 

"  The  gencral-in-chief  calls  upon  his  brethren  in  anna 
to  return,  both  in  public  and  private  woiship,  thanks  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  signal  triumphs  which  they  have 
recently  achieved  for  their  country.'* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  religion  of  Mexico  is  Roman 
Catholic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  General  Scott  himself,  were  Prot- 
estants. That  in  such  a  case  there  should  be  some  dis* 
turbance  or  annoyance  to  the  religious  customs  and  feel- 
ings of  the  conquered,  by  the  conquerors  (however  wrong 
such  things  intrinsically  are),  is  no  more  than  natural,  and 
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**  2.  The  interruption  of  such  processions  hm^  already 
been  prohibited  in  orders ;  and  as  no  ciTitzed  nerson  will 
ever  wantonly  do  any  act  to  hurt  the  religious  feelings  of 
others,  it  is  earnesdy  requested  of  all  Protestant  Amer- 
icans either  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  to  pay  to  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ceremonies  erery  decent  mark  of 
respect  and  deference." 

General  Quitman  was  appointed  by  Scott  civil  and 
military  governor  of  Mexico.  In  this  capacity,  he  issued 
oiders  estabUshing  police  regulations,  insuring  the  quiet  of 
the  city ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  mildest  and  most 
moderate  in  terms  towards  the  Mexicans.  The  city 
council  were  left  in  possession  of  the  custom-house,  post- 
office,  public  records  and  archives,  and  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  of  private  property.  On  the  16ih, 
the  Ayuntimiento  organized  a  civic  force  o^six  hundred 
men,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  American  army, 
should  preserve  order  and  quiet.  On  the  I8lh,  they  issued 
adecree  directing  the  courts,  custom-house,  and  post-office 
to  reopen,  and  the  people  to  resume  their  business,  trades, 
and  occupations. 

These  prompt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  city  governor,  and  the  Ayuntimiento  had  the 
most  happy  effect.  In  a  few  days,  all  was  quiet.  The 
people  recommenced  their  affiiirs,  and  the  streeu  again 
appeared  busy  and  cheerful.  The  storm  of  war  was 
passed,  and  commerce  resumed  its  wonted  sway.* 

In  all  conquests  of  cities,  without  an  express  capitula- 
tion, it  has  been  usual  either  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
sack  of  soldiers,  or  to  impose  upon  them  enormous  contri- 

*  B  Aroo  Irif^  of  the  SOth  SeptMbw. 
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butions.  Even  in  Christian  countries,  this  has  been  the 
case.  General  Scolt  permitted  neither  of  these.  Although 
he  signed  no  capitulation,  he  observed  towards  Mexico^ 
now  a  conquered  city,  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
it  was  possible  to  bestow.  History  presents  scarcely  a 
parallel  to  such  generous  conduct  in  war.  It  was  felt  by 
all  present.  A  foreigner  says  :  "  General  Scott  is  taking 
great  precautions  to  prevent  outrages  ;  and  I  must  say,  to 
the  credit  of  liie  Americans,  that  they  have  behaved  with 
much  more  prudence  than  could  have  been  expected  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  inhospitable  reception  they 
met  with."' 

A  slight  contribution  of  $150,000  was  imposed   on  the 
city,  for  the  use  of  the  army.     This  was  distributed  by 
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On  the  18th  September,  1847,  the  Amehcan  annji 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  roar  ci 
battle  was  heard  no  more ;  the  insurrection  of  the  dtj 
was  over;  the  shops  were  opened  ;  the  church-bells  mug; 
the  theatres  were  thronged ;  and  die  conquerors  had  re- 
stored Older,  repressed  crime,  and  reanimated  the  people. 
The  genius  of  Scott  was  as  much  exhibited  in  the  charms 
of  peace  as  in  the  terrors  of  war. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  the  smallest  posuble  fcnrce. 
After  deducting  the  positive  losses,  and  the  garrison  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  with  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  effective  men  which 
composed  the  army  in  Mexico  were  only  six  thousand  ! 

The  following  tables  represent  the  losses  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  armies  respectively  : 

Losses  of  the  Am ericah  Army. 

KUmL    WMBdnL 
August  19,  20.  )   j3^        ^ 

Battles  of  Contrems,  Antonia,  and  Chumlraseo .  S 

Septembers.  } 

BatUe  of  Molino  del  Rey i    ^       ^^ 

September  12, 13, 14.  i  ^3^        ^^ 

Chapultepec,  and  Gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo .  ( 

Missing,  (probably  killed) 86 

Total  Losses 468     3,346 

Aggregate 8,718 
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Army  nwtwhittg  from  PuebU- *,..,,....*.,  l<H73i 

Deduct  IdBmB  ,,, 2.713 

Remaimng • , *  •  -- B^M 

IMuet  nick  nnd  pirrison  of  Chapultepoc.  ♦*,,,*-••*..  ayOOQ 

Eifective  men  in  Mexieo  .*.....  ^  *  * *  6«09d^ 

Losses  of  the  Mki^can  Armv. 

Killed  and  wounded I^IOII 

PriB0nera •  • ,  * , , ,    ^,7d{> 

Total  hm-i  4u  eombai.  ...,..,•.*,,..... !0«730 

Among  the  officers  killed  or  taken  were  thiftcen  gcii- 
cralSf  of  whora  three  had  been  presidenis  of  the  republic 

The  entire  force  of  the  Mexican  amiy  in  ihe  field  m 
the  vallcv  of  Mexico  was  more  ihan  tliirtv  thotiiand  men ! 
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80  many,  by  at  least  one-third,  as  were  represented  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  numbers  sent  out  to  recruit  the  army. 
The  following  table  of  the  original  strength  and  subse- 
quent losses  of  five  regiments  (three  of  regulars,  and  two 
of  volunteers)  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
troops  dwindled  away : 

«««»««»«*  2^ 

South  Carolina  Volonteere' 760 

Rifle  Regiment* 669 

New  York  Volunteers" 

Voltigeurs,  and  the  11th  and  14th) 

Regiments  of  Infantry*. S    

Total  of  six  regiments 4,109 

Reported  for  duty  near  Mexico 33  per  cent 

Lost  by  sickness,  battle,  desertion,  and  wounded  in  hos- 
pitals  67        «* 

In  the  Appendix  to  the'"  Mexican  War"*  is  the  following 
table  of  the  "  Killed,"  "  Died  of  Wounds,"  "  Died  of  Sick 
ness,"  and  "Deserted,"  in  these  five  regiments,  viz. : 


700 
2,000 


SUw^lth 
BtMesica 

303 

170 

168 

784 
1,316 


Dirat- 
notSao. 

667 

489 

642 

1,216 
2,804 


Begimeoto. 

Killed  in 
battle. 

Died  of 
Woundt. 

Died  of 
DiMaM. 

DoMrtod. 

Diaeh. 
fron  dis- 
ability. 

TotaL 

S.  Carolina  Volunteers . 
New  York  Volunteers. 

Rifle  Regiment 

Voltigeurs,  and  11th  > 
and  14th  Regiments  S 

30 
29 
27 

27 

26 
19 
18 

31 

234 

77 

120 

279 

41 

362 

64 

186 

104 
117 

436 

604 
229 

623 

113 

94 

710 

663 

221 

1791 

>  LteatenantColonel  Dickinion'f  (Maal  Report  of  strength  and  lots  at 
Churubusco. 
'  Letter  of  an  Officer  of  the  Rifles,  in  the  New  York  Courier. 

*  General  Shields'  Official  Report 

*  General  Worth's  Official  Report^  which  gives  tlie  atrength  of  Cad 
wallader*8  Brigade. 

*  Thi:  MmoAN  Was,  bj  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  tlis  Mflitarj 
Academy;  published  bj  A.  S.  Bsntts  A  Oa,  61  Joho  strwl^ KswTork. 
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Tim  diminution  here  is  1013  less  than  in  the  famiet 
%Mc  ;  but  tlie  tltfference  is  probably  caused  by  the  faci, 
that  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  hospiiah  is  not  included 
in  ihe  last  table,  while  tfaey  are  included  in  the  formef : 
the  **  strength  at  Mexico"  being  the  "  effectives**  only* 

The  general  order  of  the  army  (No.  284),  on  ihc  morn 
ing  of  the  ISth  of  September,  announced  that  throng 
'*  God's  favor  and  the  valor  of  the  army  have  the  colon  ol 
our  country  been  hoisted  in  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and 
upon  the  palace  of  its  government.'*  The  army  had  in- 
deed been  most  signally  blest,  both  by  the  Divine  favor, 
and  in  the  successful  conduct  of  its  own  arrangements. 
To  the  origin  and  direction  of  those  arrangements  it  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  refer,  that  posterity  may  know  to  whose 
skill,  prudence,  or  sagacity  are  due  results  which  were  at 
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menced  its  march  from  Corpus  Chrisii.  iVIaiainoras  was 
taken.  The  briUiaot  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  were  won.  The  army  advanced  to  Camargo, 
and  at  length  stormed  and  took  the  well-defended  walls  of 
Monterey*  But  had  all  tliis  series  of  successes  availed 
any  thing  ?  Were  the  enemy  disposed  to  peace  ?  Not  in 
the  least.  In  vain  had  Taylor  waved  his  banners  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  sounded  his  bugles  amidst  the  sum« 
mits  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  In  vain  had  he  conquered  oi 
bard-fought  fields,  and  stormed  almost  invincible  battle- 
ments. The  army  was  still  separated  by  hundreds  cf 
miles  from  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country ;  who,  secure 
in  his  capital,  smiled  at  this  distant  war,  and  made  prepn- 
rations  for  more  vigorous  defence. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  when  Taylor's  victories 
were  yet  fresh,  that  the  administration  felt  constrained,  by 
a  political  necessity,  to  change  the  plan  and  seat  of  the  war, 
lest  it  should  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  at  an  indefinite 
expense. 

It  was  in  November,  1846,  that  Secretary  Marcy  com- 
municated to  General  Scott,  officially,  the  President's 
order  to  repair  to  Mexico,  take  command  of  the  troops 
there,  and  operate  on  tlie  Gulf  coast.  In  this  order,  Mr. 
Marcy  said  tliat  it  was  not  proposed  to  control  General 
Scott ;  but  that  he  should  be  left  to  prosecute  the  object  as 
'*  bis  judgment,  under  all  the  circumstances,  shall  dictate.'*' 

This  discretionary  power  required  that  Scott  should  ar^ 
range  and  direct  the  preparations  of  the  army,  so  as  to 
secure  final  success  in  the  distant  and  dangerous  cam- 
paign in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  of  which  but 

'  MarcT't  Order,  28d  of  November,  1846. 
30 
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liUlc  was  known,  and  wliich  was  coittinually  AUed 
larger  arrny  than  the  United  Stales  had  heretofore  ct. 
maintained.  Nor  was  tbjf  all.  The  supposed  inriiieib 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  must  be  captured^  the  enen] 
benten  froni  point  to  point  of  strong  positioiis,  and  h 
nun[ierou3  and  well-appoimed  army  dmcn  back  to  ifa 
gates  of  Uic  capital,  before  the  capital  could  be  begiegcc 
and  peace  forced,  by  iia  surrender*  ScoU  fores&waii  tb 
difficult  ta^k  placed  before  him*  Hii  spirit  rose  equal  I 
the  occasion,  and  he  devised,  directedf  and  secufed  tli 
perfoimancc  of  even  the  deiaili  of  the  numerotis  ajimi^e 
menis  which  such  an  cxtenaivo  plati  required*  Two  qisal 
ities«  ivliich  bclojig  only  to  mindK  of  the  highest  eieculifi 
order,  arc  possessed  by  him  in  lari^o  tncat^ure  :  th 
mgacii^  to  foresee  what  mc^ns  and  instrLiiiiefits  am  re 
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and  high-mindedy  he  sought  to  develop  talent,  even  in  the 
humblest  of  his  subordinates,  and  to  make  all  classes  of 
mind  and  experience  useful  to  the  general  end. 

In  the  choice  of  his  staff  and  superior  officers,  he  was 
equally  discreet.  He  knew  the  importance  of  the  object, 
and  he  adapted  his  men  and  measures  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  failure.  The  engineer  and  topographical  corps, 
the  inspectors  and  adjutants,  the  generals  of  brigade,  and, 
in  fine,  all  upon  whose  skill  and  fidelity  much  depended, 
were  men  of  disciplined  minds  or  much  experience — men 
who  could  be  charged  with  neither  want  of  talent  nor  want 
of  knowledge,  in  their  respective  departments.  It  was  this 
fact  which  caused  a  writer  from  Puebia  to  say,  that  while 
the  appearance  of  the  American  army  presented  nothing 
uncommon  or  superior,  it  was  evident  its  victories  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  superior  skill  and  experience  of  its 
officers. 

Thus  had  Scott  made  every  needed  and  practicable  prep- 
aration. To  this  must  be  added  a  feasible  and  sagacious 
plan,  looking  not  merely  to  victory,  but  to  the  consequences 
of  victory,  which  in  this  case  was  to  force  a  peace.  The 
campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  had  been  tried,  and  brought 
no  peace.  It  was  evident  the  enemy  must  be  conquered 
in  his  capital. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  comprehended  the  landing  of 
an  army  sufficiently  strong,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general, 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  vanquish  all  opposing  forces, 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  at  or  near  Vera  Cruz ;  capture 
that  city  and  its  castle ;  thence  proceed  on  the  National 
Road  to  Perote,  Jalapa,  Puebia,  and  finally  the  ciiy  nt 
Mexico— if  peace  should  not  be  made  before  the  conquest 
of  that  city.     This  plan  had  the  superior  advantage  over 
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all  other  plans,  if  successful,  of  penetrating  to  the  rerj 
cenlre  of  the  nation,  capturing  its  strong  places,  destroy 
ing  its  munitions  of  war,  possessing  its  richest  cities,  and 
finally  leaving  the  enemy  almost  without  resources.  The 
result  corresponded  with  the  plan.  The  thing  intended 
was  done,  and  peace  was  the  fruit  of  victory.  In  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  have  traced,  step  by  step,  the  complete 
execution,  in  detail,v  of  this  whole  plan,  and  the  final 
accomplishment  of  all  the  objects  contemplated.  The 
army  was  assembled  at  the  island  of  Lobos.  Every  man 
was  safely  landed  in  surf-boats,  at  Vera  Cruz — an  enter- 
prise which  is  seldom  accomplished  without  loss  by  the 
best-appointed  armies  of  Europe.  A  siege-train  was 
landed,  with  all  its  munitions,  in  perfect  order.  The  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  was  regularly  invested  by  trenches.  The 
castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  was  bombarded.  The 
castle  and  the  city  surrendered.  Over  the  heavy  sands, 
and  through  the  thick  bushes  which  beset  them,  the  army 
marched  on.  The  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  were  dragged 
along.  The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  is  fought  and  won. 
The  Mexican  army  flies  in  disorder.  Jalapa  surrenders. 
La  Hoy  a  is  abandoned.  The  strong  castle  of  Perots, 
with  its  immense  supply  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,  sur« 
renders.  At  length  Puedla  is  taken,  and  the  army  rests 
a  while  from  its  fatigue. 

Again  it  resumes  its  triumphant  march,  and  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  with  all  its  splendor  and  beauty,  soon  appears 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  soldier.  From  the  crest 
of  the  Anhuac  range  of  mountains  he  looks  down  upon 
that  splendid  vision,  which  seems  more  like  the  creations 
of  fancy  than  the  realities  of  eartli.  In  the  midst  of  the 
valley  is  a  beautiful  city,  surrounded  by  shady  pas^os. 
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bright  fields,  and  picturesque  haciendas.  There  is  the 
Lake  Tezcuco,  bhaded  by  floating  clouds ;  while  beyond 
and  above  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  volcanic  mountains, 
glowing  ni  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  shade  the  plain 
below.' 

Suddenly  did  this  view  burst  upon  the  army ;  but  the 
soldier  passes  on.  New  fields  must  be  won  before  that 
city  is  his.  Chaico  and  its  lake  appears.  He  still  presses 
on,  till,  at  last,  he  encamps  in  San  Augustin.  Then  come 
the  glorious  19th  and  20th  of  August.  Fields  are  crimson 
with  blood ;  batteries  are  stormed ;  fortresses  carried ; 
till  at  length  the  American  army  inscribes  upon  its 
banners,  in  vivid  colors,  the  viciories  of  Contreras,  An- 
TONiA,  and  Churubusco.  Again  there  is  a  pause.  Scott, 
whose  march  is  a  continued  triumph,  waits  for  the  offer  of 
peace.  He  desires  that  no  more  battles  may  be  fought, 
if  they  must  be  won  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood. 
The  army  has  won  laurels  enough.  Let  humanity  demand 
the  rest.  The  pause  and  the  parley  are  in  vain.  Other 
battles  must  be  won.  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec, 
and  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo  remain  to  offer 
new  glories  to  the  conquering  American.  At  last  Mexico 
itself  is  taken,  and  the  last  battle  is  fought  in  its  streets  ! 
Eight  battles  gloriously  won ;  two  cities  besieged 
and  taken.  Two  castles  and  numerous  strongholds, 
with  thousands  of  prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
all  the  munitions  of  war,  were  the  immediate  trophies  and 
results  of  that  wonderful  campaign,  which,  commencing 
on  the  7th  of  March,  at  the  landing  at  Vera  CruZi  terroi- 
nated  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  the  city^of  Mexico. 

*  Oaptem  Ljon't  Joanml  of  a  Tonr  in  Mmm 
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But  llie  immediate  trophies  and  victories  of  the  cam 
paigii,  however  brilliant  and  adnoirable,  were  less  impoi 
tant  than  the  ultimate  results  to  this  country  and  the 
world.  The  campaign  of  Scott  in  Mexico  conquered 
peace.  It  did  more.  It  restored  good  feelings  to  both 
countries,  and  gave  order  and  confidence  to  vanqiiiahed 
Mexico.  It  added  to  our  own  country  the  immense  terri- 
tories of  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  It  opened  a 
new  and  vast  field  to  American  enterprise.  It  has  dejel- 
oped  the  marvellous  gold  mines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
whose  overflowing  wealth  pours  into  all  the  channels  of 
commerce,  and  quickens  the  energies  of  industry.  It  has 
given  us  a  coast  and  ports  on  the  Pacific,  whence  we 
look  out  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  can  hold  intercourse 
with  the  nations  of  Asia.     A  new  era  opens  on  the  hills 
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Scoll  demonstrated  in  this  campaign  that  his  genius  was 
a  |ual  to  devising  the  best  of  plans ;  his  administrative 
talent  adapted  to  securing  the  best  means ;  and  his  energy 
in  action  capable  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
and  giving  complete  success  to  every  enterprise.  He  left 
nolliing  undone  which  it  was  his  duty  to  accomplish ;  and 
has  left  nothing  for  history  to  record  but  a  series  of  illus- 
trious triumphsy  achieved  without  a  single  failure — without 
a  single  act  of  inhumanity — without  a  single  shade  of  any 
kind  upon  his  fair  renown.  Such  success  is  rare  in  any 
nation,  and  in  any  pui^suit.  It  can  only  be  attributed  to 
some  remarkable  gifts  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  Providential  favor. 

It  was  in  reference  to  this  triumphant  march  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  that  General  Cass,  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  pronounced  the  following  eloquent  and  beautiful 
tribute : 

"  The  movement  of  our  army  from  Pucbia  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  remarkable  events  which  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  military  annals  of  our  country. 

''  Our  troops  did  not,  indeed,  burn  their  fleet,  like  the 
first  conquerors  of  Mexico ;  for  they  needed  not  to  gather 
courage  from  despair,  nor  to  stimulate  their  resolution  by 
destroying  all  hopes  of  escape.  But  they  voluntarily  cut 
off  all  means  of  communication  with  their  own  country, 
by  throwing  themselves  among  the  armed  thousands  of 
another,  and  advancing  with  stout  hearts,  but  feeble  num- 
bers, into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  came  over  the  public  mind,  and  the  anxiety 
everywhere  felt,  when  our  gallant  little  army  disappeared 
from  oui  ^iew,  will  not  be  forgotten  during  the  present 
.  generation.    There  was  a  uniTerMl  pause  of  expectation 
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— iiopiiig,  but  still  fearing;  and  the  eyes  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  another  counuy 
which  a  little  band  of  its  armed  citizens  had  invaded.  A 
veil  concealed  them  from  our  view.  They  were  lost  to  os 
for  fifty  (lays  ;  for  that  period  elapsed  from  the  time  wheo 
we  heard  of  their  departure  from  Puebla,  till  acoouDts 
reached  us  of  the  issue  of  the  movement.  The  shroud 
which  enveloped  them  then  gave  way,  and  we  discovered 
our  glorious  flag  waving. in  the  breezes  of  the  capital,  and 
the  city  itself  invested  by  our  army."* 

There  are  but  two  passages  in  modem  history  which 
present  parallels  to  the  march  of  Scott  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico.  These  are  the  first  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cor- 
lez,  and  the  other  is  the  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Egypt* 
Eacii  of  these  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the   second 
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try,  there  was  nearly  two  months,  as  stated  by  Senator 
Cass,  when  the  army  of  Scott  was  cut  off  from  its  depots, 
by  total  inability  to  perform  the  double  operation  of  ad- 
vancing on  the  enemy,  and  keeping  open  its  communica- 
tions.  Its  skilful  and  daring  commander  chose  the  for- 
mer, not  by  any  rash  reliance  on  the  chances  of  good  for- 
tune, but  by  deliberate  calculation  on  the  valor  and  disci- 
pline of  his  troops,  and  the  superior  skill  of  their  officers. 
If  the  band  of  Cortez  appears  comparatively  small,  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  had  two  advantages,  in  the  relative 
contest,  over  the  army  of  Scott.  The  difference  between 
the  military  science  of  the  Spaniards  and  that  of  the  Aztecs 
was  far  greater  than  that  between  the  Anglo-Americans 
and  the  Mexicans  of  this  day.  The  latter  are  students  in 
the  same  mihtary  school  with  the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  Americans.  The  castle  of  San  Juan,  the  batteries 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  defences  of  Churubusco,  and  the 
ramparts  of  Chapultepec,  all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  modem  science  of 
war,  and  made  no  mean  use  of  their  knowledge  in  defence 
of  their  native  land.  Another  and  the  greatest  advantage 
possessed  by  the  army  of  Cortez  was,  that  he  divided  his 
enemies.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  many  that  he  was 
their  destined  conqueror,  invincible  to  all  opposition. 
They  joined  his  standard,  and  he  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  Tlascalan  troops !  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  Scott.  He  met  troops  disciplined  in  the 
science  of  modem  warfare.  He  received  no  aid  from  his 
hostile  opponents.  He  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  amidst 
the  fires  of  both  citizen  and  soldier,  roda  into  the  Plam 
with  no  troops  but  his  own,  and  waved  on  its  palace  walls 
10  banner  but  that  of  the  victorious  American  I 
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Scott's  conquest  of  Mexico  bears  a  strong  resemblaiici^ 
also,  to  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  but  was  unlike  it 
both  in  conduct  and  results.  Napoleon  left  France  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  men,  crossed  the  seas  in  ships,  was 
cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  his  navy  in  Aboukir  Bay.  en- 
tered the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  and  conquered  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nile.  At  length,  tired  of  battle  in  Egypt,  he 
left  his  army  to  his  subordinates,  and  returned,  like  Caesar, 
to  become  the  Dictator  of  France.  No  love  of  peace 
adorned  iiis  character ;  no  gentle  humanity  graced  his 
conduct ;  no  strong  devotion  to  liberty  restrained  his  am- 
bition, or  made  him  obedient  to  the  claims  of  duty  or  of 
law.  His  generals^  left  to  pursue  a  various  fortune,  were 
at  Icnglli  driven  from  the  land  which  they  catne  to  conquer* 

hjcoit  also  embarked   in  ships ;  was  cut  off  from  hi* 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

Boottfs  Ideas  of  Military  Oocopattoo.— HU  Civil  Admrnittratioo.— Oathen 
StatistioB. — Reports  on  the  Coinage. — Prepares  to  occupy  the  Cocmtry. 
— Secret  Senrioe  Fond. — His  Aoooanta — ^Military  Asylom. — Corre* 
spondence  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Mexico.— Military  CootroTersy^ — 
Court  of  Inquiry. — Suspended  from  his  Command. — Returns  Home. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  valley  of  Mexico  re- 
posed in  peace.  The  storm  of  war  had  in  a  great  degree 
passed  over.  A  few  dark  clouds  and  an  occasional  flash 
of  lightning  were  alone  visible  on  the  horizon.  The  vie 
tories  of  Scott  had  accomplished  their  object.  Peace  was 
surely  though  slowly  approaching.  There  was  yet  another 
task  to  be  performed — to  organize  a  civil  administration 
under  mih'tary  authority,  capable  of  maintaining  the  civil 
functions  of  the  country.  This  was  no  easy  affair;  and 
for  the  next  five  months,  Scott  applied  his  mind  to  this 
object  with  energy  and  industry.  This  part  of  his  con- 
duct, though  brilliant  with  no  glare  of  battle,  is  illustrative 
of  his  character  and  qualifications  as  a  civilian.  It  ex- 
hibits him  actually  performing,  and  fully  adequate  to,  all 
the  duties  of  an  eminent  statesman.  Left  in  the  sole  com- 
mand not  only  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  of  all  the  rich 
provinces  around,  with  the  Mexican  government  scattered 
and  prostrate,  a^d  uncertain  how  long  this  state  of  things 
miglit  continue,  Scott  was  now  obliged  to  consider  how, 
if  war  continued,  the  country  was  to  be  occupied,  and  how 
the  army  was  tc  derive  a  revenue  from  the  districts  in 
their  occupation. 
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In  a  lelleH  wrillen  by  the  War  Department,  after  baring 
heard  of  the  victories  of  Contreras  and  Cburubusco,  Scott 
is  told  to  levy  on  the  Mexicans  contributions  for  the  sup* 
port  of  the  army,  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  usages 
of  civihzed  warfare.  In  this  be  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion. The  Secretary  says :  "  Left  as  you  are  to  your 
own  judgnnent  as  to  your  military  operations,  the  fullest 
confidence  is  entertained  that  you  will  conduct  them  in  the 
most  effective  way  to  bring  about  the  main  and  ultimate 
object  of  the  war — namely,  to  induce  the  rulers  and  people 
of  Mexico  to  desire  and  consent  to  such  terms  of  peace  as 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  and  expect." 

Left  with  this  discretion,  there  were  two  things  to  be 
considered — the  military  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
the  assessment  of  contributions.     Scott's  general  views  of 
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ins  and  outs^  particularly  the  military  demagogues,  are 
equally  incapable  of  self-government,  and  delight  in 
nothing  but  getting  power  by  revolution,  and  abusing  that 
power  when  obtained."* 

Military  occupation,  then,  was  the  sole  resource  of  the 
conquerors,  should  the  war  be  continued.  Accordingly, 
Scott  was  directed  by  the  War  Department  to  dispose  his 
troops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  as  many  of  the 
principal  places  as  possible.  Ten  days  before  the  letter 
quoted  above,  Scott  issued  his  order*  announcing  the  in*- 
tended  occupation  of  Mexico,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  This  army  is  about  to  spread  itself  over,  and  to  occupy 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  until  the  latter  shall  sue  for  peace 
on  terms  acceptable  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States." 

At  the  same  time,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  the  revenues  of  the  districts  occupied,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
government  over  that  country.  In  the  same  "  order,"  he 
forbid  tiie  payment  of  any  taxes  or  dues  (which  were 
heretofore  collectable)  to  the  Mexican  government,  after 
the  occupation  of  the  *'  principal  point  or  points  in  any 
State,  as  all  such  taxes  and  dues  will  be  demanded  of  the 
proper  authorities,  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  occupa* 
tion."  As  Mexico,  Vera-  Cruz,  Puebla,  and  Tamaulipas 
were  so  occupied,  all  taxes  were  considered  as  due  and 
payable  to  the  army  in  those  States,  after  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. The  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  "  bars  or 
ingots"  was  forbidden ;  for  the  reason,  that  when  the 
' 
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precious  inctals  are  exported  in  bulk^  without  being  con* 
verted  into  a  currency,  they  are  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
people  of  ihe  country  in  their  domestic  exchanges.  The 
reiitSy  as  tlicy  were  called,  of  tobacco,  playing-cards,  and 
stamped  paper,  which  had  been  allowed  heretofore  by  the 
government,  were  offered  to  the  highest  bidders. 

In  fine,  this  **  general  order"  from  the  commander  of  the 
army  marked  out  an  entire  system  of  finance  for  the  cod- 
quercd  provinces  of  Mexico.*  This  was,  in  fact,  to  sol?e 
a  problem  of  great  importance  to  our  government,  for  the 
support  of  the  army  in  Mexico  had  become  an  exhausting 
burden  on  the  Treasury  Department,  and  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  lo  the  administration.  While  so  successfully 
establii?liirig  a  system  of  revenue  for  Mexico,  Genera) 
8coii\s  corrcspijndencc  willi  the  War  Department  shows 
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nght  to  make  what  exactions  he  pleased,  Scott  guaHed, 
with  scrupulous  care,  the  rights  of  civilization.  In  the 
above  paragraph  he  states  ciearl)'  the  principles  which 
originate  and  support  civil  government.  There  is  no 
escape  from  anarchy,  that  wild  beast  of  society,  but  by 
civil  government ;  and  there  can  be  no  civil  government 
without  regular  and  adequate  means  of  support. 

In  the  same  dispatch  he  states  the  manner  in  which  the 
revenue  is  to  be  collected.  He  says  :  "Each  State  will 
be  required  to  collect  the  amount  claimed,  according  to  the 
federal  assessment  for  the  year  1843,  under  certain  penal- 
tics,  which  may  be  the  seizure,  without  payment,  of  the 
supplies  needed  for  the  support  of  the  occupation,  and 
particularly  the  property  of  the  State  functionaries,  legis- 
lative and  executive,  with  the  imprisonment  of  their  per- 
sons, &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  fear  is  those  functionaries  may 
abdicate,  and  leave  the  States  without  governments.  In 
such  event,  the  like  penalties  will  be,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, enforced." 

Still  intent  on  the  means  of  peace,  he  says,  in  reference 
to  the  execution  of  his  plan  :  "  The  success  of  the  system 
— on  the  details  of  which  I  am  now  with  ample  materials 
employed — depends  on  our  powers  of  conciliation.  With 
steady  troops,  I  should  not  doubt  the  result ;  but  the  great 
danger  lies  in  the  want  of  that  quality  on  the  part  of  the 
new  reinforcements,  including  the  recruits  of  the  old 
regiments."  In  one  word,  Scott  was  bent  on  the  conciHa" 
tion  of  the  Mexican  nation  by  the  restoration  of  order,  the 
lestniint  of  his  troops,  the  prevalence  of  law,  and  an  exhi. 
bition  of  all  the  genial  qualities  of  high  civilization.    It 
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will  here  be  remarked,  that  none  but  one  who  bad 
his  right  by  victories,  attended  by  no  failure,  could  safelj 
undertake  such  a  task.  In  any  other,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  timidity  ;  as  the  exhibition  of  weakness,  rather  than  of 
humanity.  It  was  success  in  battle  which  gaFe  Scott  the 
power  to  become  the  conciliator  of  Mexico. 

In  the  mean  while,  from  September  to  December,  he  had 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  sagacious  statesman. 
He  had  been  gathering  statistics  of  the  country,  and 
especially  had  procured  and  sent  on  to  Washington  a  Tshi* 
able  memoir  on  the  coinage  and  exportation  of  bars  and 
ingots  of  silver.' 

Six  days  after  his  dispatch  of  the  25th  of  December, 
Scott  issued  an  order  levying  three  millions  of  dollars  oa 
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Such  were  the  measures  taken  by  General  Scott  to 
support  the  American  army  in  Mexico,  while  he  observed 
all  the  humanity  and  consideration  towards  the  citizens  of 
that  country  which  could  have  been  observed  by  ciyil 
officers  towards  citizens  of  his  own.  In  the  six  months 
during  which  he  was  commander  in  Mexico,  after  the 
storm  of  Chapultepec,  he  performed  the  several  duties  of 
general-in-chief,  president  of  the  country,  and  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  His  were  not,  indeed,  the  nominal  titles 
to  these  offices  of  statesmen,  but  they  were  his  in  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  their  functions  were  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously performed,  the  official  records  of  our  government 
amply  prove. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  correspondence  took  place  between 
General  Scott  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  in  relation 
to  the  Mexican  prisoners,  honorable  to  the  humanity  of 
both.  Archbishop  Juan  Manual  addresses  General  Scott, 
November  5th|  thus: 


^  Ecclesiastical  GofVEEsvEVT  or  the 
**  Aechbishop  of  Mexico, 

''MEXicObNov.  6,  1847. 


**  Most  Excellent  Sir — ^The  respect  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  manifested  to  the  Mexican  church  (of  which 
I  am  the  unworthy  head),  in  calling  upon  me,  has  induced 
me  to  take  advantage -of  the  favorable  disposition  of  your 
Excellency,  to  ask  a  favor  which  will  perpetuate  your 
memory,  and  will  make  known  to  the  faithful  members  of 
my  diocese  the  feeling  of  benevolence  which  you  entertain 
towards  them. 

"  A  multitude  of  fathem,  wives,  childroi,  brothers,  and 
other  relations  of  the  jvssoiiers  wfa>  m  sow  confined  un 
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der  the  order  of  your  Excellency,  loudly  entreat  their 
liberty  ;  and  the  prisoners  themselves  vehemently  laroenC 
the  many  evils  which  their  confinement  has  brought  dowD 
upon  their  families,  who  depend  upon  them  for  subsist* 
ence,  and  who,  consequently,  are  reduced  to  misery,  and 
in  many  cases  to  an  absolute  stale  of  indigence.  Were 
there  any  important  political  reason  why  these  prisonen 
should  not  be  Hberatcd,  I  should  not  have  been  so  bold  u 
to  ask  it ;  but  their  number  is  small,  and  distributed,  as 
they  will  be,  in  different  parts  of  the  republic,  their  im- 
portance must  be  insignificant. 

**  1  ask  their  liberty,  not  only  because  it  is  a  duty  of  my 
office,  but  my  heart  also  impels  me  to  solicit  some  real 
consolation  for  these  unfortunate  men,  whom  the  fates  (A 
war  have  reduced  to  so  lamentable  a  condition." 
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the  Mexican  prisoners  of  war  (rank  and  file,  or  common 
men),  now  confined  in  this  capital,  and  explain  to  them 
the  customs  and  usages  of  war  in  such  cases,  viz.  that 
prisoners,  released  on  parole,  are  always  put  to  death,  if 
taken  in  arms  against  the  same  belligerents  before  being 
duly  exchanged,  and  add  the  solemn  admonition  of  the 
church  against  the  violation  of  their  paroles,  I  will  imme* 
diately,  under  that  holy  sanction,  cause  the  said  prisoners 
to  be  released  on  parole^  so  that  they  may  return  to  theii 
respective  families,  friends,  and  peaceful  occupations." 

The  Archbishop  replies  (December  16)  that  he  will 
fulfil  all  the  conditions ;  and  that  he  will  *'  personally  ad- 
minister  the  requisite  oath."' 

On  the  22d  of  December,  the  Archbishop,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hitchcock,  Inspector-General, 
administered  the  oath  to  eight  hundred  men,  who  were 
released  on  parole. 

The  period  now  approached  when  Scott  was  to  be  relieved 
{suspended)  from  the  command  in  Mexico.  His  two  last 
acts  were,  happily  for  him,  and  happily  for  the  complete- 
ness of  that  fame  which  he  and  the. country  shared  in 
common,  the  only  two  which  remained  for  him  to  perform 
in  Mexico,  either  in  reference  to  his  own  character  or  his 
public  duties.  These  were  the  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  Mexican  propositions  for 
peace. 

As  a  commander  taking  possession  of  a  distant  country, 
and  having  continual  need  of  funds  for  contingent  ser- 
vices, and  for  the  unexpected  and  frequently  pressing 
wants  of  the  army,  Scott,  at  di£ferent  times,  received  and 
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expended  large  amounts  of  money.  Much  of  this  money 
was  expended  in  services  for  which  a  detailed  account 
ought  not  to  be  made  public.  This  is  set  down  in  gor* 
ernment  accounts  as  a  "  secret  service  fund."  In  his  letter 
of  February  6,  1848,  he  says  that  certain  ^'explanations* 
ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  writing  ;  but  adds — "  I  may, 
however,  briefly  add,  that  I  have  never  tempted  the  bonoTi 
conscience,  or  patriotism  of  any  man,  but  have  held  it  as 
lawful  in  morals,  as  in  war^to  purchase  valuable  informa* 
lion  or  services  voluntarily  tendered  me."  For  these 
secret  services  he  paid  about  sixty  thousand  doUars,  in- 
eluding  the  service  of  a  "  native  spy  company." 

In  this  letter,  he  states  that  he  had  charged  himself  with 
the  amount  of  money  received  at  Washington;  the 
$150,000  levied  upon  Mexico  for  the  army,  in  lieu  erf 
for  the  proceeds  of  captured  tobacco,  and  other 
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by  special  request  of  General  Scott,  became  the  foundar 
tion  for  the  Army  Asylum  Fund,  as  established  by  act  of 
Congress,  in  the  session  of  1850-51. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  one  of 
Scott's  desires  was,  by  conciliation,  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order,  the  occupation  of  the  country,  and,  in  fine, 
by  all  honorable  means,  to  induce  a  peace.  There'was 
reason  to  suppose  this  could  be  done,  if  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment itself  could  be  protected  against  the  violence  of 
the  military  and  the  mob.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
General  Anaya  had  been  elected  president,  and  Pena  y 
Pena  secretary  of  state.  A  commission  was  immediately 
appointed  to  negotiate  peaceu  Mr.  Trist,  the  American 
commissioner,  had  been  recalled,  but  fortunately,  as  it 
turned  out,  had  not  left  Mexico. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  Scott  wrote  to  the  War  De- 
partment that  the  commissioners  were  understood  to  be 
present  in  Mexico ;  and  that  he  had  informed  the  govern- 
ment at  Queretaro  that  he  would  send  home  any  corn- 
pay  of  the  army,  for  which  I  am  aooomitahle  to  the  treastuy :  payahU 
at  the  Bank  of  Amenca»  city  of  New  York,  without  further  advice. 

-KKIRBY, 
**  Acting  Chief  of  the  Pay  Department, 
"  At  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Army. 

*  Brigadier-Oeueral  N.  Towboh; 

"  Paymaster-General  U.  S.  Army, 

** City  of  Washington" 

(EHDOaSBD.) 

''The  Bank  of  America, city  of  New  T«rk,  will  placa  the  withiD 
•mouat  to  tho  credit  QtArm^A^um,wi4^  V>  tho  order  of  Crnigre^p, 

"WmUBLD  SCOTT, 
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muiiiL-iitioiis  ]oi>king  tu  a  renewal  of  negoiiaiiona.  On  the 
2il  ot  February^  1848,  ihe  treaty  of  peace  \va»  si^ed  at 
(luaddiupc  liy  Trial  and  the  Mexican  commiasiOQen. 
The  last  iiiiportant  dispatch  of  General  Scott  to  iJie  War 
Dcfiartuiciit  was  iransmitled  by  the  same  express  which 
carnt^d  to  Wasliiiigton  the  treaty  of  peace.  Without 
prulmblv  any  very  prophetic  calculations  as  to  the  coi^ 
ciirrencu  of  I  he  two  evcnta,  it  happened,  in  the  course  of 
iiisiory,  that  when  Scott  had  finished  tJie  last  acts  which 
iie  could  perform,  in  securiog  lo  his  country  the  fruits  of 
victory,  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  that  just  then  the  order 
arrived  which  suspended  him  from  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Mexico,  and  summoned  him  to  answer  the  cap- 
tious charges  of  inferiors,  before  a  tribunal  of  inferiors! 
He  wiio  iiad  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  condemned 
as  a  ciiniinai,  and  finally  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds  re- 
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At  the  time  this  order  was  issued,  the  treaty  of  peace 
had  not  been  signed,  and  the  President  could  not  be  cer* 
tain  that  the  war  would  not  be  continued.  He  suspended 
the  most  successful  general  of  the  age  from  a  command 
in  which  his  services  were  yet  needed,  to  gratify  the 
caprices  of  subordinates  who  chose  to  be  displeased  with 
his  conduct ! 

The  object  and  principles  of  the  cabinet,  in  regard  to 
the  suspension  of  Scott,  are,  fortunately  for  the  truth  of 
history,  recorded  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the  War 
Department.  On  the  Idth  of  January,  1848,  another 
order  was  issued,  directing  Brevet  Brigadier-General  N. 
Towson,  Paymaster-General,  Brigadier- General  Caleb 
Cushing,  and  Colonel  E.  G.  W.  Butler,  of  the  3d  Dra- 
goons, to  assemble  at  the  castle  of  Perote,  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  and  allegations  preferred  by  General  Scott 
against  Major-General  Pillow  and  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Duncan  ;  and  ''  the  charges,  or  matters  of  com- 
plaint, presented,  by  way  of  appeal,  by  Brevet  Major- 
General  Worth  against  Major-General  Winfield  Scott.'" 

The  object,  then,  of  suspending  Scott,  was  to  bring  him 
before  a  court  of  inquiry  composed  of  a  Paymaster-General, 
a  Brigadier  of  Volunteers,  and  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons,*  to 
answer  complaints  made  by  a  subordinate !  What  were 
those  complaints  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  army  controversy  (confined  chiefly  to  four  or 
five  officers)  which  unfortunately  arose  in  the  military 
camp  of  Scott,  in  order  to  understand  the  injustice  and  in- 
humanity with  which  the  veteran  commander  of  Mexico 


'  Order  IStli  January,  184a. 

•  OdL  Balkaap  waa  anbtOMfld  Iv  Oel.  Batiw; 
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was  treated,  A  single  feature  of  the  iransacttDn  wfll  bf 
tufficient  to  show  the  origin  and  character  of  Uic  wbole. 
The  following  senteDce  commences  one  of  the  parmgripltf 
in  Mr.  Marcy's  letter  to  Scott^  dated  ISili  of  Jatm&rft 
1848: 

'*  Considering  ihe  nature  and  tniiltiplicitj  of  the  matters 
embraced  in  the  charges  preferred  against  Major-Gef>eml 
Pillow  and  Brevet  Lteiitenanl-Colonel  Duncan >  edpedaily 
the  former  (some  of  which  are  hard Iv  consistent  wih  your 
official  reports  and  commendations),'*  &c. 

The  official  reports  of  Scott  are  here  referred  to,  as  m- 
consisiem  with  some  of  the  charges  against  these  otGcers. 
This  very  fact  iJiuslrates  the  generous  conduct  of  Sc{>tl 
towards  ihem  and  others.  In  making  up  his  re  porta,  bi 
assumed  as  cor^-tct  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of  dif* 
ferent  detachments,  and  espcciall¥  when  thev  smxka  ^ 
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at  first  as  entirely  reliable.  In  that  fiact  originated  the 
eontroversy,  which  resulted  in  the  court  of  inquiry.  But 
upon  what  principle  was  General  Scott  held  responsible  to 
that  court  ?  Why  should  he  be  tried  for  the  errors  of  hit 
subordinates  ?  What  were  the  matters  of  complaint 
charged  by  General  Worth?  They  were  simply  that 
General  Scott  had  refused  to  say  whether  he  was  the  per- 
son referred  to  in  a  recent  army  order,  and  refused  to  for- 
ward  complaints  against  himself  to  the  War  Department! 
In  whatever  aspect  they  might  be  considered  by  a  court, 
none  of  General  Worth's  "  complaints"  at  all  impeached 
Scott's  capacity,  integrity,  or  merit,  as  the  commander  of 
an  army.  Why,  then,  suspend  him,  while  engaged  in  th« 
duties  of  war  ?  General  Worth,  one  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  of  the  army,  and  Colonel  Duncan,  a  di8tinguishe4 
soldier,  have  both  passed  beyond  the  tribunal  of  human 
praise  or  censure.  We  may  safely  assume,  that  a  contro* 
versy  with  their  commander  about  fields  of  glory,  in  which 
they  had  all  a  common  share,  would  not  have  been  con- 
tinued by  them,  if  living.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
have  sought  to  freshen  and  deepen  the  laurels ;  which,  th# 
greener  they  grew  on  the  brows  of  Scott,  the  more  they 
^  would  bloom  in  their  own  fair  fame. 

Their  conduct  may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  allowed  to  pass  in  silence  ;  but  that  of  the  cabinet  if 
not  so  easily  excused.  Mr.  Marcy  seems  to  have  felt  tb# 
necessity  of  defending  the  suspension  of  a  commander  under 
such  circumstances,  at  the  complaint  of  his  inferiors ;  an4f 
in  his  letter  of  the  13th,  makes  an  argument  in  his  defenca. 
It  appeared  in  the  sequel,  however,  that  the  cabinet  had 
greatly  underrated  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  to  this 
species  of  wroi^g.    The  whole  couotjry  was  struck  with 
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asioniMliment  at  the  suspenBion  of  Scott*  The  people 
could  not  realize  die  propriety,  asserted  by  the  War  De- 
pariment,  of  holding  a  patriotic  and  sueees&ful  geDcnlt 
charged  with  no  neglccl  of  duty,  lo  account,  at  anj  mo- 
ment, to  the  captious  complaints  of  mfcrior  officen*  The? 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  eoldl  indifference  wbtch  ©t «i»* 
looked  his  forty  years  of  ser vice,  and  hit  high  renown^  m 
a  pretended  equality  with  his  subordinates  !  Them  was 
a  universal  couviction  that  a  positive  injustice  atid  an  iiti<^ 
deserved  nianll  liad  been  offered  to  the  conquGmr  of 
Mexico.  Nor  wa«  it  unfelt  by  liiixi,  dot  altogetlier  uikuh 
ticipated*  In  his  dispatch  of  the  S5th  of  July  bfi  h«d 
alluded  to  ihc  possibility,  ihnt  when  in  iwo  months  flic 
army  should  have  entered  Mexico,  lie  tntgfat  be  re* 
called.' 

With  a  profound  feeling  of  injuslice — ooc  of  the  keetie^l 
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mind,  and  which  was  now  made  poignant  by  an  official 
attempt  to  degrade  his  services  and  his  position. 

Scott  quietly  delivered  over  the  army  to  the  command 
of  General  Butler,  and  look  his  place  before  the  court  of 
inquiry  on  a  level  with  his  factious  accusers ;  as  if  he  had 
never  commanded  a  victorious  army,  or  won  laurels  whose 
Terdure  will  quicken  with  time,  and  be  deposited  among 
the  memorials  of  recorded  glory. 

The  court  of  inquiry  met  in  Mexico,  and  sat  several 
weeks,  engaged  in  examining  many  witnesses,  in  respect 
to  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  war ;  especially  the 
part  taken  by  General  Pillow  in  the  battles  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico  ;  and  as  to  tlie  authors  of  certain  letters  pub- 
lished in  newspapers,  signed  "  Veritas^^  and  "  LeonidcLs^ 
and  generally  attributed  to  that  officer.  In  this  court 
General  Scott  was  present,  cross-examining  the  witnesses 
with  great  acumen,  but  generously  conceding  every  fact 
which,  being  true,  was  fairly  applicable  to  the  case.  At 
length  the  court  adjourned  in  the  month  of  April,  to  meet 
again  in  Washington.  The  meeting  was  indeed  held  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  war  ended,  and  the  business  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  became  so  obviously  odious  to  the  people, 
ihat  the  cabinet  were  willing  to  let  its  proceedings  drop  into 
d  speedy  and  deserved  oblivion.  The  court  dropped  its 
inquiries,  and  simply  reported  a  voluminous  mass  of  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  war,  which  may  be  of 
great  use  to  the  future  historian,  if  the  records  are  still 
preserved. 

The  idea  of  visiting  a  palpable  degradation  upon  the 
man  #bose  conduct  was  faultless,  whose  character  was  pure, 
and  whose  successes  were  altogether  unparalleled,  was 
not  only  odious,  but  absolutely  detestable  to  the  people. 
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This  feeling  became  general,  and  roused  an  indignation 
in  the  minds  of  many,  even  of  those  who  were  the  politi- 
cal friends  of  the  administration,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  its  subsequent  downfall.  The  spirit  of  injustice 
does  not  belong  to  the  American  people.  They  are  ready 
to  contribute  their  full  share  of  praise  to  those  who,  on 
their  part,  have  contributed  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
their  country. 

Scott  having  waited  patiently  upon  the  sittings  of  the 
court  of  inquiry,  at  length  embarked  in  the  "  Petersburg^ 
vessel  for  his  home  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  intending  quietly  to 
remain  a  short  time  in  that  calm  domestic  retirement, 
happier  than  any  field  of  war  can  ever  be,  however  glo- 
rious or  successful— however  much  coveted  now.  or  r0» 
nowned  hereafter. 
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Oeneral  Scott's  Return. — His  Reception  at  Kew  York. — Arrangements 
of  the  Council. — Military  Procession. — Address  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermea — His  Replies.— PresentatioD  of  a  Medals— General  Mor^ 
ris's  Song  sung  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.— Scott's  Return  to  Wash- 
ington.—His  Public  HonorSb — ^His  Journey  to  the  West,  on  the  Board 
of  Military  Asylums. — His  Public  and  Prirate  CSharacter. 

Scott,  on  his  return  from  Mexico,  had  respectfully 
declined  the  honor  of  a  reception  at  New  Orleans,  stating 
that  he  was  under  the  displeasure  of  the  executive.*  On 
the  20th  of  May,  he  arrived  in  a  private  vessel  at  Eliza* 
bethtown,  New  Jersey,  the  residence  of  his  family,  having 
carefully  avoided  all  the  cities,  and  refused  to  join  in  any 
public  ceremonial.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  coi* 
poralion  of  New  York  having  learned  his  departure  from 
Mexico,  and  his  probable  arrival  at  Elizabethtown,  deter 
mined  that  he  who  had  so  often  resided  among  them,  who 
had  signalized  the  Niagara  frontier  with  the  glory  of  vie* 
tory,  and  who  was  now  returning  from  a  foreign  land 
crowned  with  the  honors  of  successful  war,  but  over- 
clouded  with  the  shadows  of  executive  displeasure,  should 
be  received  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation  in 
a  manner  to  signalize  his  merit  and  their  gratitude. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  Mr.  Havemever,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  addressed  a  message  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, stating  that  information  had  been  received  that  Major- 

*  Scotf  s  Letter  to  Mr.  O^ewmsa,  Miygr  el  Kir  Oria«%  dtfM  Maj  h 
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General  Scott  had  embarked  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  submitted  the  propriety  of  receiving  him  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  gailanl 
achievements,  and  those  of  his  companions  in  arms.^ 
On  the  reception  of  this  message,  resolutions  in  confonnity 
therewith  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crolius,  passed  by  the 
Board  of  jVldermen,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Assistants.' 

On  the  21st  of  May,  General  Scott  arrived  in  the  brig 
**  Petersburg,"  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Elizabeth- 
town.  Tlic  next  day  (22d)  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  tlic  Common  Council  of  New  York,  and  accepted 
their  invitation  to  visit  and  receive  the  hospitalities  of  New 
York. 

As  the  reception  of  General  Scott  in  the  great  city  of 
New  York  was  among  the  most  interesting  and  magnifi- 
cent ceremonials  our  country  has  witnessed,  it  is  the  proper 
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the  morning  of  the  25th,  in  full  uniform  and  equipment 
This  divisiDn  comprehends  melve  regiments,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  uniformed  and  trained  corps  in  the  United 
States. 

The  day  was  an  auspicious  one.  A  cloudless  sky,  a 
brilliant  sun,  and  streets  lined  and  crowded  with  dense 
masses  of  people  eager  to  behold  and  receive  the  gallant 
and  successful  hero  returning  from  the  scene  of  his  glory, 
seemed  an  auspicious  augury  of  the  welcome  which  would 
now  greet  him,  and  the  fame  which  coming  posterity  will 
gladly  bestow.  Cannon  were  fired  from  the  Battery,  the 
national  flag  floated  from  the  City  Hall,  and  streamers 
waved  from  the  shipping  in  port.  The  steamer  St. 
Nicholas,  crowded  with  public  functionaries  and  citizens, 
proceeded  gayly  on  her  way  to  Elizabethtown.  There 
they  were  met  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  borough, 
who,  by  their  mayor,  Mr.  Sanderson,  committed  General 
Scott,  with  suitable  remarks,  to  the  charge  of  the  Common 
Council  of  New  York. 

When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Morris  Franklin, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  addressed 
General  Scott  in  an  excellent  address,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  passages : 

"  In  contemplating  upon  the  thrilling  events  which  have 
characterized  your  history,  we  find  so  much  to  excite  our 
admiration,  and  to  call  into  action  the  patriotic  emotions 
of  the  heart,  that  we  feel  proud,  as  American  citizens, 
that  among  the  many  illustrious  names  which  now  are,  or 
may  hereafter  be  emblazoned  upon  the  escutcheons  of  our 
country,  yours  will  appear  in  bold  relief,  as  among  her 
noblest  and  most  honored  sons;  for  whether  upon  the 
plains  of  Chippewa,  or  Lundy's  Lane-^whether  at  the 


ioriie  of  Fort  Erie»  or  on  the  heights  of  QocensKiwn^ 
ift'heiher  landing  on  the  shores  of  Vera  CruE,  or  brateif 
contending  at  the  pasi  of  Cerro  Gordo^wb©ther  enlenqg 
in  triumpli  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  there  plnniing^ 
American  standard  upon  ka  battlcmems — whcilier  in 
vvairior's  lent,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  sirnui^iig 
the  operations  of  the  coming  day,  while  your  faithful  wd* 
riicra  were  sUunhcriog  around  you,  dteairiin^g  of  ihek 
friends  and  iheir  homes— or  whether  attending  upon  tht 
wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  regardless  of  yotirsetf 
m  your  anxiety  for  others — we  find  all  those  cbaractensUCi 
wirch  mark  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  bespeak  ibe 
aecu  nplished  and  victorious  chieftain. 

"  Under  circumstancea  such  as  these,  and  freah  fi 
the  well-fought  battle-heldsi  of  our  country,  we  riow 
eome  you  within  our  midslj  as  one  worthy  to  receive 
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when  drawn  from  him  on  public  occasions,  and  the  senti- 
ments  he  felt  and  uttered,  in  reference  to  the  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  army. 

After  stating  that  he  had  "  surrendered  himself  a  pris« 
oner"  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  honor  a  public  servant,  and,  without  measuring 
his  little  merit,  had  also  determined  to  do  it  '*  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  United  States,"  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  If  I  had  looked  to  considerations  merely  personal,  I 
should  hare  declined  the  high  distinction  tendered  me ; 
but  I  knew  I  was  to  be  received  by  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  victorious  army  it  was  so  lately  my  good  for- 
tune to  command — an  army  that  has  carried  the  glory  of 
American  arms  to  a  height  that  has  won  universal  admira« 
tion,  and  the  gratitude  of  all  hearts  at  home. 

'*  A  very  large  portion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  army, 
regulars  and  volunteers,  went  forth  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  conquer  or  to  die.  It  was  my  happy  lot  to  wit^ 
ness  their  invincible  valor  and  prowess.  All  dangers,  dif- 
ficulties, and  hardships  were  met  and  conquered. 

"  You  have  been  pleased,  sir,  to  allude  to  our  adopted 
citizens.  I  can  say  that  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss, 
the  French,  the  Britons,  and  other  adopted  citizens,  fought 
in  the  same  ranks,  under  the  same  colors,  side  by  side 
with  nati?e-bom  Americans— exhibiting  like  courage  and 
efiSciency,  and  uniting  at  every  victory  in  the  same  en- 
thusiastic shouts  in  honor  of  our  flag  and  country.  From 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  there  was  one  gen- 
erous rivalry  in  heroic  daring  and  brilliant  achievement. 
Let  those  who  witnessed  that  career  of  valor  and  patriot- 
ism say,  if  they  can,  what  race,  according  to  n« 
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coivtrihuLfd  most  lo  the  general  success  and  glory  of  tbi 
campaign.  On  the  many  hard-fought  batlle-flelds  there 
was  no  room  for  invidious  distinction.  All  proved  them* 
selvci^  the  fiuihful  sons  of  our  beloved  country^  aiid  m 
speciaLor  could  f?iil  to  dismiss  any  lingering  prejudice  he 
might  have  entertained  as  lo  the  comparative  merits  ol 
Americans  by  birlh  and  Americans  by  adoption^ 

*'  As  ihe  honured  representative  of  all,  I  return  among 
you  to  bear  tcslimmiy  in  favor  of  my  fellow- brothers  in  llie 
field,  the  army  of  Mexico;  and  I  congratulate  you  and 
them  llmt  ihc  common  object  of  their  efforts,  and  of  youj 
hopes — the  restoration  of  peace — is  in  all  probability  now 
attained/' 

As  the  boat  passed  on  from  Elizabcthtawn  to  the  city, 
large  numbers  of  people  on  ihe  shore  saluted  the  coin- 
pa  n>\    with  their  distinguished   companion,    by    waving 
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One  universal  aye  burst  from  the  immense  assemblage; 
after  which,  Mr.  Franklin,  turning  to  the  general,  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

"  General  Scott — You  are  now  the  guest  of  the  city. 
You  have  surrendered  to  the  entreaties  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  we  shall  celebrate  the  victory  in  such  a  way 
as  will  satisfy  you  and  them,  that  we  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  sons  connected  with 
the  great  American  family." 

This  address  was  received  with  great  cheering,  and 
replied  to  by  General  Scott  briefly  and  happily. 

He  was  then  received  at  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Garden 
by  Major-General  Sandford,  with  his  staff,  and  proceeded 
to  review  the  line  of  military  on  the  Battery.  The  great- 
est enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  several  regiments. 
Cheer  on  cheer  burst  forth,  in  which  officers  and  men 
joined,  in  token  of  their  admiration  for  the  hero  of  Mexico. 

After  the  review  was  ended,  the  military  formed  in 
column,  and  the  procession  moved  through  the  streets  in 
the  order  of  the  programme : 

PROGRAMME. 

The  First  Dividon  of  New  York  State  Militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Sandford,  acting  as  the  escort  to  Mqoiw 
General  Scott,  in  the  following  order: 

TUB  FIRST  KRIOADE, 

Under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Storms. 

THE  SECOND  BRIGADE, 

Under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Morris. 

THE  THIRD  BRIGADE, 

Under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  HalL 

TBS  FOURTH  BRIOADB, 

Under  the  eommand  of  BrigidkpXtoiiend  SwvA. 


Ek-Preiiidciit  of  tJie  Uiuted  StJkteiL 

Governor  and  Ii©ut<jnfltit-Go?©nior  of  the  StJite  of  New  Vod. 

Senator!!  and  Representatives  in  Congressw 

Senators  of  this  State.  BI embers  of  Assembly 

Officers  of  the  Array  and  Nmy  of  tho  U.  Stj&tea^ 

Joint  Spec  ml   Commtttetj  of  the  Conimoft  Coii»^ 

His  Honor  thtt  Mayor, 

Members  of  the  Common  Coandl  of  the  CUy  of  N«w  Yrnkm 

He4id»  of  Depart  men  ts  of  the  CUy  GoyemmenU 

Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Naval  OSe«r^ 

Postmaster  of  the  City  of  New  Yoric. 

United  States  Diatriet  Attorney. 

Marshal  of  the  United  Sta^te^  for  this  I>iM«iel. 

Cttizena  in  carnage  and  on  honebadc. 


In  the  Park,  he  receiTed  a  marchiJig  salute  from  ibi 
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compensated  by  the  generous  welcome  yon  hate  given 
me." 

He  then  said,  that  ^  since  the  termination  of  the  wax 
with  Great  Britain,  now  thirty-four  years,  I  have  resided 
a  portion  of  every  year,  with  the  exception  of  four  <Mr  five, 
with  you.  The  first  honors  I  ever  received  were  from 
the  hands  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Well,  then, 
may  it  be  believed  that  every  pulsation  of  my  heart  beats 
in  unison  with  her  well-being.** 

General  Scott  then  proceeded  to  give  his  views  on  the 
great  subject  of  Peace  and  War,  in  which  every  friend 
of  civilization  is  interested  : 

*'  Though  I  am  a  soldier,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be 
fond  of  fighting,  I  abhor  war,  except  when  prosecuted  in 
the  defence  of  our  country,  or  for  the  preservation  of  its 
honor,  or  of  fihme  great,  important,  nay,  cardinal  interest. 
I  hold  war  to  be  a  great  moral  evil.  It  must  be  for  good 
and  substantial  reasons — for  no  forced  or  false  pretext, 
however  plausibly  set  forth — that  war  can  be  warrantably 
waged,  or  that  can  justify  one  man  in  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-being.  The  interests  of  New  York,  and  of 
our  whole  country,  are  identified  with  peace  and  with 
every  duty  of  Christian  morality.  I  doubt  if  there  be  any 
member  of  that  respectable  body  of  our  fellow-citizens,  the 
Friends,  who  is  a  more  zealous  HBidvocate  for  peace.  Un- 
happily, too  much  of  my  life  has  been  spent  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Let  us,  then,  maintain  our  peace  by  all  honor- 
able efforts — by  such  efforts  as  Washington,  the  father  of 
our  country,  made,  to  establish  and  preserve  a  system  of 
equal  and  impartial  neutrality — a  system  which  some  of 
his  most  distinguished  successors,  eveh  to  a  tecent  period, 
have  commended,  ifrith  ^  eittftv  lt{q[»^ti^  W  the 
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American  people.  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  offeiug 
again  my  thanks  lo  your  Common  Council,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  your  city,  which  have  made  an  old  soldier's 
heart  to  throb  with  gratitude,  and  caused  him  to  forget  all 
his  toils,  all  liis  hardships,  all  his  suffering  of  mind  and 
body,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  to  yourself  especially,  and 
to  the  gentlemen  of  both  Boards  who  compose  your  cora- 
mittee,  the  obligations  you  have  imposed  upon  me  by 
your  kiml  and  gracious  attentions.  Thanks,  my  warmest 
thanks,  I  return  through  you  to  the  inhabitants  of  ti)is 
city/* 

At  12  M.,  Alderman  Franklin,  on  behalf  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  the  city,  presented  General  Scott  with  a 
silver  medal,  which  had  been  prepared  in  commemoration 
of  the  battles  of  Chapultepec,  Churubusco,  Cerro  Gordo, 
and  \'era  Cruz.     Alderman  Franklin  presiented   it,  in  a 
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On  the  obverse  side  is  a  new  and  beautiful  arrangement 
of  the  city  coat^of  arms,  designed  by  Mr.  Chapman,  with 
the  marginal  inscription — '*  Presented  by  the  City  of  New 
York  to  Major-General  Winfield  Scott.** 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  General  Scott  visited,  with 
the  committee,  and  various  public  functionaries,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution^ 
at  each  of  which  short  addresses  were  made  ;  and  the  in- 
terview with  the  interesting  pupils  of  those  institutions 
was  quite  affecting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  reception,  the  following 
song,  written  by  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  was  sung  at 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  It  expresses  well  the  warm 
feelings  which  animate  the  great  body  of  the  people 
towards  the  Patriot  Hero,  who,  in  the  forty  years  from 
1811  to  1851,  has  served  his  country  with  so  much  merit. 
and  with  such  unrivalled  success. 


THE  soldier's  WELCOME  BOMB. 


Victorious  the  hero 

Returns  from  the  wan; 
Ifis  brow  bound  with  laurels 

That  never  will  frda. 
While  streams  the  free  staadaid 

Of  stripes  and  of  stan, 
Whose  field  in  the  bstUe 

The  foemen  dismayed. 
When  th^  Mexican  hosts 

In  their  madness  came  oii| 
like  a  tower  of  strengths 

In  his  might  h*  aroeel 
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Where  danger  most  threatened. 

His  banner  was  borne, 
Waving  hope  to  his  friends 

And  despair  to  his  foes. 

Chorus. 

Hosza!  huzza!  husa! 

The  hero  forever! 
Whose  fiime  is  the  glory 

And  pride  of  the  land  I 


The  Soldier  of  Honor 

And  Liberty,  hail ! 
His  deeds  in  the  temple 

Of  Fame  are  enrolled ; 
His  precepts,  like  flower-seeds 

Sown  by  the  gale. 
Take  root  in  the  hearts 
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frurrounded  by  the  insignia  of  war,  and  then  presented  to 
the  general,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  welcome  which  was 
rendered,  in  regard  for  his  eminent  services,  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  New  York. 

Thus  ended  the  brilliant  and  interesting  reception  given 
to  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  by  the  greatest  commercial 
city  of  the  nation.  It  was  done  on  behalf  of  the  nation, 
and  as  representative  of  that  gratitude  and  admiration 
which  is  due  to  one  who  has  rendered  such  important  and 
such  illustrious  services  to  our  common  country. 

For  reasons  which  have  never  been  fully  disclosed  to 
the  public,  Scott  was  kept  with  his  head-quarters  at  New 
York,  long  after  his  return  from  Mexico.  He  needed,  in- 
deed, less  of  the  cares  of  business,  and  more  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  retirement,  than  Washington  would  have  afforded, 
in  order  to  recruit  his  health,  like  that  of  many  another 
soldier,  injured  by  too  long  a  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate.  At  length,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  his 
proper  station — the  head  of  the  Army  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. There  he  has  remained  engaged  in  official  rather 
than  military  duties,  reporting  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
posed improvements  of  the  army,  but  mingling  in  none  of 
the  ambitious  schemes  or  intrigues  of  politicians.  In  the 
midst  of  those  social  circles,  where  worth,  patriotism,  and 
intelligence  shone  around,  he  was  himself  the  radiant 
centre  of  attraction — affable  towards  all,  while  holding  and 
uttering  those  pure  and  lofty  sentiments  which  haye  been 
acted  out  in  his  life. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  in  1850-51,  an  act  was 

passed  which  illustrated,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  his  care 

and  foresight  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  army.    We 

"  have  recorded  elsewhere  the  form  of  the  draft  for  «ie  kun^ 
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dred  thousand  dollars  which  he  had  remitted  to  the  Bank 
of  America,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  "  Army  Asylums," 
till  Congress  should  order  otherwise.  This  was  part  of 
the  contributions  levied  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
been  set  aside  by  him,  with  some  other  moneys  derived 
from  similar  sources,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  asylums 
for  invalid  soldiers.  Congress  now  (1850-51)  carried  out, 
by  law,  the  intentions  of  Scott,  in  setting  aside  this  par* 
ticular  fund.  When  the  act  was  passed,  spring  of  1851, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  an  Army  Board  to  select 
sites  for  die  asylums.  In  pursuance  of  this  duty,  he  was 
obliged  to  journey  through  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Everywhere  there  was  a  spontaneous  tribute 
of  admiration  and  respect  paid  by  the  people,  who,  with* 
out  any  notice  of  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  or  any  prepared 
formalities,  everywhere  assembled  in  great  numbers,  wel- 
comed him  with  shouts,  and  accompanied  him  to  hit 
quarters.  At  Cincinnati  he  remained  a  week  ;  and  from 
the  hour  of  his  arrival  to  that  of  his  departure,  he  was  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  hundreds  who  were  endeavoring  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
once,  at  least,  the  veteran  warrior  and  patriot  who  had 
performed  for  his  country  such  arduous  services,  and 
added  so  largely  to  its  high  renown.  Among  thuse  who 
crowded  around  him  were  large  numbers  who  had  served 
with  him  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  citizens  from  distant  parti 
of  the  country,  who  came  purposely  to  see  him.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  at  an  evening  party,  a  cannon 
salute  was  fired  under  the  windows,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
company.  On  inquiry,  it  proved  to  have  been  done  volun- 
tarily by  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  with  him  ia 
Uw*  ttfuiy* 
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Having  performed  his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
he  resumed  his  position  at  Washington,  where  he  remains 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  under  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Winfield  Scott  was  commissioned  a  captain  of 
Light  Artillery  in  May,  1808,  and  has  therefore  been 
foriy-three  years  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
during  that  time  has  been  successful  in  every  thing  me 
UNDERTOOK,  has  failed  in  no  duty,  excused  himself  from 
no  service,  been  present  on  the  most  memorable  fields  of 
battle,  and  party  to  some  of  the  most  important  civil  as 
well  as  military  transactions.  In  that  time  he  has  every- 
where, and  in  every  place,  been  obedient  to  the  civil  law ; 
been  observant  of  all  the  duties  of  humanity ;  been  true 
to  every  obligation  of  a  citizen  and  a  man ;  been  the  friend 
of  peace  rather  than  of  war ;  and  on  three  remarkable  oc- 
casions aided  in  preserving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

A  brief  summary  of  his  public  services  will  give  the 
reader  an  outline  view  of  what  we  have  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  record  on  the  preceding  pages.  In  chronological 
order,  the  principal  events  of  his  life  may  be  thus 
stated : 

WmnsLD  Scott,  Captain  of  Light  ArtQleiy,  May,  1808. 

"  «      Lieutenant-Colonel  of  9d  Ardlleiy,  Izard's  Regi- 

ment,  July,  1813. 

^  *      Volunteers  Ui  the  Battle  of  Qusxrstowr,  com- 

mands on  the  heights,  and  Is  captured,  Octobei 
18, 1813. 

*  **     Interferes  in  behalf' of  the  captured  Irishment 

October,  1813. 

•  •     AsefaU  fa  getting  the  Aet  of  Retaliation  pMied, 

iMvaryt  IStt. 
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WuiFiELD  Scott,  AdjuUml^Gcneral  of  the  anny  iind«  Geiinl 
Dearborn,  at  Niagara,  May,  1813. 
a  a      Commands  the  advance  guard  in  the  capture  of 

Fort  George,  May  37, 1813. 
M  ••      Colonel  of  a  double  regiment,  July,  1813. 

«  a      Commands  the  advance  guard  in  the  descent  of 

the  St.  Lawrence,  November,  1813. 
a  «*      Is  made  Brigadier-General,  Biarch  9,  1814. 

M  «      Drills  the  trodps  in  the  camp  of  BufiBdo,  April, 

May,  June,  1814. 
M  •«      Commands  the  advance  brigade,  fighting    the 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  July  6,  1814. 
11  «      Commands  the  advance  brigade  in  the  Battlb 

OF  Niagara  (Lundy's  Lane),  July  35,  1814. 
a  "Is  badly  wounded,  July  26, 1814. 

M  «*      Is  brevetted  Major-General,  July  25,  1814. 

••  «      Receives  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arta. 

at  Princeton,  September,  1814. 
Declines  the  appointment  of  Secretary  at  War, 
ebruarVt  1815. 
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Wawiuji  Scott  harangaea  the  people,  Janaary,  1838. 
*^  **      Mairtaihs  Peace,  Janaary,  1838. 

^  "      Removes  the  Cherokeea,  May,  1838. 

^  ^      Addresaes  the  Indiana,  May,  1838. 

«  «      Commanda  in  the  Dibfuted  Tbrritort,  Maich* 

1839. 

*  *      Correaponda  with  Gov.  Harvey,  March,  1839. 

^  ^      Receivea  votes  in  the  Whig  Convention  for  jho 

Presidency,  December,  1839. 

«  M      Supports  General  Harrison,  1840. 

«  M      Nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  State  Con- 

vention of  Pennsylvania,  1842. 

•  **      Writes  to  the  Dayton  Committee  on  the  snbjeot 

of  the  Presidency,  September,  1842. 

*  ^      Writes  to  Atkinson  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 

1843. 
«  «<      Writes  on  Peace,  April,  1844. 

«  ««      Ordered  to  Mexico,  November  28, 1846. 

•  «<      Lands  at  Vera  Cruz,  March  10, 1847. 

'^  **      Captures  Sah  Juan  de  Ulloa,  March  37, 1847. 

«>  **      Wins  THE  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 

1847. 
«  «      Enters  the  city  of  Puebla,  May  16, 1847. 

*■  ^      Commands  the  army  of  Mexico  in  the  battle  of 

CoiTTRERAS,  Angust  19, 1847. 

•  **      In  the  battle  of  Churubusoo,  August  20,  1847. 

•  «      At  the  battle  of  MoLivo  DEL  Ret,  Sept  8, 1847. 

•  ««      In  the  storm  of  Chapultefec,  Sept  13, 1847. 

*  "      Caftitees  the  Citt  of  Mexico,  September  14t 

1847. 
^       .    **      Levies  contributions  for  the  comfort  of  the  anny, 
September  18, 1847. 

*  **      Devises  a  system  of  revenue,  Novembeir,  1847. 

*  "      Appears  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  April,  1848. 

*  *      Returns  home.  May,  1848. 

•  ■     .    •     breedvedbytheeoipoistionofN«irYoikwilb 

mflitMy  and  ehrfe  hoaon,  Mty,  1849. 
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III  reviewing  this  record  of  more  than  forty  years'  pub* 
lie  service,  we  find  timt  Scott  has  been  engaged  in  tiieei 
WARS,  lias  been  viclorious  in  ten  battles,  has  three  timei 
init^fered  lo  PBE^iERVE  peace,  and  has  written  seferal 
volurneji  on  military  instituieaf  temperance,  and  various 
topics  of  public  interest  For  this  long  series  of  luemo 
r*Tble  sendees  he  has  acquired  a  renown  limited  only  by 
the  bounds  of  ihe  civiHied  world.  In  his  own  couatr? 
the  National  Congress,  the  Legislatures  of  Stales,  th« 
corporations  of  cities,  and  literary  and  scientific  bodies 
have  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  him  their  honora  and  iheii 
applause.  Congress  voted  him  a  medal ;  the  State  o! 
Virginia  twice  voted  liim  swords  ;  New  York  voted  him  i 
sword  ;  the  Socieiy  of  Cincinnati  made  him  an  honorary 
member  ;  and  in  various  forms,  and  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, have  the  people  hastened  to  do  honor  to  one  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  their  cause.     He  has  been  aomi- 
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ligent  underslanding  of  the  great  actions  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged,  and  the  particular  merits  of  character  which 
have  contributed  to  his  success.  Kosciusko  early  wrote 
him  a  complimentary  letter,  and  the  most  competent 
judges  in  Europe  held  him  in  high  estimation ;  but  it  is 
only  since  tlie  Mexican  war  that  his  European  reputation 
has  been  brought  out  in  bold  relief.  Now  it  is  as  wide  as 
the  circles  of  intelligence,  and  durable  as  the  records  oi 
history. 

In  the  character  of  Scott  are  mingled  some  elements» 
generally  supposed  to  be  rery  opposite  in  their  qualities, 
and  yet  hare  been  completely  harmonized  in  him.  He  ia 
ardent,  and  yet  calculating ;  energetic,  and  yet  mild  ;  sterB 
in  discipline,  yet  humane ;  a  warrior,  and  yet  the  friend 
of  peace  ;  authoritative,  and  yet  obedient.  In  every  thing 
we  find  the  stem,  strong,  and  rigorous  elements  of  charac- 
ter restrained  and  modified  by  mild  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions. 

It  is  this  mixture  of  the  natural  elements  which  has 
made  him  so  eminently  successful,  and  taken  from  him 
all  which  often  renders  the  mere  soldier  harsh,  sanguinary, 
and  repulsive.  Ardent  for  distinction,  emulous  in  the 
career  of  glory  he  certainly  was,  but  without  the  least  taste 
for  the  sufferings  and  cruelties  of  war.  On  the  contrary, 
all  his  tastes  are  refined,  and  all  his  impulses  generous. 
War  under  his  command  became  an  element  of  civilixa^ 
tion.  The  campaign  in  Mexico  is  one  of  the  finest  iUvuh 
trations  of  how  far  and  how  great  have  been  the  advances 
of  humanity,  where  humanity  is  supposed  least  to  exist 
Let  any  one  compare  the  conduct  of  the  British  armies  in 
the  American  Revolution,  the  conduct  of  the  Fiendi  in 
Spain,  of  the  Russians  in  GeroMuqrt  or  the  Aostnane  in 
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Hungary,  wiih  that  of  the  American  army  under  Scottyia 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  difference  is  most  striking. 
From  tlie  commencement,  Scott  protected,  with  the  same 
care  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  United  States,  the  per* 
sons,  property,  religion,  houses,  and  business  of  Mexican 
citizens.  No  outrage,  and  no  encroachment  of  any  sort, 
was  made  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens.  Entering  the  city 
after  the  most  bloody  battles  and  the  most  obstinate  resist* 
ance,  it  was  according  to  the  usages  of  war  that  a  rery 
heavy  contribution  should  be  exacted  from  the  city ;  yet 
what  he  really  demanded  was  a  mere  trifle.  And  to  whom 
did  that  go  ?  Was  it  divided  as  plunder  among  officen 
and  men  ?  Not  a  dollar.  It  was  appropriated  first  to  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  then  to  found  an 
asylum  for  invalids  !  In  every  step  of  his  progress,  the 
American  commander  seems  to  have  thought  his  office 
was  as  much  that  of  a  priest  offering  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
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feelings.  When,  at  the  end  of  a  aeries  of  unexampled 
victories,  he  received  the  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
degradation  of  being  summoned  to  answer  his  inferiors 
before  a  court  of  inquiry,  he  silently  delivered  up  his  com 
mand,  and  appeared  to  answer  at  the  tribunal  the  Presi* 
dent  had  chosen  to  constitute.  Indeed,  through  forty 
years  of  service,  he  never  once  came  into  collision  with 
any  of  the  civil  authorities,  or  transgressed  in  any  way  the 
laws  of  iiis  country.  Of  how  many  other  military  com- 
manders can  that  be  said  ? 

When  we  closed  our  first  account  of  the  life  of  General 
Scott,  we  left  him  in  the  midst  of  peaceful  occupations. 
The  army  was  on  the  peaceful  establishment.  There  was 
little  for  him  to  do,  except  to  read  the  reports  of  subordi- 
nates, and  devise  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his 
soldiers.  It  was  only  two  years  after  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  broke  out,  and  added  a  new  series  of  events  to  his 
already  remarkable  career.  He  then  wore  greenly  and 
freshly  the  laurels  acquired  at  Queenstown,  at  Chippewa, 
and  Niagara.  He  was  remembered  as  one  who  had 
brought  peace  to  the  Maine  frontier,  had  quieted  the  bor* 
der  troubles  with  Canada,  had  made  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees  seem  an  act  of  humanity,  who  had  nursed  the 
sick  in  hospitals,  and  had  now  become  a  veteran  in  ser* 
vice.  But  the  second  conquest  op  Mexico  comes  to 
add  other  laurels  to  those  which  cluster  round  the  brows 
of  the  hero  of  Niagara.  If  the  victories  of  Taylor  On  the 
Rio  Grande  surprised  and  delighted  this  country,  those 
from  the  castle  of  San  Juan  to  the  city  of  Mexico  aston* 
ished  the  world.  Europe  marvels  at  the  result,  and 
America  has  scarcely  waked  from  what  seems  tlie  dream 
of  victory  and  the  illusions  of  conquest.     Time  is  raqmired 

as 
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to  do  justice  to  tha  actors  in  these  evenla — to  iepaimtei 
evil  from  the  good — the  dross  from  the  gold — the  w\ 
from  the  real.  Then,  when  history  assumed  the  office 
judgment,  and  a  calm  philosophy  go¥ern»  the  iotdle 
men  and  events  will  take  their  proper  place,  and 
righteous  spirit  direct  the  verdict  of  posterity^ 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

1852-1861. 

Oeaeral  Scott's  Nomination  to  the  Presidency. — ^The  Election.- 
of  his  Defeat.— Brevetted  lieutenant-Oeneral.— A  Retired  List. — 
Mission  to  Vancouver's  Island. — Opinion  of  the  Southern  Defences. 
— Defence  of  Washington. — Plan  of  the  Campaign. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work*  it  has  been  stated  that 
General  Scott  belonged  to  the  Whig  party.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  decided  charac- 
ter not  to  have  held  some  political  opinions,  or  not  to 
have  frankly  expressed  them.  In  fact,  he  belonged  to 
the  political  school  of  Clay  and  Webster,  and  never, 
while  the  Whig  party  existed,  separated  from  them. 
His  high  position  in  the  country,  his  splendid  military 
services,  and  his  acknowledged  excellence  of  character 
had  early  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  and  an  available 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  This  was  not  a  scheme 
of  politicians,  for  with  that  class  of  persons  he  was 
never  particularly  popular,  but  it  was  rather  pressed 
upon  them  by  the  hearty  feelings  and  demands  of  the 
common  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  for  solid 
services  iong  and  honorably  rendered  his  country. 
In  the  Whig  Convention,  which  met  in  December, 
1839,  he  received  62  out  of  354  votes.  Having,  how- 
ever, written  numerous  and  positive  letters  to  friends  in 
the  Convention,  stating  his  personal  preference  for  Mr. 
Clay  or  General  Harrison,  the  latter  was  nominated, 

>  Chapter  XXI.,  page  S46. 
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and  no  man  more  cheerfully  supported  the  hem  of 
TippecaiK»e,  On  the  return  of  Scott  from  the  Uexiean 
waiv  covered  with  tlie  honors  of  new  and  victonoas 
canijjaigns,  liis  political  fneiids  were  again  auxioiis  to 
nominate  him.  The  Convention  of  184S,  liowever, 
numiiiated  Gt'neral  Taylor,  Scott  having  received  03 
votcis.  In  the  action  of  the  political  conventions,  as 
well  as  in  a  seeming  studied  neglect  of  the  ftdministm- 
tion,  tlierc  appctu-ed  to  be  an  injustice,  which  larg« 
numbers  of  people  were  deterniined,  if  possible,  to  re- 
move.  This  feeling  eaiised  the  Whig  party,  in  lS52j 
tf^  nominate  Scott  for  the  Presidency  over  Daniel 
Webster  and  Millard  Fillmore.  At  the  election^  which 
followed  in  Xuvemher,  Scott  was  defeated,  and  Frant 
h'n  Pterce  elected  by  a  majority,  unexpected  to  the 
public  and  surprising  to  bis  friends*  Scott  received 
the  votes  of  but  four  States — Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
nioiUj  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  which  the  Whig 
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the  acts  of  1850,  were  endorsed  heartily  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  nominated  General  Pierce.' 
In  addition  to  this,  all  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 
was  denounced.  When  the  Whig  Convention  met,  the 
subject  of  resolutions  came  up,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
a  large  body  of  active  and  consistent  anti-slavery 
Whigs,  this  body  also  endorsed  the  Compromise 
measures,  and  denounced  all  further  agitation.  These 
two  political  bodies,  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  one 
another,  presented  the  strange  scene  of  standing  on 
precisely  the  same  ground  in  reference  to  the  only 
great  and  vital  qttesti^n  of  naUonal  politice.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  if  any  con* 
siderable  body  of  zealous,  active,  anti-slavery  people 
existed  in  the  country,  they  must  either  support  the 
candidates  irrespective  of  their  platforms,  or  form  a 
third  ticket  in  opposition  to  both.  A  large  party  of 
Whigs  supported  General  Scott  while  denouncing  the 
platform  f  and  another  large  body  joined  a  portion  of 
dissatisfied  Democrats  (as  they  did  in  1848)  in  forming 
a  third  ticket  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Democracy.* 

In  the  meanwhile  G^eral  Scott  himself  wrote  a 
letter,  dated  June  24th,  1852,  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, but  omitting  to  eay  anything  of  the  platfomu 
The  most  important  part  of  the  letter  was  as  follows : 

"Convinced  that  harmony  or  good-will  between 
the  different  quarters  of  our  broad  country  is  essential 
to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  ilepublic,  atid 
with  a  devotiot  to  those  interests  that  can  know  no 

'  See  BeiolationB  of  the  Baltimore  Democntic  CoriVention,  Juiw,  - 
1862 
«  See  Mr.  Greeley's  declaration  in  the  Tribune  of  that  late. 
« See  the  Pittsburg  Flatform,  August,  1S63. 
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South  and  no  North,  /  should  neither  oountemmce  any 
sedition  J  disorder ^  faction^  nor  resistance  to  the  law  or 
the  Union  on  any  pretext  in  any  part  of  the  landj  and 
I  should  carry  into  the  civil  administration  this  one 
principle  of  mUit^iry  conduct^  obedience  to  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  of  government^ 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  the  words  bj  which 
(General  Scott  pledgedhimself  to  the  law  and  theintegrity 
of  the  Union  covers  the  whole  groand  of  the  "  sediticm" 
and  ''  resistance  to  the  law"  and  the  Union  which  ha4 
since  taken  place,  and  now  cuLninates  in  open  war. 

The  failure  to  elect  Scott  to  the  Presidency  under 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  Whig  Conyen* 
tion  was  to  discerning,  eyes  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
officious  and  over-zealous  declaration  of  the  Convention 
in  favor  of  the  pro-slavery  measures,  known  as  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  disintegrated  the  Whig  party ;  and 
it  went  into  the  contest  disabled  and  undisciplined,  hav- 
ing no  rallying  point  but  the  single  name  of  Scott.  The 
great  State  of  Ohio  was  thus  directly  lost  to  the  Whigs, 
and,  beyond  question,  several  other  States  in  the  North, 
by  the  demoralization  occasioned  by  an  erroneous  and 
unpopular  platform.  In  the  South,  where  Scott  should 
really  have  gained  by  the  platform,  he  lost  from  the 
simple  fact  that  his  election  was  sustained  by  that  por- 
tion of  Whigs  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Seward.  In  fine,  so  powerfully  were  the  accidents 
of  the  campaign  against  him,  that  at  this  time  it  is  only 
singular  he  was  so  well  sustained.  The  Whig  party 
was  demoralized  by  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  its 
ieadei's,  and  even  the  splendid  achievements  and  solid 
popularity  of  Scott  could  not  make  up  for  the  disorder, 
confusion,  and  desertion  which  attended  the  mal-ad 
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ministration  of  the  party.  To  those  who  look  deeper 
than  the  surface  of  things,  it  is  apparent  that  ihe  po- 
litical strength  of  Scott  was  far  greater  than  it  was 
represented  to  be  by  the  electoral  votes.  The  actual 
popular  vote  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Scott 1,386,580  votes. 

Pierce 1,601,274      " 

Hale 166,826      •• 

Scott  received  87,518  votes  more  than  Mr.  Clay  had 
in  1844,  and  26,481  more  than  Taylor  did  in  1848.  In 
fact,  therefore,  Scott  received  all  the  support  which 
the  "Whig  party  was  then  able  to  give,  and  undoubt- 
edly much  on  his  own  account  that  would  not  have 
been  rendered  to  another  candidate. 

This  brief  review  shows  that  the  failure  of  the  Whig 
party,  in  1848  and  1852,  to  realize  its  true  position  as 
the  conservator  of  free  institutions,  originated  the  move- 
ments at  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  destroyed  its  own  in- 
tegrity, and  foreshadowed  the  origin  and  success  of  the 
Republican  party. 

When  the  political  contest  of  1852  was  over,  there 
was  an  unsatisfied  feeling  in  the  nation  toward  General 
Scott.  Political  opponents  felt  it  as  well  as  friends. 
A  great  party  had  triumphed.  Another  had  been  de- 
feated. But  the  nation  felt  that  the  merits  and  services 
of  Scott  ought  not  to  depend  for  their  reward  on  the 
success  or  defeat  of  either.  There  was  an  intrinsic 
claim  for  a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  controversies.  At  length,  when 
the  political  heat  of  the  day  had  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, when  the  President  was  in  full  possession  of  party 
power,  and  when  other  issues  began  to  take  the  place 
of  former  ideas,  Gongrress  undertook  to  carry  oat 
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national  wishes  in  regard  to  the  conqueror  of  Mexico. 
It  will  ever  remain  an  honorable  memorial  to  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Democratic  party,  that  when  in  full  pos- 
session  of  power  in  all  branches  of  the  government,  it 
offered,  voluntarily,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction 
to  the  Wliig  general  who  had  but  recently  been  the 
leader  of  their  political  adversaries.  It  was  proposed 
and  ado])ted  in  Congress  to  confer  upon  Scott  the 
brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  Here  were  two 
aspects  in  which  this  may  be  considered  the  highest 
compliment  and  reward  ever  offered  to  an  American 
soldier.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark,  it  was  a 
rank  nnknown  to  the  American  service,  and  only  con- 
ferred upon  General  "Washington,  who  stood  alone  in 
the  hearts  and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  Scarcely 
less  a  distinction  was  it  to  have  received  it  from  polit* 
ical  opponents,  fresh  from  political  controversies.  These 
facts  make  it  incontrovertible  that  his  merits  and  senr* 
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^'  Resolvedy  That  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  i*evived  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  and  Senate,  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  to  ac- 
knowledge eminent  services  of  a  major-general  of  the 
army  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  mode  already 
provided  for  in  subordinate  grades,  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general may  be  specially  conferred  hy  brevet^  atid 
hy  hrevet  ordy^  to  take  rank  from  the  date  of  such 
service  or  services :  Provided^  however^  that  when  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  by  brevet  shall  have  once 
been  filled,  and  have  become  vacant,  this  joint  resolu* 
tion  shall  thereafter  expire,  and  be  of  no  effect'' 

It  is  seen  that  this  resolution  was  passed  only  for  a 
major-general  in  Mexico  ;  that  it  provided  for  a  brevet 
only,  and  when  once  conferred,  the  resolution  expired. 
No  such  grade  was  established  in  the  army,  and  this 
single  brevet  remains  a  flattering  monument  to  the 
military  services  of  Scott  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation.  "When  the  resolution  was  passed,  President 
Pierce  immediately  conferred  the  brevet  of  lieutenant* 
general  upon  Scott,  dating  from  the  conquest  of 
Mexico. 

From  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Gen- 
eral Scott  has  generally  resided  in  New  York,  where 
his  head-quarters  were  established,  engaged  in  his 
general  duty,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Among  the  reformations  he  proposed  were  two  of 
great  importance.  One  of  them  was,  a  retired  list  for 
officers.  "While  it  is  a  fact  that  officers  of  the  army 
glow  old  and  become  invalids,  likjs  other  men,  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
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has  provided  no  suitable  means  for  their  retirement, 
without  beinp^  reduced  to  want  It  follows  from  thtt, 
that  tlie  humanity  of  the  government  compels  it  to 
keep  in  service,  by  unlimifed  furloughs,  officers  who 
are  unlit  for  any  active  duty — ^but  who  receive  full 
pay — and  liave  yet  an  unsatisfied  sense  of  dependence, 
because  tlieir  subsistence  comes  by  grace,  and  not  Isw. 
The  service  suifers,  because  the  places  of  these  oflSoen 
should  be  tilled  by  active  men.  This  subject  early 
drew  General  Scott's  attention,  and  he  has  not  ceased 
to  press  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  government.  Us 
nature  and  utility  of  a  retired  list  are  strikingly 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph  from  his  Beport 
in  1855  : 

"  Several  recent  attempts  have  been  made  in  Con- 
gress to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  body  of  commis- 
sioned officers  generally  by  a  retired  list,  as  well  as  by 
augmented  compensation.    In  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
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reaching  the  period  of  superannuation,  his  brilliant 
career  at  the  present  time — six  years  after  that  report 
was  written — abundantly  testifies. 

It  will  be  remarked  here — ^as  characteristic  of  Scott's 
mind — that  the  only  original  recommendations  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  make  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
army  legislation,  were  recommendations  for  objects  of 
humanity.  Thus  he  founded  the  Military  Asylums; 
thus  he  recommends  the  Retired  List ;  thus  he  guarded 
in  Mexico,  and  wherever  he  has  commanded,  all  the 
rights  of  private  property.  It  is  by  such  acts  that  he 
has  shown  in  his  whole  career  a  mind  which  rose 
above  the  mere  events  and  necessities  of  war,  and 
looked  beyond  to  the  higher  and  nobler  objects  of  a 
general  humanity. 

In  the  year  1859,  Scott  had  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-three,  and  might  be  supposed  beyond 
the  period  of  active  duties ;  yet,  just  then,  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  events  which  might  occasion  a 
catastrophe  of  great  magnitude,  and  which  the  influ- 
ence  of  such  a  man  might  prevent.  The  government 
looked  to  him  for  the  service,  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  it. 

In  the  treaty  called  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  in  which 
our  northern  boundary  with  Great  Britain  was  defined 
with  great  accuracy,  the  line  on  the  Pacific  side  ran 
south  of  Vancouver's  Island  with  the  Straits  of  Fuca. 
In  the  straits,  however,  was  an  island  whose  position 
in  regard  to  the  main  channel  was  doubtful.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  British,  who  assumed  authority  over 
it.  American  residents  denied  this,  and  General  Har- 
ney acting,  as  he  supposed,  in  defence  of  American 
rights,  seized  the  island,  and  placed  a  military  ibrce 
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upon  it.  T\m  act  was  received  by  the  British  ran- 
dents  \vith  great  indignation.  Douglas,  the  British 
governor  in  the  Northwest,  resented  it,  and  threatened 
retaliation.  The  newspapers  of  both  nations  took  the 
matter  up,  and  there  was  danger  of  a  conflict  disas* 
trons  to  both.  It  was  obvious  that  General  Hamej  had 
acterl  \vith  too  much  haste,  since  it  could  not  be  known 
where  the  true  channel  was  until  the  joint  commission 
from  the  governments  could  survey  and  establish  it 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the  stcUus  quo^ 
leaving  the  result  of  a  survey  to  determine  who  should 
be  the  future  occupants  of  the  island.  For  this  pup- 
pose,  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  Pacific,  an  arduous 
and  circ'uitous  journey  over  thousands  of  miles.  He 
accomplished  his  mission  with  the  same  grace  and  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  him  in  the  troubles  on  the 
Canada  line  and  on  the  borders  of  Maine.  The  confi- 
dence  of  the  nation  in  him  was  so  great,  that  no  one 
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functioDB.  It  was  by  military  means  he  would  have 
prevented,  and  it  seems  from  what  we  have  since  seen, 
would  have  succeeded  in  preventing,  any  armed  insur- 
rection against  the  government. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  position  of  affairs  when  se- 
cession commenced,  the  attitude  it  actually  took,  and 
the  practical  opinion  of  Scott  as  to  its  action.  Jt  is  now 
matter  of  history  that  the  real,  actual  operations  of 
secession  which  alone  were  of  any  practical  import- 
ance, or  gave  it  any  thought,  were  the  seisure^  hy  armed 
hodiesj  of  thefortSy  arsenals^  revenue  cuUers^  and  arms 
of  the  government^  without  which  secession  would 
have  existed  merely  on*  paper,  and  have  been  entirely 
ineffectual.  By  this  seizure  the  government  was  de- 
prived of  all  offensive  means,  and  the  rebels  thor^ 
oughly  armed  and  equipped.  If  quietly  permitted  (as 
it  was),  it  became  a  masterly  piece  of  policy  on  their 
part,  and  a  most  signal  example  of  blindness  in  the 
government.  Scott,  with  his  experience  and  sagacity, 
was  not  blinded  in  this  way.  Without  knowing  per- 
fectly (for  no  honest  person  could)  all  the  plans  and 
schemes  by  which  the  conspirators  had  determined  to 
overthrow  the  government,  he  knew  from  his  own  ob- 
servation what  they  might  do,  and  what  with  common 
sagacity  they  would  do.  By  a  singular  fatuity,  which 
can  only  be  apologized  for  by  the  smallness  of  the 
American  army,  the  government  had  left  a  long  range 
of  forts  and  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  partic* 
ularly  in  the  South,  without  any  suitable  garrisons,  and 
in  some  cases  without  even  a  guard — forti^cations 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  cost  the  government  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  were  left  utterly  defence- 
less.    A  common  pirate  vessel  might  have  seized  half 
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of  them,  and,  in  fact,  a  company  or  two  of  militia  did 
seize  some  of  the  most  important  forta.  When  we  look 
back  upon  this  uttcrlj  defenceless  state  of  all  the  gof« 
ernmcnt  forts  and  positions  on  the  Southern  coast^  we 
can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  of  treason 
or  fatuity.  Scott  took  the  only  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  result.  He  had  gone  to  Charleston  (S.  C), 
in  1832,  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  commander 
and  mediator  in  the  threatened  collision  between  the 
nullifiers  and  the  government.  He  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  ideas  current  in  that  region,  and  he 
knew  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  one  of  the 
events  which  was  calmly  and  deliberately  held  in  view, 
as  tlie  consequences  of  their  professed  policy,  and  that 
the  seizure  of  the  forts  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  resistance  to  the  government.  Looking  to 
this  condition  of  things,  General  Scott,  months  before 
the  occurrence  of  secession,  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
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Bpirators  by  the  apparent  paralysis,  if  not  imbecility 
of  the  government.  A  large  portion  of  the  Southern 
people,  who  ultimately  embraced  secession,  would 
never  have  taken  such  a  step  if  they  had  known  the 
consequences  to  be  a  war,  fatal  to  all  their  best  in- 
terests, carried  on  by  the  enormous  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  The  whole  coast  and  harboi*s  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  were  lined  by  national  forts  and 
armaments,  which,  if  united  to  the  navy,  would  have 
made  resistance  to  the  government  almost  impossible— 
certainly  with  no  hope  of  success.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment of  actual  outbreak,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charles- 
ton,  and  Norfolk  would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  the 
government.  Instead  of  this,  the  very  reverse  took 
place ;  the  seizure  of  one  fort  encouraged  that  of  an* 
other.  Impunity  gave  courage,  until  at  last  the  idea 
prevailed  at  the  South  that  there  would  be  no  war ; 
that  secession  was  triumphant,  and  that  even  the  cap- 
ital of  the  nation  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  bold 
and  defiant  conspirators  who  had  so  far  successfully 
pursued  their  magnificent  scheme  of  national  destruc- 
tion. That  these  expectations  were  well-founded,  we 
can  readily  see  by  referring  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
military  events  which  preceded  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

December  26th,  1860. — Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  harbor 
of  Charleston,  was  evacuated  by  Major  Anderson,  in 
consequence  of  being  untenable  against  the  attack 
constantly  threatened  by  the  Charleston  troops.  Major 
Anderson  transferred  his  garrison  to  Fort  Sftnpter,  a 
fort  in  the  harbor  which  commanded  Fort  Moultrie 
and  the  channel  into  the  harbor. 

The  South  Carolina  troops  took  possossion  of  the 
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arsenal,  wliicli   contained   many  thousand    arms   and 
much  military  stores. 

January  3d,  1861. — Forts  Pulaski  and  Jackson,  neir 
Savannali,  Georgia,  were  seized  by  order  of  Gtevemor 
Brown. 

January  4tli. — Fort  Morgan,  Mobile,  seized  by  order 
of  the  State. 

January  9th. — Steamer  Star  of  the  West,  sent  to  rein- 
force Fort  Sumpter,  fired  into  by  rebel  batteries. 

January  12th. — Forts  M'Rae  and  Barancas,  with  the 
navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  seized  by  the  rebels. 

January  28tli. — U.  S.  revenue  cutters,  Mint,  and 
property  at  Xew  Orleans  seized. 

March  1st. — General  Twiggs  surrenders  the  United 
States  forts,  troops,  and  property  in  Texas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  navy  yard  and  forts 
in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  were  seized  by  the  Virginia 
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concentrated — and  the  capital  of  the  nation  openly 
tlireatened  with  capture  by  a  bold,  defiant,  successful 
enemy.  At  this  hour  of  danger,  Scott  was  called  in 
to  defend  the  Capital.  The  administration  was  aroused 
from  its  paralysis  just  in  time  to  see  the  invader  at  the 
door  and  the  nation  threatened  with  destruction.  Tlie 
people  confided  in  Scott,  and  he  was  able  to  act  just  at 
the  last  moment  when  his  success  was  possible.  The 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  approaching  ;  still 
the  rebels  threatened  it  should  never  take  place,  and 
the  capital  should  be  seized.'  The  danger  was  so 
imminent  that  the  stoutest  and  most  sanguine  patriots 
trembled  for  the  result.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand, 
turning  at  once  to  the  work  of  military  reconstruction, 
seized  upon  the  slight  materials  at  hand  for  defence. 
About  one  thousand  United  States  regulars  and 
marines  were  collected.  Several  companies  of  District 
Union  Militia  were  organized;  volunteer  corps  of 
residents  and  employees  in  Washington  were  formed. 
Altogether  a  respectable  body  of  men,  with  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  collected  and  posted  in  the  Capitol, 
the  Treasury  and  Patent  offices,  and  other  stations 
capable  of  defence.  These  were  sufficient  to  guard 
against  surprise  or  attack  from  ordinary  militia  corps, 
while  time  was  left  to  prepare  a  larger  force  against 
the  army  of  the  rebels  advancing  from  the  South. 
The  inauguration  came,  and  passed  safely.  The  new 
President  entered  upon  his  office,  and  the  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  capital  and  the  continuance  of  the  gov- 
ernment passed  away.  No  man  breathed  freer  or 
more  hopeful  than  Scott  when  that  danger  was  ever. 

1  Bee  the  Bidimond  Enquirer,  and  other  rehel  papen. 
23 


»  ■        \ 


with  re(loul>le(l  c  loriry.  In  tv 
four  millions  of  people,  there 
and  women,  of  cities  and  con 
heads,  of  warlike  enthusiasm 
which  has  never  before  be 
revolutions  of  nations.  It  m 
It  was  a  scene  of  tremendous 
to  posterity  as  one  of  tlie  gran 
history. 

Tlie  end  is  not  yet.  But  tl 
performed  is  one  of  the  finest 
genius.  Called  to  the  comn 
army,  but  of  all  this  vast  natl 
now  approaching  seventy-five 
the  problems  proposed  to  him 
things  were  to  he  performed 
defend  the  remaining  forts  ; 
prevent  any  fiirlher  suecessf 
to  gather  the  munitions,  mat 
to  advance  a  superior  and  ov 
th(3  armies  of  the  rebels.     Th 
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were  the  exact  problems  proposed  to  Bcott.  They 
corresponded  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  no  dif- 
ferent course  of  events  could  be  pursued  without  an 
ignorance  of  military  science,  or  a  rashness  which 
would  have  been  unpardonable  in  a  great  general. 
Let  us  now  look  to  the  progress  of  military  affairs  in 
the  two  months  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  June,  and  compare  the  problems  to  be  solved 
with  the  results  accomplished.  It  was  not  till  the  13th 
of  April  that  it  was  certainly  known  that  no  peaceful 
remedy  was  possible,  and  that  secession  must  actually 
terminate  in  its  natural  results — a  war  of  hostile  armies 
for  a  final  supremacy.  The  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter 
ended  all  doubts.  The  nation  sprung  to  arms,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  an  immense  army  of  volunteers  into 
action. 

Having  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  President, 
Scott  has  been  the  director  of  military  affairs,  and  the 
first  problem,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  defence  of 
Washington  and  the  reinforcement  of  the  forts.  On 
the  14th  of  April  the  President  opened  his  proclama- 
tion. At  that  moment  the  rebel  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery called  for  new  levies  of  troops,  and  commenced 
the  march  of  the  troops,  victorious  at  Charleston,  to- 
ward the  North.  In  the  mean  time  Virginia  seceded ; 
Harper's  Ferry  was  seized,  and  fifty  thousand  Virginia 
militia  called  into  the  field.  What  then  was  the  situa- 
tion of  Washington  ?  In  a  State  naturally  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  South,  but  a  few  miles  from  Baltimore, 
filled  with  secessionists,  and  whose  mob  attacked  the 
first  advancing  troops;  and,  on  the  other  side,  near  ly 
railroad  to  Harper's  Ferry,  now  garrisoned  by  rebels, 
while  the  secession  army  was  rapidly  advancing  from 
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the  South,  while  Colonel  Leei  an  oBicor  of  the  annjj 

was  or*,^aiii^in^  rebellion  in  the  very  eight  of  the  city — 
the  capital  J  little  tajmhle  of  di^Tt^uce  ^vith  a  small  i^ar- 
rison,  was  m  instant  danger  of  capture.  It  was  really 
a  question  of  euperior  i*nterprisc ;  for  if  the  Northern 
volunteers  had  arrived  b1qwI}%  and  the  Southern  armj 
had  moved  quickly,  the  result  naight  have  been  vmj 
dilYcrent.  Tlie  seeegfiinnista  of  Baltitnoj^e  saw  this,  and, 
beyond  doubt,  it  was  their  object  to  obstruct  the  ad* 
vanae  of  one  array  and  hasten  the  a|>proach  of  the 
other.  A  strong  army,  acting  upon  the  principlei*  of 
war  in  Europe,  would  have  st^izcd,  if  not  destroyed 
Baltimore  ;  but  the  government  had  not  a  strong 
army,  and  the  respect  still  paid  to  the  civil  law^  and 
the  liumanity  Mi  to  our  own  countryuieu,  prevented  a 
course  of  action  which  would  have  been  more  decisive 
but  less  humane.  Scott's  nnlitaiy  eye  at  once  8a w  that, 
for  the  moment  J  the  end  might  he  accomplish  ad  by  n 
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"  Friend  of  the  brave  in  peril's  darkest  hour," 

was  reassured.    The  soldier 

'*  Hail'd  in  his  heart  the  triumph  yet  to  come, 
And  heard  its  stormy  music  in  the  dram." 

The  first  problem  of  the  war  was  solved.  The  con- 
spirators were  defeated  ii  their  great  object,  and  hence- 
forth there  remained  for  them  no  possibility  of  success 
except  in  the  most  improbable  event  of  a  victory  over 
the  tremendous  force  put  forth  by  this  great  and 
energetic  nation. 

The  second  problem,  we  have  said,  was  to  gather  the 
munition,  materials,  and  men  necessary  to  put  the 
success  of  the  national  arms  beyond  a  doubt.  Few  per- 
sons who  have  not  made  the  art  of  war  a  study,  can  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  immense  and  complicated  operations 
required  for  such  an  object.  The  number  of  men, 
however  large,  is  really  the  least  part  of  it  The  great 
body  of  these  men  knew  nothing  of  military  discipline, 
still  less  were  they  armed  or  clothed.  They  must  be 
trained ;  they  must  be  furnished  with  the  weapons  and 
implements  of  war;  they  must  become  acquainted 
with  their  officers,  and  all  this  must  be  done  in  a  short 
time;  nor  was  tliis  all.  One  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  army  movement  is  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion— waggons,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  tumbrels,  ambu- 
lances ;  everything  necessary  to  the  ready  transporta- 
tion of  not  only  of  the  well,  but  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  must  be  provided.  The  labor  and 
the  cost  of  all  this  is  immense,  incalculable  by  those 
unacquainted  with  military  matters.  The  impatience 
of  the  public  was  great,  yet  the  result  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  querulous  mind.  On  the  4th  of  July 
— eighty-three  days  only  from  the  issue  of  the  Presi- 


The  third  problem  of  the  war, 
that  which  is  now  passing  befc 
rapidly  giving  it  shape,  and  the  n 
and  navies  are  passing  before  our  < 
cannot  now  know,  but  in  the  mean 
of  the  means,  the  plans,  the  pow 
employed,  to  admire  at  once  the  tb 
ment  and  the  genius  of  the  genera 
the  policy  of  the  administratioi 
Oencral  Scott  perfectly  coincide ; 
in  the  otiier.  Assuming  from  th 
financial,  and  social  superiority 
part  of  the  national  government, 
the  arms  of  the  nation  could  be  wr 
of  the  reMlion,  so  that  it  could 
exterior  supplies,  and  gradually  coi 
strength,  it  must  be  crnshed.  In  < 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  g 
ct'^npreMioHy  the  same  as  that  witt 
strictor  surrounds  and  crushes  his  € 
and  it  is  humane.  The  national 
the  naval  resources,  and  thus  wac 
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troopB  and  the  modern  art  of  war.  Hence  it  is  that 
if  the  navigable  streams  and  railroads  could  be  cut  and 
held  at  certain  points  by  a  militaiy  force,  it  is  as  perfect 
a  blockade  as  if  the  boundary  line  were  the  ramparts 
of  a  fort.  Hence  it  was  that  Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Petersburg  and  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland, 
Baltimore,  and  Fortress  Monroe,  became  the  great 
strategic  points  on  which  the  array  of  compression 
must  move.  The  seizure  and  garrisoning  of  these 
points  cut  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  rebel 
States,  and  rendered  the  blockade  on  the  land  side 
nearly  complete.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Keys  of  Florida,  from  Pensacola  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  along  the  Potomac 
to  Cumberland,  down  to  the  Ohio  to  Cairo,  there  runs 
a  vast  cordon  of  armies  and  navies  which  place  the 
South  in  a  great  prison-house  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  A  single  point  in  this  cordon  is  held  by  the 
rebels  at  Hai-per's  Ferry.  Gradually  as  the  forces 
collect,  divisions  of  the  national  army  are  seen  ap- 
proaching. At  length,  as  they  converge,  the  enemy 
has  only  the  alternative  of  defeat  or  retreat.  He  takes 
the  last ;  Harper's  Ferry  is  evacuated,  and  the  strategy 
of  Scott  has  accomplished  all  that  the  most  brilliant 
victory  could  do.  Beyond  that  the  curtains  of  the 
future  hide  all  events;  we  can  see  only  the  stonn  aroimd 
us.  The  grand  cordon  is  moving  on,  compressing  the 
rebellion  within  narrower  limits.  Tlie  tramp  of  troops 
is  heard.  The  sound  of  artillery  reverberates  in  the 
hills.  The  boom  of  mortars  comes  over  river  and  ocean. 
Martial  music  ushers  in  the  morning  and  inspires  the 
soldier,  while  the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  Great 
Kepublic  still  waves  over  land  and  sea. 


forth  to  tlie  various  duties  confidec 
in  his  labors,  unremitting  in  his 
yet  clear,  and  lilled  with  the  e 
century,  the  venerable  and  honore 
continued  in  the  performance  of 
nitnde  and  overwhelming  respon 
ezbanBted  younger  and  more  y 
General  Scott  was  not  a  common  : 
of  his  physical  and  intellectual 
above   the   average   strength   of 
firmly  developed,  his  constitution 
a  life  of  exercise,  temperance,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  endure  this  es 
and  anxiety  till  he  saw  much  of  v 
accomplished.     He  found  the  cotin 
great  rebellion,  bold,  ready,  and  ra 
of  no  small  military  skill,  and  stre 
ready  prepared  resources  of  a  m; 
capital  was  exposed,  the  army  sm 
of  war  scattered  and  confused.    It 
ter  to  ^t  an  army  readv — mnnh  wn 
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border  States,  or  contemplated  the  immense  difficulty 
of  raising  a  vast  anny,  whose  recruiting  and  disci- 
plining had  all  to  be  accomplished  in  three  months.* 

When  the  frosts  of  October  came,  Scott  saw  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Western  Virginia  all 
embraced  within  the  Union — the  capital  of  the  nation 
safe,  and  the  immense  army  of  the  Potomac  formed 
and  ready.  Then,  also,  he  began  to  feel  the  fast- 
growing  infirmities  of  age,  increased  by  exhausting 
labor.  His  friends  saw  that  he  was  enduring  too 
much,  and  he  himself  felt  that  the  duty  of  retirement 
had  become  imperative.  He  wisely  refused  to  have  it 
said  of  him,  as  of  some  illustrious  characters — 

'*  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
TUl  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  retreat, 
And  bids  afiSicted  worth  retire  to  peace." 

On  the  31st  of  October  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, Secretary  of  War,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
paragraph  expresses  the  object  and  the  motive : 

"  Sn — ^For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable  from  a  hurt 
to  mount  a  horse  or  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that 
with  much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities,  dropy  and  vertigo,  ad- 
monish me  that  a  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of  sur- 
gery and  medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already 
protracted  much  beyond  the  usual  span  of  man.  It  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural  and  unjust  rebel- 
lion now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  so  late  prosperous  and 
happy  Union,  that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  active  service." 

On  the  following  day  (November  1)  the  President 
and  cabinet  decided  that  his  request  conld  not  be  de- 
nied, and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  attended 


•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ihne  fnonths'  volunteers  l)egan  to^ 
be  discharged  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  their  places  had  to  be  filled.  ' 


...w  .M.V.WU  o  ojxiipuiii^  111  U18  personal  attli 
sense  of  the  important  public  Rervices  rendt 
during  his  long  and  brilliant  cjuiHir,  nmong 
fully  distinguished  his  f;iithful  <lcvotion 
Union,  and  the  flag,  when  assailed  by  a  parr 
[Signed] 

The  Gtoneral  then  arose,  and  wit 
preaeed  his  thanks,  his  confidence 
that  its  course  was  wise  and  rigl 
would  crown  its  efforts. 

The  President  and  cal)inet  thei 
him,  bidding  him  an  affectionate 
riving  at  tlie  city  of  New  York, 
addressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Con: 
again  expressed  his  confidence  that 
soon  be  restored  to  its  unity,  harmc 

Thus  closed  the  militiiry  career  oi 
SooTT.  Bom  in  17S6,  he  was  no\ 
Having  entered  the  army  in  1808 
fifty*three  years  in  the  service  of  lii 
beyond  the  length  of  most  lives,  i 
active  service  of  any  but  a  few.  T 
been  most  valuable — worthy  in  pn 
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Itac  following  Obdeb  was  issued  by  General  Scott, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Mexico,  and  is  the 
highest  evidence  of  his  legal  as  well  as  administrative 
abilities.  Without  this  order,  discipline  could  not 
have  been  maintained  in  the  Army,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  could  not  have  been  conciliated,  and  conse- 
quently the  campaign  would  have  failed ;  for  the  sole 
object  of  the  campaign  was  to  make  peace.  General 
Scott  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  the  reader  will  see  that 
this  order  is  drawn  up  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  bearing  upon  the  case,  and  the  best 
means  of  administering  justice,  where  the  Civil  Law 
cannot  be  appealed  to.  It  is  one  of  the  best  legal 
documents  ever  issued  by  any  functionary  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government. 


HEADQUAKTEBS  OF  tUE  ARMY, 
SFational  Palace  or  Mexico,  I 
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National  Palace  or  Mexico,  Sept.  17, 1847. 


.i 


The  General-in-Chief  republishes,  with  important  additions,  hli 
General  Orders,  No.  20,  of  February  19, 1847  (declaring  Mai* 
TIAL  Law),  to  govern  all  who  may  be  concerned. 

1.  It  is  still  to  be  apprehended  that  many  grave  offences  not 
provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Congress  establbhing  Rules  and  Ar- 
ticles for  the  government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,**  ap- 


cemeteries,  or  other  religious  edifices  an 
lion  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  des 
oi  a  superior  officer,  of  public  or  privai 
fences. 

8.  The  good  of  the  aerfice,  the  honor 
the  intererte  of  hiuiiaiiity»  imperioiuly  d 
enumented  above,  ahonld  be  aeveroly  pan 

4.  Bat  the  written  code,  as  above,  coi 
and  Artidei  cf  War,  does  not  provide  foi 
one  of  thoae  crimes,  even  when  comndtti 
Anny  npon  the  persons  or  property  of  < 
aiune,  except  in  the  very  restricted  case  in  t 
nor  for  like  outrages,  committed  by  the  si 
npon  the  persons  or  property  of  a  hostile  c 
tiaUy,  in  the  61st,  62d,  and  66th  Articles  j 
absolutely  silent  as  to  all  injuries  which  m 
dividuals  of  the  Army,  or  their  property,  a 
by  individuals  of  a  hostile  country. 

6.  It  is  evident  that  the  99th  Article, 
striction  in  the  87th,  is  wholly  nugatoiy  i 
those  high  crimes. 

6.  For  all  the  offences,  therefore,  enu 
ptngnph  above,  which  may  be  committed 
the  Armv.  a  ■iinr»l«r««*«*-i  --j-  «-  -«     »   •  • 
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for  the  protecdon  of  the  unoffending  inhabitjuits  and  their  property, 
abont  the  theatres  of  military  operations,  against  injuries  on  the 
part  of  the  Army,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

8.  From  the  same  supreme  necessity,  martial  law  is  hereby 
declared  as  a  supplemental  code  in,  and  about,  all  cities,  towns, 
camps,  posts,  hospitals,  and  other  places  which  may  be  occupied  by 
any  part  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  and  in,  and 
about,  all  columns,  escorts,  conveys,  guards,  and  detachments  of 
the  said  forces,  while  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  existing  war  in 
and  against  the  said  Republic,  and  while  remaining  within  the 
same. 

9.  Accordingly,  every  crime,  enumerated  in  paragraph  No.  2, 
above,  whether  committed — 1.  By  any  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  so- 
journer or  traveller  therein,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  in- 
dividual of  the  United  States  forces,  retainer,  or  follower  of  the 
same ;  2.  By  any  individual  of  the  said  forces,  retainer  or  follower 
of  the  same,  upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  inhabitant  of  Mex- 
ico, sojourner  or  traveller  therein ;  or,  3.  By  any  individual  of  the 
said  forces,  retainer  or  follower  of  the  same,  upon  the  person  or 
property  of  any  other  individual  of  the  uaid  forces,  retainer  or  fol- 
lower of  the  same — shall  be  duly  tried  and  punished  under  the  said 
supplemental  code. 

10.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordered,  that  all  offenders,  in  the  mat- 
ters aforesaid,  shall  be  promptly  seized,  confined,  and  reported  for 
trial,  before  Military  Commissions,  to  be  duly  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

11.  Every  military  commission,  under  this  order,  will  be  ap- 
pointed, governed,  and  limited,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  as  prescribed 
by  the  65th,  66th,  67th,  and  97th  of  the  said  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  the  proceedings  of  such  commissions  will  be  duly  recorded, 
in  writing,  reviewed,  revised,  disapproved  or  approved,  and  the  sen- 
tences executed — all,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  sentences  of  courts-martial ;  provided,  that  no  military 
commission  shall  try  any  case  clearly  cognizable  by  any  conrt-mar- 
tial ;  and  provided,  also,  that  no  sentence  of  a  military  commission 
shall  be  put  m  execution  against  any  individual  belonging  to  thin 
Army,  which  may  not  be,  according  to  the  nature  and  degrte  of  th« 


13.  The  administration  of  justice, 
matters,  through  the  ordinary  courts  of 
and  in  no  degree,  be  interrupted  by  an 
American  forces,  except,  1.  In  cases  t 
agent,  servant,  or  follower  of  the  Amei 
and  2.  In  political  cases — that  is,  proseci 
nals  on  the  allegations  that  they  have 
aid,  or  assistance  to  the  American  forcei 

14.  For  the  ease  and  safety  of  bo 
towns  occupied  by  the  American  Army 
established  and  duly  harmonized  with  it 
forces. 

16.  This  splendid  capital — its  chur 
its  convents  and  monasteries,  its  inhi 
moreover,  placed  under  the  special  e 
honor  of  the  American  Army. 

16.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoir 
of  $150,000  is  imposed  on  this  capita 
instalments  of  thirty-seven  thousand  fiv 
each,  beginning  on  Monday  next,  the  2 
on  Monday,  the  11th  of  October. 

17.  The  Ayuntamiento,  or  corporx 
specially  charged  with  the  collection  an 
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18.  Of  the  whole  contribution  to  be  paid  over  to  this  Anny, 
twenty  thons&nd  dolUira  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
extra  comforts  for  the  wounded  and  sick  in  hospital — ninety  thou- 
sand dolbirs  ($90,000)  to  the  purchase  of  blankets  and  shoes  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army,  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  reserved  for  other  necessary  mili- 
tary purposes. 

19.  This  Order  will  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  company  of 
the  United  States  forces  serving  in  Mexico,  and  translated  into 
Spanish  for  the  information  of  Mexicans. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Scott 

H.  L.S00TT, 

A.  A.  A.O 


RESOLUTIONS 

CoMPLIMElfTART  TO  GeICERAL  ScOTT,  AND  HIS  ArM7  Hf  MEXICO 


At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  of  the  Borotigh  of  Elizabeth,  in 
the  StaU  of  New  Jersey,  April  I2th,  1847. 

After  the  organization  of  the  meeting,  Charles  King,  Esq.,  offered 
the  foUowin&r  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  and  enthusiasti- 
eally  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with  pride,  as  Americans, 
intelligence  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  City  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  of  the  powerful  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  led  by  Major-General  VVinfield  Scott,  after  48 
hours  of  open  trenches. 

Resolved,  That  this  victory,  so  decisive  in  its  character,  by  the 
capture  of  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  including  five  generals, 
sixty  superior  officers,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  company 
officers — and  by  the  command  which  it  opens  to  us  of  the  road  to 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  is  the  more  precious  in  our  eye,  that  it  was 
■ehisved  at  a  comparatively  bloodless  cost  to  our  force. 


'•wiLji? 
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iiffoiredi  That  the  skill  of  the  approaches,  the  for&sig'h*  It!  nro» 
vidinjc  adi^qiiiitis  Die^ins,  and  the  caoiblned  htirnanity  Aiid  wbia*.»m 
uf  only  alrikiiig  I  lie  blow  at  the  moment  when  nil  was  ready,  and  a 
furee  wast  pn^sent  bo  impaeiiig  as  to  render  reKifttance  liopelea«,  we 
recognisEt?  wiib  pride  Lhe  qualities  of  the  great  eomajayjder  i  and 
tliJit  in  thin  eommandef  we  are  Imppy  Iq  claim  an  honored  lowna- 
miin,  tile  fldtnirable  qualiliefl  of  whose  Ufe  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
luiiiiy  through  long  years  of  appreebtingi  and  whom  on  this  oeca^ 
fiiun,  when  he  ha.^  a.g&in  aq  signikUy  illimtmted  the  oilIitAry  annals  of 
our  eomraon  couritry,  we  &^  to  honor  *is  frieudi  and  neighbors, 
not  less  than  Amcrieans. 

Resolved^  Thiil  while  rejoicing  with  the  joy  of  friends  in  the  pre- 
iervati<>n  of  the  large  part  of  our  army  from  the  dangers  of  war, 
and  especially  of  those  of  oar  own  townsmen  who  are  atuong  the 
g-alhint  offiet^ra  with  Gen.  Scotl^ — we  muurn  the  loss  of  the  slain 
with  a  grief  not  unmin^led  with  aatiafaetioni  that  Ihey  fell  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and  in  tlie  utm^  of  victory* 


(Signed,) 


JAMES  R  MECKER,  Moderator 


Attest : 


CSifnedJ  M.  W.  Halist,  Cl^k. 
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In  testimoiw  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed 
my  sea]  of  Office  at  Trenton,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 


(Signed,) 


Cha&lbs  G.  McChesnet, 

Sec*y  of  State. 


Be$olutums  complimentary  to  Major- General  Winfield  Scott,  and 
the  Officers  and  Soldiers  under  his  command, 

1.  Resolvedt  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  That  Major-General  Winfield  Scott,  by  a  series  of  glorious 
victories  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  war,  commencing  with  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  terminating  with  the  capture  of 
the  Capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  which  he  has  attracted 
to  himself  and  his  army  the  admiration  of  the  world,  has  entitled 
himself  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
which  are  hereby  tendered,  and  cordially  given. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Kentucky  look  with  pride  and 
exultation  upon  the  patriotic  ardor  and  steady  valor  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  volunteers  and  regular,  who  have  given  world-wide 
renown  to  our  national  prowess  bv  the  various  successful,  uninter- 
rupted, and  glorious  battles,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

3.  ResolvS^  That  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to 
convey  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  Major-General  Scott, 
with  the  request  that  he.  communicate  the  same  to  the  army. 

(Signed,)  James  P.  Buckwer, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
(Signed,)  Arch'd  Dixon, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  February  18, 1848. 

(Signed,)  Wm.  Owsley. 

By  the  Governor : 

(Signed,)  W.  D.  Reed, 

Secretary  of  State. 


inanKs  oi  Loiigresa  be,  aiiil  they  are 
Seott,  niaj«>r-jjreiior;iK  comm:indinj[  in  < 
throu«;li  iiiiii,  to  the  oIliceM  niui  iiiei 
corps  undiT  liiiii,  for  their  uniform  gal 
spicuousiy  displayed  at  the  siege  anc 
Cniz  and' castle  of  Son  Juan  de  Ulloa 
hundred  and  forty-seven;  and  in  th( 
Gordo,  April  eighteenth ;  Contreras,  S 
August  nineteenth  and  twentieth ;  an 
front  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Septcml 
and  thirteenth,  and  the  capture  of  tlu 
teenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-i 
troops,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
position,  were  in  every  conflict,  sigiia 
anna. 

Sec.  2.  Resolved,  That  the  Presid< 
and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  cau» 
with  devices  emblematical  of  the  series 
by  the  army,  and  presented  to  Major- 
testimony  of  the  high  sense  entertaii 
skill,  an<(  judicious  conduct  in  the  mec 
hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Sec.  3.  Resolved,  That  the  Preside! 
quested  to  cause  the  foregoing  resoli 
Major-General  Scott,  in  such  terms  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  objects  thereof. 

Approved,  March  9,  1848. 
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of  the  city,  and  to  invito  yon,  during  your  sojourn  with  us,  to  be- 
come the  City's  Guest. 

In  communicating  to  you  this  evidence  of  the  high  regard  and 
affection  with  which  you  are  held  by  the  people  of  this  city,  I  shall 
forbear  to  dilate  on  the  great  and  brilliant  services  rendered  by  you 
in  the  campaign  of  Mexico,  by  which  you  have  added  so  much  to 
the  glory  and  renown  of  our  country.  They  are  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen. 

Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  entertain  in  common  with  my  fellow- 
eitizens,  those  sentiments  of  admiration  and  regard  which  hav» 
prompted  this  welcome  on  your  return  to  your  country. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 

Distinguished  consideration. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
(Signed,)  A.  D.  Crossmah,  Mayor. 

To  Major.General  Winfield  Scott. 


In  the  presence  of  a  few  friends  of  the  parties,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  sword  to  General  Scott,  voted  by  the  State  of 
Iiouisiana,  took  place  last  Saturday,  when  Col.  Stewart  spoke 
83  follows : 

General  Scott  :  My  colleague,  Colonel  Winthrop,  and  myself, 
have  been  charged  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  to  deliver  to  you 
this  sword  and  this  letter. 

The  sword  is  ^  Presented  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  for  his  gallantry  and  generalship 
exhibited  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  to  his 
final  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico.'^ 

The  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  is  as  follows : 

Executive  Office, 
New  OrUant^  Jvm  28,  184S. 
Sir: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  tho  sword  voted  to  you  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  uill  be  presented  at 
Washington.  On  this  agreeable  duty,  I  have  designated  from  my 
staff*,  my  friends  Colonels  Winthrop  and  Stewart,  who  in  a  lauda* 
ble  spirit  have  kindly  consented  to  represent  my  wishes  on  the 


MS 
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In  addition  to  this  proof  of  grateful  appreciation  for  dUtingnished 
services  rendered  by  you  at  the  B)e<(e  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  the  people  of  this  State  anticipated,  with  no  ordi- 
nary emoii(»n,  the  proud  privilege  of  testifying  to  you  in  person, 
the  hitrh  sense  they  entertain  of  the  contiummate  Bkiil  and  masterly 
conduct  wliich,  covering  our  arms  with  undying  glory,  have  idenu- 
fied  forever  with  the  brightest  page  of  American  history  the  fame  of 
the  brilliant  conquests  achieved  under  vour  eye  and  command  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  But  disappointed  by  circumstances,  the  force  of 
whicli  is  admitted,  they  still  cherish  a  lively  hope,  that  at  no  distaiit 
future,  they  will  be  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  cancellinfif,  in  some  . 
de^^ree,  this  reserved  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I,  in  their  behalf,  am, 
at  this  time,  only  permitted  to  acknowledge. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  am.  General, 
with  profound  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  Isaac  JoairaoH. 

Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 

WaahingtoxL 


Permit  us  to  add,  General,  that  the  people  of  Lonisiana  have  not 
been  insensible,  could  not  be  insensible,  to  the  great  services  yoa 
have  rendered  our  common  country.     A  public  vote  of  thanks  on 

ttif  purt  tjf  ihr  Li'^fir^ilaLuit!  of  tlje  tsLiilc*  l'X|(I  t:*hiv*r  ul   iUv  utjiv^rrtiil 
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To  this  address  Gen.  Scott  made  the  subjoiaed  brief  and 
appropriate  reply : 

Colonel:  In  accepting  from  your  hands  this  beautiful  sword, 
tendered  me  by  the  people  of  Louisiana,  I  cannot  fail  to  express 
my  sensibility  of  the  Kind  terms  in  which  you  have  prefaced  the 
presentation  of  the  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  which  you 
nave  had  the  goodness  to  bear  to  me.  I  would  not  fail  to  express 
to  you  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  seeking  me, 
even  in  my  sick-room,  to  present  a  testimonial  from  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  a 
soldier. 

Sir,  I  yet  hope  to  visit  Louisiana  and  bear  with  me  this  sword, 
which  her  patriotic  citizens  may  be  assured,  will  never  be  drawn  but 
in  defence  of  my  country. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have 
landed  from  Mexico  on  the  soil  of  Louisiana.  There  I  can  number 
many  personal  acquaintances,  and  even  friends:  among  whom  I 
eount  with  pleasure  the  Governor  of  your  State. 

But  my  principal  regret  that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me,  upon 
leaving  Mexico,  to  visit  Louisiana  and  its  capital,  arises  from  the 
glorious  feeling  displayed  by  that  patriotic  people,  in  every  stage  of 
the  war,  towards  my  comrades  in  arms. 

If  the  United  States  had  deputed  Louisiana  to  discharge  the 
hospitalities  of  the  whole  nation,  the  warm-hearted  and  generous 
conduct  which  she  has  already  displayed,  could  not  have  been  sur- 
passed. She  has  relieved  our  sick,  comforted  our  wounded,  ex- 
tended the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all ;  and,  when  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan  was  not  needed,  showered  down  honors  and 
distinctions  which  will  always  ende^ir  her  to  the  soldiers  of  Mexico. 

I  affain  thank  you,  Colonel,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  my 
behalf,  and  feel  honored  by  the  zeal  and  kindness  you  have  displayed 
in  the  discharge  of  your  mission,  and  am  particularly  gratified  to 
receive  through  your  hands,  so  honored  a  testimonial  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana. 


[Doc.  No.  62.] 

Mayor's  Office, 
New  York,  May  \Wi,  1848. 
To  ike  Honorable  the  Commtm  Council : 

Gentlemen  :  Information  has  been  commumcated  to  me  that 
Major-General  Winfield  Scott  embarked  on  the  30th  ult  for  this 
port,  and  he  may,  therefore,  be  daily  expected. 
In  Tiew  of  die  great  and  important  servieei  rendered  to  our 


mw' 


mitled  by  Aldormun  Crolius,  in 

TV/ipreJS  Iiit\)rmati(>n  h;is  been 
field  Scott,  of  the  United  States  Ai 
Cruz  to  tins  port ;  and 

Whereas^  The  citizens  of  New 
hero  who,  from  Lundy's  Lane  to  1 
covered  the  fla^  of  hin  country  vn\i 
himself  a  fame  which  will  perish  o 
eease  to  exist ;  and 

Whereas^  It  is  proper  that  tlie  g: 
In  a  manner  commensurate  with  hi 
in  which  wc,  as  American  citizens, 
valuable  Ber^'ices  in  the  late  campa 
has  passed  so  gloriously  ;  tlicrefon 

Resolved^  Tiiat  a  Committee  be  ap 
ments  for  the  reception  of  Genera 
his  arrival,  the  hospitditics  of  the  C 

The  same  were  unanimously  ado 

And  Aldermen  Crolius,  Maynard, 
appointed  such  Committee  on  the  p 

THE   I 

Was  a  most  auspicious  one.  Tht 
■cared  with  a  single  cloud,  and  lonj 
arrival,  the  several  streets  through 
pass,  were  filled  with  a  dense  cr< 
eager  to  behold,  and  to  receive  with 
Hero*  on  his  return  from  the  tK.'eii 
Mexico. 

During  tUi;  day  cannon  were  (in 
plaees,  the  national  flasr  floated  fro 
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•f  IIm  State,  Senators  and  Representatires  in  Congrera,  Ofloen  «f 
tka  Anay.  and  Navy,  Foreifn  Consnla,  ex-Mayon  of  the  City,  meia* 
ben  of  the  State  Senate  and  Anembly,  Headi  of  DepartmenU  of 
the  City  Government,  principal  officers  of  the  General  Goremiaenl 
in  the  City,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  citizens  and  stran- 
gers, having  proceeded  on  board,  she  shoved  off,  and  waa  soon  dk 
her  way  for  Elizabethport. 

Passing  down  the  harbor,  to  and  through  the  Killi,  the  boat 
reached  Elitabethport  at  about  1 2  o'clock,  M.,  and  came  to  the  wharf 
under  a  salute  fired  from  a  field-piece  on  board,  ftirnished  by  Com- 
missary-General Stewart,  of  the  City  Arsenal. 

Immediately  after  arriving,  the  General  was  seen  approaehiug 
towards  the  wharf,  escorted  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Elisa- 
bethtown,  together  with  a  large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  the 
l^iace. 

Arriving  at  the  wharfj  he  was  received  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  to  whom  he  was  presented  by  Mayor  Sanderson,  el 
Bltiabethtown,  who  delivered  on  the  occasion  the  following 


ADDRESS: 

Ma.  PaxsiifKNT,  and  Gkntlxmxn  or  thk  Common  Council  or  New 
ToEK :  On  behalf  of  the  corporate  authorities  and  people  of  the 
Borough  of  Elizabeth,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  committing  to  your 
charge  our  most  eminent  and  distinguished  citizen,  General  Win- 
field  Scott. 

We  rejoice  with  the  joy  of  firiends  in  every  manifestation  of  re- 
spect and  ^atitude  towards  one  for  whom,  over  and  above  the 
estimate  which,  in  common  with  the  whole  nation,  we  put  upon 
the  unsurpassed  brilliancy  of  his  public  services,  we,  as  neighbonL 
townsmen,  and  friends,- entertain  the  warmest  feelings  of  personal 
attachment. 

Take  him  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  metropolis,  present  him 
to  your  fellow-citizens,  honor  him  as  you  know  how  to  honor  a 
well-deservin  patriot  and  soldier,  well  assured  that  every  cheer 
which  withni  your  confines  shall  greet  our  townsman,  nai  your 
honored  guest,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  every- 
where,  and  tend  more  and  more  to  cement  a  feeling  of  oonunoa 
oride  in,  and  attachment  to  our  common  country,  and  its  great  and 
heroic  names — a  feeling  which  is  at  once  the  bond  and  strength  of 
tiie  glorious  union  that  makes  us  one  people. 

l£r.  JPresident  and  gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  General  WinfieUI 
Scott. 

The  cheering  which  socoeeded  thie  address  having  mbmdtA^ 
te  MMcal  was  escorted  to  the  fmrward  dedt  of  the  beat  by 


ine  uommon  Council  of  our  ( 
themBelvcs  more  strongly  to  oui 
rights  of  hospitality  to  distingui 
a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome 
isfi,  and  animated  by  the  appr 
wit  tender  to  yoa  a  cordial  ini 
Oi^,  and  assure  you  of  our  h< 
perUa  and  dangers  to  which  yt 
mittad  again  to  mingle  with  y< 
€f  that  social  intercourse  whic 
qualifies  him  to  appreeiate  and  < 

In  contemplating  the  thrillin 
your  history,  we  find  so  much 
into  action  the  patriotic  emotion 
as  American  citizens,  that  amon 
now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be  ei 
our  country,  yours  will  appear  ii 
and  most  honored  sons ;  for  whc 
or  Lundy's  Lane — whether  at  ; 
heights  of  Queenstown — ^whethei 
Cruz,  or  bravely  contending  at 
•ntering  in  triumph  the  capital 
American  standard  upon  its  batt 
tant,  at  the  solemn  hour  of  mid 
the  coming  day,  while  your  faithi 
you,  dreaming  of  their  friends  an 
Og  upon  the  wounded,  the  dying 
self  in  your  anxiety  for  others- 
whieh  mark  the  true  dignity  of  t 
sad  rietorious  chieftain. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  tl 
tattle-fields  of  our  country,  we  n 
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« 
who  thus  sacrificed  their  lives,  for  they  died  as  brave  men  love  to 
die,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  eonntry,  and  expiring  in  the  very 
arms  of  victory. 

To  you,  sir.  \rho  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  the  exciting 
scenes  of  a  military  life,  tame  indeed  will  be  the  reception  which  wa 
can  offer  upon  your  visit  to  our  commercial  City,  for  there  no  for- 
cign  army  awaits  your  coming — no  hostile  flag  waves  upon  the 
breeze  ]  but  the  citizen  soldier,  and  the  martial  strains  of  our  native 
musiC;  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  an  assembled  multitude,  will  pre- 
sent to  you  a  welcome  as  sincere  and  cordial  as  the  minds  of  free- 
men can  conceive,  or  the  overflowing  of  their  hearts  express ;  for, 
although  we  are  a  stirring,  active  people,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  and  of  wealth,  yet  we  can  turn  aside  from  the  dull  routine 
of  daily  avocations,  to  welcome  a  distinguished  stranger,  and  testify 
by  our  actions,  that,  although  republics  are  said  to  be  ungrateful,  in 
the  present  day  there  remains  that  natural  pride  and  devoted  patrU 
otism,  which  would  shrink  from  withholding  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship from  one  so  intimately  identified  with  our  country's  glory, 
and  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  protection  of  its  honor  and 
its  fame. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  people  of  our  City  shall  so  tur 
forget  their  own  honor  and  true  dignity  of  character,  as  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  acknowledged  bravery  of  one,  the  record  of  whose 
life  will  oast  a  halo  of  glory  around  the  history  of  our  country,  npon 
which,  in  future  ages,  generations  yet  unborn  will  love  to  linger ; 
and  as  the  hoary  head  of  age  recounts  the  battles  you  have  fought, 
the  dangers  you  have  passed,  and  the  victories  you  have  won,  the 
sparkling  tear  of  gratitude  will  kindle  in  the  youthful  eye,  and  ani- 
mate his  soul  to  deeds  of  daring  and  of  valor — ^for  your  life,  sir,  will 
present  to  the  ambitious  soldier  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  fresh  indeed  will  be  his  laurels,  if,  in  the  evening  of  his  daya,  he 
can  look  back  upon  a  career  as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  whose  presence  we  this  day  hail  with  acoU- 
roations  of  gratitude,  and  welcome  again  with  renewed  evidencea  of 
our  confidence,  that  with  such  a  commander,  and  with  a  bold  and 
courageous  soldiery,  such  as  those  who  wept  over  your  departnro 
at  Vera  Crfz,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  flag  of  our  country 
will  remain  untarnished,  and  whether  upon  the  ocean  or  the  land,  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  stars  of  that  flag  will  illumine  the  path  of  firee« 
dom  throughout  the  world,  and  the  terror  of  its  stripes  drive  op* 
pression  from  its  standard. 

We  hail  you,  then,  most  gallant  General,  as  the  honored  guest  of 
our  City,  and  desire  that  you  may  feel  and  realize  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  grateful  and  confiding  people,  and  who  are  as  anxioua 
to  render  this  visit  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  yourself,  as  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  those  by  whose  authority  the  invitation  has  been 
extended. 
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lyafew  days  ,u  tliiJ  nei'ari 
come  forth  ,Vo,„re,ircmeut 
liii'is  ot   my  friends.     Tlie 

mitL  ^.  ''''*  ■*''^'""  of  our 
iTL  m.  """""rine  hi,  lilt,, 
",*,?«»•";  worthy  of  he«el 

Joined  the  high  distinction 
received  by  you  as  the  repw« 
•0  Jately  my  good  fortune  to 

imraUon,a„d  the  gratitude  of 
.J^2V-'  '"'"Se  portion  of  the 

.•"'"^"ther  adopted  "!«««:"' 
••me  colore.  „de  by  side  with 
WW  coura?e  and  efficiency,  and 

Croa  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  tl 
row  daring  and  brilliant  achievei 

to  numbew,  contributed  most  to 
ttoe«np..ga     OnthemanTh* 

iSTof  „'.  '"r'l'""'  distinction-! 
■on»  of  our  beloved  «>i.n«.^  ...j 
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A  Medal  to  General  Scott. 

The  State  of  Virginia  haa  recently  voted  a  medal  to  General 
Soott,  of  which  we  find  the  following  description  in  the  Richmond 
Enquirer : 

'^  This  beautiful  memorial  of  Virginia's  munificent  gratitude,  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  American  art 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  medal  is  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  of  course  very  mas- 
sive and  rich.  On  one  side  is  an  admirable,  life-like  bust  of  the 
General,  with  the  words  '  Winfield  Scott  ^  in  capitals  above.  The 
bust  stands  upon  an  oblong  pedestal-^flanked  by  two  noble  eagles, 
•prigs  of  laurel  and  oak  touching  their  wings ;  a  number  of  flags 
(two  Mexican  banners  among  them),  guns,  pikes,  mortars,  and  field 
pieces  forming  an  appropriate  background.  On  the  pedestal  is  the 
following  inscription:  *The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  present! 
this  medal  to  Major-Grcneral  Winfield  Scott,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
admiration  for  the  great  and  distinguished  services  of  her  son, 
whilst  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  1847.' 

'^  On  the  reverse  side,  in  the  centre,  stands  a  beautiful  fluted  col- 
umn, with  '  1 812  '  on  the  base,  and  *  1 848 '  on  the  capital.  A  spread 
eagle,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  is  on  its  top — and  the 
column  is  entwined  with  leaves  of  laurel,  inscribed  with  the  words 
'  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Cherubusco,  Del  Rey,  Chepul- 
tepec,  Mexico.'  Above  the  column  are  the  words  'Fecit  Quod 
Cogitavit ;'  below,  '  From  Virginia,'  and  an  escutcheon  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  State.  In  the  background  are  the  principal  buildings 
in  or  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  (as  we  take 
it),  with  the  peculiar  and  strikingly  peaked  mountains,  batteries  at 
work,  ko. — ^the  whole  encircled  by  a  very  rich  wreath  of  laurel  and 
oak  intertwined.  The  medal  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  magnifi- 
eence,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Wright,  an  old  soldier  under  General  Scott,  and  now  of  New 
York.-' 

We  learn  that  a  committee  of  presentation,  appointed  by  the  Got* 
CTDor  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Borwell,  Ayletl,  Beimoi 
Carrington,  and  Barbour,  have  arrived  in  this  city,  and  thatth« 
medal  will  be  presented  on  Saturday  next,  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  M. 
Notice  of  the  place  of  presentation  will  hereafter  be  given. 

[The  sboir*  !•  tek«a  from  tiM  WMhlBfton  K«imbU^  «r /^  H  USt] 
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of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
Mr.  Br R WELL  addressed  tin 

General:  The  diatinsuish 
the  Repnblic  have  received 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Intrusted  with  the  organizi 
vajdon,  we  have  seen  the  deba; 
•r  a  fortified  city — the  approa 
surrender  succeed  each  other  ^ 
programme  of  conquest.    On 
nonstrated  unbounded  rcMun 
whilft   the  ^enthusiastic  obedie 
implicit  coDiideDce  in  their  con 
unequal  to  that  which  opposed 
which  every  mountain  was  a  n 
fied  by  military  i^kill.  and  defem 
progress  of"  your  arms  was  tract 
from  a  terrible  and  pn^traofod  s 
ism.  you  have  planted  the  bam 
of  her  foe. 

Vou  reMed  I  mm  the  ooiifliei  tc 
ation  in  the  honr  o(  conqni'>f. 
terms  in  which  irimnph  \v;ih  ion 
of  yonr  country  madi*  lu  aceur 
You  have  hubjecied  by  your  v 
eiiy  of  the  e^Mituifnt — r  city  fir^i 
your  own  :  bur  the  ^c^(^ll  of  yi 
blood  of  a  peo;ile  tort n red  for  ga 
merciless  superstition 

The  story  of  your  conquest  w; 
the  memoriM  ^r  ♦!»- ** 
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Yet,  to  thoie  who  know  your  heart,  that  fame  would  be  ineom* 
^ete  without  the  approbation  of  the  State  that  gave  yon  birth. 
The  maternal  approtai  of  Virginia  will  eommend  to  yoar  heart  the 
teqaiiitions  of  your  geniua.  You  will  appreciate  her  sincerity,  for 
the  hag  never  spoken  the  language  of  adulation ;  and  treasure  her 
mfieetion,  for  she  has  never  forgotten  her  sons. 

We  are  here  in  the  name  and  with  the  voice  of  Virginia,  to  con- 
firm tlie  honors  which  others  have  bestowed.  She  dees  not,  like 
the  republics  of  the  past,  welcome  you  with  a  triumphant  train. 
Bound  captives  weep  not  at-  your  prowess^-^nor  does  the  tribute 
gold  of  ravaged  cities  insult  your  countrymen  by  appealing  to  their 
eopidity — ^no  votive  victims  heap  the  altar  to  ask  of  the  gods  their 
approval  of  your  actions — nor  does  the  gilded  arch  or  the  imperial  titla 
lure  3rou  to  forfeit,  for  an  empty  fame,  the  solid  honors  which  you 
have  won  so  well,  and  worn  so  nobly. 

But  recognizing  in  your  matured  renown  the  confirmation  of  your 
-earlier  promise,  Virginia  regards  with  pride  the  added  evidences  of 
her  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  Republic  the  services  of  the  hero 
and  the  sage«  nor  deems  it  evidence  that  thia  eapaoity  in  exhausted 
because  she  has  in  your  person  united  the  attributes  of  both. 

General  !  Virginia  bids  us  offer  you  this  gift.  Its  sculptured  sur- 
face bears  faint  impress  of  the  scenes  of  your  glory.  Its  motto  is 
significant  of  your  sagacity  and  of  your  success.  It  is  a  gift  inade- 
quate to  express  your  worth  or  her  affection.  But  the  gift  embodies 
and  embalms  the  emotions  with  which  she  regards  your  virtues  and 
your  deeds.  Receive  this  medal,  and  preserve  it  as  the  gift  of  a 
4evoted  mother  to  a  cherished  and  illustrious  son. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  address,  General  Scott  repeatedly 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  encomiums  conferred  upon  him, 
and  at  its  conclusion  replied  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  It  was  an  apothegm  of  Pericles, 
ihat  where  the  highest  rewards  are  given  to  public  virtue^  then  the 
best  of  patriots  will  ever  be  found. 

This  maxim  of  more  than  one   ancient  republic  may  also  be 

'elaimed  by  my  native  State,  the  honored  Commonwealth  of  Vtr* 

"ginia.    Indeed,  her  loyalty  to  our  gloxioui  Union  haa,  from  tba 

titt,  been  moat  eonipionoua  in  the  honors  she  haa  ever  been  prompt 

't^bastow  upon  all  her  sons  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 

UKfiee  oC  our  common  country — ^the  United  States  of  America. 

I,  one  of  those  sons,  and  who  never  directly  held  trust  or  comniis* 

non  from  her,  have,  in  pursuance  of  her  generous  policy,  to  stimU' 

late  &y  rewards^  a  second  time,  with  a  third  of  a  century  between, 

been  made  the  object  of  her  distinguished  partiality.    At  the  end  of 

the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Virginia,  besides  giving  my  name 
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oenait  of  a  great  Commonwealth 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  say  t 
have  wholly  lived  in  vain ;  but  \ 
the  fond  aspirations  of  youth — sprin 
examples  of  virtue  and  naefulnesf 
indnding  the  hiitory  of  America.  I 
of  my  own  mediocrity. 

Ckntlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  ro 
ta  a  mark  of  the  continued  approhati 
mm  daily  to  remind  me  and  my  poi 
ahip,  each  has  alao  a  eeantry  to  IcrtrOj 


OORRESPOKI 

Wx  append  the  following  correapo: 
the  record  of  what  transpired  imi 
General  Scott  from  Mexico. 


Mt  Dxab  Oekxral: 

Your  diatinguiihed  services  in  tw< 
gnisbed  services  daring  the  long  intervei 
have  deservedly  won  for  yon  the  love  and 
A  large  portion  of  your  fcllow«citizens,  w 
Hon  of  your  bravery  and  humanity  in  wa 
and  pmdenoe  in  peace,  have  been  told  i 
the  so-cann*'  «•  V.*--—  - 


i  af  yosr  Mgeuing  from  BM«h  pow«r  and  British  prisom  twentT* 
two  of  my  countrymen,  made  prisonera  of  war  while  fighting  nnder  the 
American  flag.  Yon,  nr,  was  the  first  to  assert  and  maintain  the  perfect 
^inftSty  of  adopted  and  natire  citizens.  In  your  recent  campaign  la 
Moiicd,  I  hope  you  have  found  additional  motiTes  for  recognizing  thai 
oqnality,  and  that  all  the  adopted  citisensTied  with  each  other  in  braTing 
danger  whererer  you  commanded. 

Not  lor  aiyBeU;  therefore,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  do  I 
respectfully  ask  you  to  say  whether,  after  witnessing  such  fidelity  to 
the  flag  of  their  adopted  country,  by  soldiers  of  foreign  birth,  you  are 
for  adding  new  rtatriotionv  to  the  present  system  of  naturalization ;  or 
whither  yon  are  in  favor  of  haying  the  privileges,  now  enjoyed  under  tho 
Oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  fairly  expounded  and  fatthfiiUj 
executed,  secured  to  such  persons  of  foreign  burth  as  may  wish  to  become 
dtliens  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be, 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  BoBxnov. 
M^or^kneral  Winfield  Soott. 


BEPLT. 

WAMKottom,  Jfoy  HO,  ISir 
BxAmSu: 

In  reply  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that,  grateful  for  the  too  partial  estimate  you  place  on  my  publio 
services,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  assuming  that  I  entertain 
'*kind  and  liberal  views  towards  our  naturalized  citizens.**  Gertidnly 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  or  support  any  measure 
intended  to  exclude  them  from  a  just  and  full  partidpation  In  all 
dvn  and  political  rights  now  secured  to  them  by  our  republican  laws 
and  institutions. 

It  Is  true,  that  In  a  season  of  unusual  excitement,  some  years  ago, 
when  both  parties  compldned  of  fraudulent  practices  In  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  danger  that  native  and 
adopted  citizens  would  be  permanentiy  arrayed  against  each  other  In 
\ostile  factions,  I  was  inclined  to  concur  in  the  opinion,  then  avowed  by 
many  leading  statesmen,  that  somd  modification  of  the  naturalization 
laws  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses,  allay  strife,  and 
\  hamony  between  the  different  classes  of  our  people.    But  latei 
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experience  and  reflection  haye  e&tirdy  rtmortd  lliis  ; 
dissipated  mj  apprehension!. 

In  my  recent  campaign  in  Mexico,  a  T«rj  ltrg«  proportfon  of  the  IMB 
under  my  command  were  your  oountrymen  (Irish),  Germana,  JJEo.,  fte.  I 
'Witnessed  with  admiration  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  Talorin  maintaining  our 
flag  in  the  face  of  every  danger.  Yieing  with  each  other  and  onr  native- 
bom  soldiers  in  the  same  ranks  with  patriotism,  constancy,  and  herolo 
daring,  I  was  happy  to  call  them  brothers  in  the  field,  as  I  shall  always  be 
to  salute  them  as  countrymen  at  home. 

I  remain,  dear  dr,  with  great  esteem, 
Tonrs,  truly, 

Wnvnu  fioovL 
Wm.  EL  Robinson,  Esq. 


( 


This  book  should  be  returned  t 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  dat 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurre 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specifle 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


Lll  Hi;5i '  *4: 
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